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TRADE MARK 


HIS “Q-check” mark designates Cast Iron Pipe made 
in accordance with established technical specifica- 
tions. The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association has 


adopted this mark for use by its members. 


All pipe, both deLavaud centrifugal and _ vertically 
sand cast, made by the United States Cast Iron Pipe and 
Foundry Company will hereafter bear this symbol. A 
representative pipe shipment marked with the “Q-check” 
symbol is shown in the photograph reproduced above, 
which was taken at the yards of this Company at 


Burlington, New Jersey. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 
and Foundry Co., Burlington, New Jersey | 


Sales Offices: Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo Cleveland New York San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Birmingham Dallas Kansas City Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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fanager Plan and Proportional 
Representation Proposed 

jor Philadelphia 

BILL to allow Philadelphia to adopt 

\ the city manager plan of govern- 

ent, with proportional representation for 

election of the city council, was in- 

-roduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
on February 4. The measure would take 
effect at the municipal election of 1931, 
if approved by the voters of the city be- 
fore that time. A vote could be called 
at any regular election either by ordinance 
of council or by petition of one per cent 
of the voters. 

The bill was introduced in response to 
a wide public demand for a fundamental 
change in Philadelphia’s government re- 
sulting from the recent exposures of cor- 
ruption in the police force. This demand 
was crystallized behind the manager plan 
and proportional representation by a sug- 
gestion of Thomas Raeburn White, made 
as Chairman of the Philadelphia Commit- 
tee of Seventy, which received the support 
of the local press. The charter revision 
necessary to put the suggestion into effect 
was drafted by the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research and the Proportional 
Representation League, under the super- 
vision of a drafting committee of promi- 
ent citizens, and is being actively sup- 
ported by a representative City Charter 
Committee with temporary headquarters 
at Room 507, 311 South Juniper Street. 

As a result of the strong public senti- 
ment that has been aroused, the bill was 
introduced in the Legislature by Senator 
Salus of Philadelphia, former President 
pro tempore of the Senate and stalwart 
member of the Vare organization, who is 
said to have promised to use all his .n- 
fluence to secure its passage. 


Keeping City Officials in Touch 
with State Legislation 
a city officials are in- 
‘creasingly desirious of keeping in 
touch with state legislation affecting their 
municipalities. In many staies it is dif- 
ficult for cities to do this, but in some 
states having municipal leagues or state 
bureaus of municipal research, legislative 
service has become an important function 
of such bodies. 

The New York State Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Information, for example, issues a 
weekly »b. 'letin giving a summary of all 
bills introduced in the New York State 
Legislature which affect generally the ad- 
ministration of cities and first class vil- 
lages. Copies of such bills are sent to any 
municipal official upon request. 

All bills affecting New York State mu- 
nicipalities generally are carefully studied 
by a Legislative Committee and the rec- 
ommendations of this committee are sent 
to the chairman of the committee to which 
such bills are referred. In favoring or op- 
posing definite bills the Legislative Com- 
mittee gives its reasons therefore and 
urges the Legislature to carefully consider 
these reasons. Bills affecting specific lo- 
calities or groups of municipalities are not 
considered, but copies of such bills are 
sent to the cities affected. 

In opposing bills especially detrimental 
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to the best interests of all the municipali- 
ties, their representatives in the State Leg- 
islature are requested by each munici- 
pality to oppose such bills. In this way 
the cities and villages can muster consid- 
erable opposition to bad legislation and 
greatly aid in the passage of beneficial 
legislation. 


Destroying Slums by Excess 
Condemnation 

E Regional Plan of New York and 

Its Environs calls attention to the 
fact that under the New York statutes, al- 
though not explicitly stated, excess con- 
demnation may nevertheless be used as an 
indirect means of improving housing and 
destroying slum areas. A tract consisting 
of several streets and the land between 
them can be chosen; the land betweer the 
streets condemned; the streets closed, 
widened or changed in location; and the 
central portion of the land turned into a 
public park or utilized for some other pub- 
lic purpose. Excess land around the boun- 
daries, not needed by the public, can then 
be sold under proper restrictions aimed to 
msuizte un appropriate building develop- 
ment. by proper management, this can 
be done at a gooa profit. The public use 
must, however, be tie primary purpose of 
the proceedings. 


Chicago Ordinance Creates 
Smoke Department 

N ordinance establishing a Depart- 

ment of Smoke Inspection and Abate- 
ment was passed by the Chicago City 
Council on December 19, 1928, and imme- 
diately thereafter put into effect. Accord- 
ing to the wording of the ordinance: “The 
said Department shall embrace a Smoke 
Inspection and Abatement Commission 
composed of the Commissioner of Health, 
as Chairman, the Commissioner of Build- 
ings, the Corporation Counsel, the Com- 
missioner of Police, and the Chief In- 
spector of Steam Boilers and Steam Plants. 
There shall also be employed, according 
to law, a Deputy Smoke Inspector in 
Charge and such other employees as the 
City Council may provide in the annual 
appropriation.” 

The duties of the Commission are “to 
establish standards, rules, and regulations 
for inspection and control of the installa- 
tion, reconstruction, alteration, repair, and 
maintenance of heating, power, and fuel- 
burning equipment; the prevention and 
abatement of smoke and noxious gases, 
etc.” The Deputy Smoke Inspector, re- 


quired to be an 
training and 


engineer qualified by 
handle all 


must—in 


experience to 
phases of smoke control work 
addition to his other duties—pass upon all 
construction and reconstruction plans for 
plants, etc 

inance has 13 sections, including 
sections which fix penalties for the use of 
new or reconstructed 
naces witho 


chimneys or fur- 
it a permit; for dense smoke- 
emitting contrivances: for thick dust, soot, 
and for violations of 
uny part of the ordinance. 


NOXIOUS gases, etc.: 


Training Schools for New York 
State Municipal Employees 
A COMPREHENSIVE program for the 
training of all groups of municipal 
officials and employees was adopted at a 
recent meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the Conference of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials of the State of New 
York. Ten years will be required for put- 
ting into effect the complete schedule, 
which calls for the establishment of train- 
ing facilities for health, fire, charities, and 
financial officials, civil service employees, 
water bureau superintendents, purchasing 
agents, city and village clerks, park of- 
ficials, and assessors. The Conference has 
plans already under way for the training 
schools for fire department and charities 
department employees similar to those now 
being organized for police training as de- 
scribed in Tue American Crry, November, 
1928, page 107, and the training of health 
officers is being taken care of by the Stat 
Health Department. 


Twenty-three Municipalities 
Have Set Out 12,125,000 Trees 
XCELLENT progress in reforestation 
4 of publicly owned watersheds, is re- 
ported in a study just completed by the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation. The study is based on a com- 
parison of reports received by the Bureau 
in 1921 and during November, 1928. The 
cities and first-class villages of the stat. 
own approximately 180,000 acres of water- 
shed, near'y one-half of which is now for- 
ested. ‘twenty-three municipalities have 
set out 12,125,000 trees. In addition, con- 
siderable lanc was wooded when acquired 
The reports just received show that 
fourteen muzxicipalities have reforested 
practically all of their watersheds and that 
all others owning a watershed capable of 
being reforested are now planting trees 
annually. When the Bureau made its 
study in 1921 and, with the State Conser- 
vation Commission, prepared a report on 
the benefits a city received from such 
work, less than a dozen municipalities 
were doing intensive reforesting work. 
The Bureau’s bulletin which was sent 
last month to all cities and first-class vil- 
lages, says: “A municipality should begin 
to receive revenue from its reforested 
watershed after forty years. If Christmas 
trees are grown for thinning, it will begin 
to receive revenue much sooner. An acre 
of forest should yield at least 500 board 
feet of timber per year, and more under 
favorable conditions. This may be con- 
servatively estimated as worth at least $15 
per 1,000 board feet on the stump.” 
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Soil Corrosion Studies of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards 
‘T°’ HE Bureau of Standards has 
I a preliminary report on the results 
f its soil-corrosion studies, started in 1922, 
hich contains a large amount of valuable 
formation for engineers, particularly 
se connected with public service or- 
The investigation is being 
rried on in cooperation with manufac- 
rers, public utility corporations, several 
»vernmental departments, and the vari- 
s interested technical The 
iterials considered in the investigation 
nelude various kinds of steel, cast steel, 
cast iron, wrought iron, wood fiber, lead, 
brass, copper, bronze, aluminum, zinc, and 
pipe, as well as metallic and non-metallic 
coatings for steel and iron. There were 
ipproximately 14,000 specimens buried in 
47 different types of soil. At present only 
2000 of these specimens have been re- 
moved, and therefore this report is only a 
preliminary indication of the final results. 
Specimens are being removed at two-year 
intervals, and so the investigation will 
probably not be completed for some years. 
The specimens in general consist of 
short lengths of pipe ranging from 1% to 
6 inches in diameter and 6 inches long. 
Specimens were removed from the test 
soils at intervals of approximately two 
and were classified in accordance 
with the loss of weight due to corrosion 
and the depth of the corrosion. The data 
obtained up to the present indicate the 
following 


issued 


nizations 


societies. 


years, 


1. Corrosion depends upon the type of 
soil. Well-draine d, coarse-grained 
show less corrosion than wet, silty soils. 
The most corrosive soils were those with 
a high per cent of sulphates (white alkali) 
and heavy soils with a slight acid reaction. 

2. The majority of 
rate of corrosion. 


soils 


have a low 
In some cases it is prac- 
tically negligible, while several soils have 
apprecl ible corrosion. 

3. The type of corrosion differs from 
the several soils. In alkali soils corrosion 
occurs in large patches; in heavy, clayey 
soils it teok the form of small pits; and 
in one soil the specimen appeared as if 
worm-eaten. 


soils 


4. The rate of corrosion appears to de- 
crease with the time of exposure. 

5. No one ferrous material appears to 
be superior to all others for use in all 
soils. 

6. Bituminous coatings in general do 
not furnish sufficient protection against 
corrosive soil conditions. 

7. Copper and its alloys corrode very 
slowly. Lead and zine pit badly in some 
soils, and aluminum very rapidly in cer- 
tain soils. 


A Great Engineer 

F one were seeking a subject for a 

monument in New York City, it would 
be found in the person and achievement 
of J. Waldo Smith, through whose engi- 
neering skill and direction the daily water- 
supply was brought from the hills to 
€,000,000 inhabitants. He has been again 
and again recognized by his brother en- 
gineers, and notably by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, who have just 
bestowed upon him their highest honor. 
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But every man, woman and child should 
know of the this New 
England farm boy, who was chief engineer 





unique servic ol 
of the water-works consisting of a pump 
and two miles of pipe in the little town 
adjoining the farm, when he was but 17 
years old, and who, before he got through, 
had accomplished an engineering feat, as 
General Goethals himself 
and more difficult than 
Panama Canal. 


said, greater 
building the 


Underwood & Underwood 


J. WALDO SMITH 


His real monument is under ground, a 


part of its long way from the Catskills 
nearly a thousand feet down. There 
should be, somewhere in the city which 
that underground stream nourishes and 
refreshes, some visible expression of 
gratitude to the man who led this modern 


Alpheus under the 
it to the 


Hudson and brought 
The old Greek 
Arethusan myth has been remembered fot 
even though its miracl 
with this enterprise 
ern engineer. The 
which their streams chiefly 
ground, compelled the admiration 
of centuries long after they fell into dis- 
use. But this New York achievement is 
likely to be forgotten even by the genera- 


Suriace again 


ages, does not 
compare of the mod- 
foman aqueducts, 
bore ibove 


have 


tion that has seen its completion, unless 
marked in some memorable way. Its story 





sho 1 ld and retold to the school 
hildren til becomes a part of the con- 
scious possession of coming generations 
Mr. G. K. Chestertor n one of his es- 
ys, Says na the 1 ( Smith” is se 
etical that it must be in arduous and 
heroie mat tor the I who bears it 
» | t. Mr. J. Waldo Smith has 
highest traditions, working 
in nis nderground smith. where a Way 
has been made by | by which springs 
water re h every tenement, apartment 
sion and skyscraper in this vast cos- 


mo} olis Without such men and such en- 


gineering skill “shall not a city be in- 
habited and men shall not sojourn or 


walk up and down therein 


Vew York 7 


Coarse and Fine Screens in 

Sewage Treatment 

(> YARSE screens are generally 
in front of pumps, fin 

requiring 

material 

usual 


placed 
screens or 
devices 
floating 
injury The 
rack of | 
ipart and cleaned by hand, but in large 
installations mechanical equipment is de- 
sirable At the North Side works, Chi- 
cago, at Milwaukee it the South Side 
plant it Houston, cage screens art 
in pairs, one 


other 
larg 


protection trom 
that might cause 
form is the inclined 
irallel bars spaced up to 5 inches 


, and 
used 
being in while the 
other is raised by power ind cleaned by 
hand. idapted to large 
flows and deep sewers, when the limited 
amount of 


SeT VICE 
These screens are 


manual labor is justified 


At the West Side works, Chicago and 
the Hyperion plant, Los Angeles, th 
Dorrco coarse screen is used This is 


design and 
ated, the curve 


simple in mechanically oper- 


d rack being cleaned by a 


i 
ls of radial 


rake connecting the outer en 
bars rotating on a horizontal axis. This 
is a revival of a type of screen used in 
German) nd may well be adapted to 
many situations 

Fine screens of the Reinsch-Wurl type 
are in use at the Des Plaines River works 


Chicago the Tark or Link-Belt type at 
Milwaukee, of the Dorreco type at Lodi 
Pasadena, Long Beach and Los Angeles 
and of the Hurd type at Indianapolis 
Those at Chicago and Milwaukee, Lodi 
Pasadena and Indianapolis furnish pr 
liminary treatment for the uctivated 
sludge process, while at Long Beach and 
Los Angeles their function is to 
ing beaches. The Milwaukee 
ind Los Angeles installations 
ire important as to size and are excellent 
examples of their kind. In general, the 
trend seems t 


prots ct 
nearby batt 
Indianapolis 


be in favor of slotted 


mes! ind with 


) 
plates rather than wire 
1/16 x 2-inch 
In choosing a fine screen, it would seer 


that too much stress has been laid in tl 
past on the efficiency as shown by short 
tests. Reliability of performance, d 


ability and cost of upkeep are believed to 
be matters of much more importance, and 
concerning these information is gradually 
with longer experienc 

The disposal of screenings by burying 


iccumulating 


in small quantities and in rural areas is 
often the simplest and best method. 

Prepared from a report on methods of sewage 
treatment, made by the Comptroller and the Chief 


Engineer to the Board of Estimate and 
tionment, New York. 


Appor- 
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SINCE 1872 


BYRON JACKSON PUMP CO. 
Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 


Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
San Francisce, Pertiand, Salt Lake, Dallas, Phoenix 


ACKSON 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 
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W. T. BANNING 
Supt., Light & Water Com- 
mission, Milford, Del. 
(Appointed 1893) 









ALBERT 8S. BLANK 
Supt., Water Department, 
Belleville, N. J. 
(Appointed 1924) 





Brunswi Rg. 
(Appointed 1915) 





(Appointed 1918) 























LINCOLN VAN GILDER 





ALVIN BUGBEEB DAVID P. RAWSON 
Eng. & Supt., Water Dept., Supt., Water Dept., . rtm 
Atlantic City, N. J. Trenton, N. J re 





Bloomfield, N. J. 
(Appointed 1925) 





(Appointed 1906) (Appointed 1904) 


WHO s WHO 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 13—Portraits of 
Water-Works Officials in Twelve 
Cities of New Jersey and Two po gegen 


iftie > ’ Water Conservator, 
Cities of Delaware Veter Conservetes 
(Appointed 1921) 



















































THOMAS CAMPBELL JOHN W. PURSGLOVE PETER H. GLANNAN 
Water so Water Dept.. Chief Engr., Water Works, Supt., Commonwealth Water Co., 
N. J. Gloucester, N. J. West Orange, N. J. 
(Apnetated 1922) (Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1913) 








CHARLES W. DARE JOHN C. SCHLICHT 8. N. VAN TRUMP 


Commissioner of Public Wks. Supt. of Construction, Hackensack Chief Eng., Water Depts, 
Bridgeton, N. J. Water Co., Weehawken, N. J 1 


Wilmington, Del. 
(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1918) 
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‘We installed our drains— 


Once and for 


W: wanted protection against wet and soggy grounds 
for more than just today—for years and years to come. 


‘“‘We had experience with rigid types of drains and 
realized their shortcomings. For one thing, trucks, trac- 
tors and rollers were frequently run over the grounds so 
our drains must be resistant to impact to give continued 
service. 


“An investigation convinced us that Armco perfo- 
rated pipe would give us years of service. We saw Armco 
corrugated iron installations that had been in use more 
than 20 years. Another thing, with this flexible pipe we 
did not need to pay any attention to the frost line, 
which meant less excavation and lower costs. Armco 
perforated pipe, because it is flexible, absorbs the pres- 
sures of freezing water and soil without damage. 
Swelling, shifting and heaving soils cannot crack or dis- 
connect it.” 


Complete information on this better, safer subdrain 
pipe will be sent on request. Write today. 


Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from the Armco Ingot 
Iron of The American Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Middletown, Ohio 


@ 1929, A. C. M. A. 


all’ 
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ARMCO Perforated PIPE 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 





Obtained— 


Long sections— 
immediate delivery 


Installed— 


Flexible, it 
cannot break 
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oad Development Has Lagged 
India 


the middle of the sixteenth century, 


Emperor Sher Shah built high- 
from the Punjab to the city of Sun- 
now known as Calcutta, and a 


iin roads were later constructed bv 


iry boards for army purposes, but 
is not until a Public Works Depart- 
was organized in 1855 that an era 


yadmaking in the modern sense may 
iid to have commenced in India, ac- 
g to a report of Charles G 
Trade Commissioner. It 
time that the influences 
construction of sub- 
make itself 
system developed, 
to build 
than to 


Sp of - 
Jr., U. 8. 
out this 
lwavs upon the 
| roadways began to 
As the 
increasingly 
is to feed the railways rather 


railway 


necessary 


ete with them, and this in turn led 
demand, which remains today, for 
lyea and surfaced roads which would 


t 


to the 


uccess railways throughout 
year 
As a 


ension of 


this stimulus from the 
ibout 225,000 mile Ss 


result of 
railways, 
surfaced and unsur 
ist in British India and perhaps a 
ther 25,000 miles of roads exist in the 
Indian States, but the country is still 
nsufficiently provided with communica- 
the development of the 


faced roads now 


In spite of 


last half-century, India must still be re- 
garded as a backward country in respect 
railw iVs and roads. 


Highway Development Similar to 
Railroads 
paws development of highway trans- 
portation is progressing in the sam 
inner that railroad transportation pro- 
gressed. The first thing undertaken wa 
the construction of the main railroad lines 
In order that the main lines might serve 
the whole country, it was 
branch 
main lines, 


necessary Lo 
feeders to the 
commodities and 
carried to and from all 
country. 


construct lines or 


so that pas- 


sengers could be 


sections of the 


Today highway transportation has not 
reached this advanced stage. There are 
very few localities where feeders to the 


main lines have been constructed, the re- 
sult being that in localities having earth 
roads, passengers and commodities can 
be transported to the main highway only 


at certain seasons of the year when the 
passable. It will be necessary 
to provide hard-surfaced pave- 
ments on these earth roads so that they 
will be passable all the year, but new 
roads must be projected in many sections 
of the country the highway trans- 
portation system is as well-rounded and 
self-contained as the railroad transporta- 
tion systems throughout the country. 


roads ar¢ 


not only 


before 


The completion of this highway system 
will provide a combined railroad and high- 
way transportation system that will enable 
this country to develop all its resources 
to the fullest extent and thus add very 
materially to the national wealth. 


—Abstract from the report of the investigation 
of paving and general highway conditions by the 
Engineering Commission of the National Paving 


Brick Manufacturers Association. 
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Savings in Relocation 
of Highways 


W fac bh giypscecngr a dilly Me 


{ 
the econo ics ) hignwat n ) 
highways, like tl lroads 1 

center ol opul on to ano I 

! es, In lar, should | i 
with a viev ) rrying the trafh nd 
lror ne a nt centers oO oO I 


by the shortest 
tor transportation. Most of the old roads 
were laid out for local horse-drawn 
1uch consideration to s 


ing the shortest route between dist 


The average motor trans 
of highway users for each 

hard-surfa 
$0.023 for each 
ore, of 1,000 vehicles a day would be $ 
or 88.395 per vear yr approximately $16 
This clearly 


necessity of shortening the 


9 
23 
= 
YOO over 


period ot 20 vear 


Indicates the 


distance when practical or on a through- 
route highw Many relocations are 
made which result in shortening the dis- 
tance over a mile. Based on the figures 
stated, the savings to the users in trans- 


mile would be 
ar, or $886,- 
These fig- 


each 
$44,300 
period of 


portation costs ior 


ipproximately 
OOO over a 


per } 
20 years 


ures are based on 90 per cent passenger 
traffic and 10 per cent truck traffic. 

On the Pennsylvania State Highway 
system, the relocations from January 14, 
1§23, to January 1, 1928, have resulted in 


roximately 170 miles. With 
in average traffic of 1,000 vehicles per 
day, the saving in operation 
proxjmately $7,500,000 per year. To this 
should be added $800,000 which is the 
snnual cost of 170 miles of pave- 
and is made up of th 
sinking-fund requirements 
and the 
il saving of $8 


. saving of apy 


costs 1s D- 


iverage 
ment, 
the investment, 
for bond issue, 
making a total 
per year due to reducing the distance on 
the Pennsylvania State Higl 
In other words, 
saved by constructing the highways on the 
economic location, this sum would repre- 
sent an annual loss to the public. 


interest on 


+ 
COSts 


maintenance 
annu 300 OOO 
iway system 


this distance were not 


The policy of relocating through-route 
highways with a view to providing the 


£ ; § I : oute often eliminates 
I opula 1 & 
s ~ I ( rests 
I g good 
ig 
‘ Engineer- 
N g Brick 


Types of Highways Adopted 
in Tennessee 
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~ ott ore come- 
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( rT tt Citl- 
Zens ! vu I i 
1) g 1928 ! j nessee suf- 
i lamag the ma- 
I vas gra ls ile 
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~ ered Thes na I f 
caused tl LD il I 0} ! cn 
or surface trea ) is 
) v 1 as trunk lir hig 
lr} e ot road sur ( e3 
the g hed ston or ¢ is 
ic] her | t 
vil g ss than 500 cars r day 
Vher 1 or stone s ng mate- 
rial ible at reasonable cost, it 1s 
lw i, but in some ctions of west 
Tenn such material not silable 
local] Consequt tl ! ll sev- 
eral hundred miles of dirt roads which the 
State H Department has not as yet 
surfaced with ie ‘be it is expected 


that within the next two years the 
tem will be brought up to the 


dirt roads will 


sys- 
point where 
e entirely eliminated. 
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During March we hope you will remember to men 





The W & T Dry Battery 
Flasher, operated from ordinary 
dry batteries with automatic lamp 
changer insuring continuous op- 
eration, costs less than $1.00 per 
month to maintain. It is a com- 
pact, inexpensive, reliable flash- 
ing mechanism—the product of 
an organization of engineers 
with over 8,000 installations of 
various equipments in North 
American municipalities. 


And each installation of the 
W & T Dry Battery Flasher is 
backed by a countrywide service 
organization. 


Write for 


TECHNICAL PuBLicaTion No. 86 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON BACK COVER 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK - NF W JERSEY 


SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISP “RGH INDIANAPOLIS 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLAC#é 
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ONE DOLLAR A MONTH 
MAINTAINS THIS FLASHER 








KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT 
TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON £ZNGLAND 
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ON ALBERT J. WISE R. H. CLINGER JOHN W. RYDER 


FRED E. WILS 
County Engr., El Paso County, County Engr., Harris County, County Engr., Dallas County, County Engr., Potter County, 
El Paso, Texas Houston, Texas Dallas, Texas Amarillo, Texas 
(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1927) 











WHO s WHO 


COUNTY 
ENGINEERING 


Installment No.5 of Portraits of 
County Engineers and County 











G. SANDAGE JAMES R. WENDT 
County a ., Cleburne Co., Surveyors Parish Engr. Bossier Parish, 
Heber Springs, Arkansas enton, 
(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1925) 











E. 8. GUSTAFSON WILLIAM RADICAN PRANK F. KORESKY W. 0. WASHINGTON 
County Engr., Matagorda Co., County Surveyor, Prairie Co., County Surveyor and Engr., County Engr., Cameron County, 
Bay City, Texas Des Arc, Arkansas Clark Co., Arkadelphia, Ark Brownsville, Texas 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1920) 














A. McrHMEKSUN EELER JOHN FP. EASTER WILLIAM W. McLENDON 

Sutin Highway Engineer, . Har : County Surveyor, Castro Co., County Engr., Navarre County, 
Aitkin County, Aitkin, Minn. rm. Dimmitt, Texas Corsicana, Texas 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1908) (Appointed 1927) 
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More Playgrounds 
—Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets 


give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle- 
building, health-developing equip- 
ment—and yours will be a_ town 
where accidents involving children 


are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- 


ment of safety human ingenuity can 


devise. Playable as though the kids 


themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities, — the 
country over which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found it 
superior. Also more economical, 


because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives com- 
plete information. Lists 161 differ- 
ent models and sizes of apparatus 
with which to build your play- 


srounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. | 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

















Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 























Two Summer Schools of Recrea- 
tion and Physical Education 

in the Big Outdoors 

ry\\HE Department of Physical Educa- 
[ tion of New York University, under 
jirection of Prof. Jay B. Nash, has an- 
ounced summer 
wught at the New York University Camp 
in Palisade Interstate Park, N. Y., and at 

Chautauqua, i = July 1 to August 9, 


school courses to be 


1929. These will include professional train- 
1dministrators of physical educa- 


ad- 


ing for 


tion, recreation, and camp methods, 


ministration of teacher training, educa- 
tional sociology, history of education, 
health teaching, hygiene, life saving, 


chievement and efficiency tests, coaching 
team games, nature study, boating and 
eanoeing, dancing, handcraft and swim- 
ming. All courses at both camps may be 
made to count toward degrees. 

Courses at New York’ University Camp 
re especially designed for graduate stu- 
dents and for those who hold positions in 
teacher-training institutions, or who ar¢ 
in administrative positions in physical edu- 
cation. recreation, or camping. Detailed 
information concerning this camp will be 
supplied upon request to Prof. Milton E. 
Loomis, Director of Summer School, New 
York University, Washington 
East, New York City. The 
Chautauqua Physical Education Camp are 
especially designed for teachers of physical 
education, elementary teachers, school ad- 
and others interested in 
physical education, recreation and camp- 
Charles E. Peirce, Secretary of In- 
struction, Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., will send further de- 
tails upon application. 


Square, 


courses at 


ministrators, 


ing 


Easter Celebrations in the 
Union County Parks 

rTHREE 
| children the 
the temperature of lingering 
winter to join in the Sunrise Service held 
on Easter Sunday morning last year in 
Park Stadium, Elizabeth, N 
J., Union County Park System. As the 
first the eastern 
horizon, they were greeted by the carol- 
ing of the vast 


The service 


and 
wind 


thousand 
brave d 


men, women, 
stinging 


and biting 


Warinanco 


sun’s rays, flamed above 
chorus. 
was broadcast by station 
WTBS and enjoyed by thousands in thei 
The program was under the 
spices of the Elizabeth Y. M.C. A. The 
the churches was naturally 
had, making it the great success that it was 
\ similar program was conducted by the 
Plainfield Y. M. C. A. in Green Brook 
Park, at Plainfield. The interest and th: 
enthusiastic participation in both of these 
observances has naturally prompted both 
groups to hold similar services this year 


homes 


cooperation ol 


It is expected that even larger numbers 
will take part 

According to F. 8. Mathewson, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, Union County Park 
Commission, another large-scale Easter 
celebration held in Green Brook Park last 
year, and to be repeated this year, was the 
Easter Egg Hunt, held under auspices of 
R. ©. Schlenter, Plainfield Recreation 
Commission. Boy and Girl Scouts assisted 


in hiding 1,400 colored eggs. The area 
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divided 


was into four sections, three for 
the children of different ags l ind 
the fourth for crippled children. When the 
signal guns were fired, 3,000 happy young- 
sters rushed forward to the 


Hun- 
dreds of children searched all 


groups 


hunt 


long after 


of the eggs had’ been found. The eggs 
were freshly made of candy, of natural 
size, and each wrapped in waxed paper 


There will be twice as many eggs hidden 
this year in Green Brook Park, and the 
Department of the Union 
County Park Commission will hold an Egg 
Hunt in Warinanco P For this 
Elizabeth Daily Time is donating 
3.500 eggs 


Re creation 


irk the 


about 


A Department That Promotes 

“a Community Spirit of 
Brotherhood” 

T HE Playgound Department of Colum- 


bia, S. C., maintains an extension 
division which organizes hiking clubs 
and the 
back-yard playgrounds, 
library at 
vides a 


motes assists 1n development of 
ind runs a free 
one of the playgrounds It pro 
community 


direction of the 


visiting service, takes 
Girl Seouts organizatio1 
supervises Better Films matinees, and 
operates actively with other cities in the 
State ind in play- 


ground devs lopme nt and administratior 


neighboring states in 


This extension service one of the 


is only 
divisions of the local Playground 


many 
Department’s activities 


1928 a 


deseribed in the 


report just issued Organ 


ni 
ized athletics with track and field events 





competitive games lor youngsters oO! all 
iwe-groups; tournaments in_ horsesho 
itching, quoits and croquet; tournaments 
in marbles ickstones s | cle 
soap bubble blowing; contes l push- 
mobile racing, sail boating, kite flying and 
stilt walking—these are a few of the activi 
ties featured Music and dramatics are 
ilso reported as highly organized, and art 


exhibits of the year are reported to have 
included the display ol | 
ground at the state fau 


The 


Department 


provides Iree pro 
grams for social evenings, picnics, and 
parties and conducts activities for organ- 
izations. It also organizes city-wide cele- 


brations of the principal holidays, these 


services being in keeping with the policy 
which, as described by Robert Moorman 
. Superintendent of 


Councilman and 





15 

Playgrounds, and Adele Johnston Mona- 

han, Supervisor, is that the Department 
+} ; 


its playgrounds, equipment, play di- 
ind executive it the dis- 
| of tl lor the 


body is 
fe entire comn 


inity pur- 

se of assisting in the development of a 
wi 30 constructive program leis- 
hour activities—a program that will 

: tiative and activity for idl 
ss, | thful character building for sel- 
SI nharmony ind pron ‘ I 
ot brotherhood necessary f« ie 


rogram of ‘A City with a Soul 


Two Notes from Mining Centers 
A BEAUTIFICATION policy officially 
4 idopted by the owners of 51 zine and 
ind around Picher, Ok 
has had a direct effect upon the morale of 
ind = moré ictually has 
yielded financial returns in an indirect but 
no less cert in 


sores have 


mines in 


the workers 


way. mince all old eve- 


been transformed into beauty 


pots Since 


: slag piles and dump he 
gardens, the 


have become 


officials report, 
there is a 


noticeable decrease in 
ness and slovenliness and in result 
cidents 
Almost 
ince of the 


triumph of 


coincidentally with the appear- 
Associated Press report of tl 
in esthetic 


118 


idea in an ind 








trial ee r, appeared a news account in 
strong dramatic contrast irom inother 
mining enter, Mahanoy City, Pa A 
mine n wrecked a& munich} il play- 
rround and swimming pool, which repre- 
sented n investment of many thousands 
of dollar nd improvements extending 
er a period ol ten year The walls of 
the $10,000 swimming pool were torn 
ipart causing the corner ol the grand 
tand to sag, and opening a fissure down 
the middle of the concreted athletic field 
Making Airports Attractive 
Tt landscaping of airports 1 new 
field which will probably require some 
experi! ne ean he is- 
cer n \ Ir ne! ire 
cer n obvious I can be said 
pase the s of the robe- 
Fin ( Il, tre re not wanted 
Phe Viat must h lear field for 
nding and taking-off he planting will 
nen t l ed to I flowers ind 
grass Even the shrul Ll be of the 
( woody tft 3 L brigt 
colored flows in I I 
e used » nel the ) iy mh Line 
outlu nd location « I ld as well 
to h ! eeing 1 
om the g nd. ‘J h which 
‘ I is becoml! nde of 
t | that ther demands 
I l oO be racti 
is SO the practi rian need 
re 
} 1 vy G I West 
| P eo Qn 
\ f America 4 can 
I ‘ f } Exes ( 1928 
See Also 
pages 94, 103, 112, 122 147 
interesting and valuable iaterial on 


recreational features and facilities 
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WENTY-FIVE years of con- 
tinuous use of the voting machine by 
Buffalo, Syracuse and Rochester 
demonstrate convincingly its dur- 
ability, efficiency and economy. 
Elections, both national and local, 
have been more easily handled.... 
returns. compiled and results known 
almost immediately after the close 
of the polls. 


And now, New York and San Fran- 
cisco are included among the 2,000 
cities and towns that have installed 
voting machines in place of the old- 
fashioned paper ballot. 


Such widespread adoption is the 
strongest possible testimonial to the 
merits of the voting machine. 


Let us demonstrate how your civ or county can save 
money by using the voting machine. A request for 
facts involves no obligation. Write for Booklet A-6. 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc) 
JAME pesecr rented tend... gpl WORK 





VOTING 





MACHINES 


Do you mention Txz American City when writing? Please do. 






















Municipal Power to Establish 
Airports Upheld in Three 
Decisions 

LMOST simultaneously the highest 
f\% courts of New York, Missouri and 
Oregon have promulgated opinions up- 
holding the establishment of airports as 
. legitimate municipal function. 

In the New York case—Hesse vs. Rath, 
164 N. E. 342—the validity of a law en- 
acted in 1928, authorizing New York cities 
to establish airports, was attacked as con- 
travening a prohibition against the incur- 
ring of city debts except for “city pur- 
poses.” With remarkable brevity, an opin- 
ion filed by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals in this case December 7, 1928, ob- 
serves: 

“We think the purpose to be served is 

both public and municipal. A city acts for 
city purposes when it builds a dock or a 
bridge or a street or a subway. 
Its purpose is not different when it builds 
an airport. Wichita v. Clapp, 125 Kan. 
100. 263 P. 12. Aviation is to-day an 
established method of transportation. The 
future, even the near future, will make it 
still more general. The city that is with- 
out the foresight to build the ports for 
the new traffic may soon be left behind in 
the race of competition. Chalcedon was 
called the city of the blind, because its 
ounders rejected the nobler site of By- 
zantium laying at their feet. The need 
for vision of the future in the governance 
of cities has not lessened with the years. 
The dweller within the gates, even more 
than the stranger from afar, will pay the 
price of blindness.” 

January 8, 1929, the Oregon Supreme 
Court upheld the right of the city of 
-oseburg to issue bonds for an airport, as 
being for a proper “public purpose.” 

McClintock vs. City of Roseburg, 273 
Pac. 331.) After referring to the rapid 
development of transportation by alr, the 
Court remarks 

The only way an aeroplane company 
could aequire a monopoly would be 
through monopolizing the airport It 
would seem, therefore, that airports may 
he properly owned and controlled by a 
municipality or other public corporation.” 

The Court cites the Kansas and New 
York decisions as supporting its conclu- 
sions: also the case of State vs. Johnson, 
29) N. W. 273, decided by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, June 27, 1928. 

December 8, 1928, the Missouri Supreme 
Court pronounced its holding in the cases 
of Dysart vs. City of St. Louis, 11 5. W. 
(2d) 1045, and Ennis vs. Kansas City, 11 
S. W. (2d) 1054. The decision is the same 
is that rendered by the Oregon Court— 
that an airport is a “public purpose” for 
whieh city indebtedness may be incurred. 


County Platting and Zoning 
Legislation Advocated for 
Illinois 
se make possible coordination of use 
zoning in cities and villages with that 

of unincorporated areas is the aim of a 
proposed County Zoning Act which will 
be sought in the 1929 session of the Illi- 
nois State Legislature. 

A tentative bill outlining the desired 


SO 
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legislation has been formulated by the of- 
ficers and directors of the Chicago Re- 
gional Planning Association in cooperation 
with the Illinois Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. 

The purposes of the proposed act, as 
outlined by the Chicago Regional Plan- 
ning Association, are 

1. To coordinate the development of 
cities, villages and incorporated towns ly- 
ing within the same county, through a 
plan as to territory lying between or con- 
tiguous to such incorporated areas 

2. To protect incorporated communi- 
ties from non-conforming uses just across 
the border 

3. To bring into a uniform plan regu- 
lations that may now be imposed by cities 


4 territory outside of their borders 
wit sNHNec . 7 
with respect to city plans and location of 
cemeteries and offensive 

4 To cooperation 


counties and of counties with other n 


lu- 


busine Sses 
1uthorize imong 


nicit “ory tor 7 
i} al ¢ rporations tor the promotion ol 


these purposes 


250 Cities Spend More Than 
Three Billion Dollars Annually 
A SUMMARY of the financial trans 
4 actions of 250 cities having a popu- 
lation of over 30,000 for the fiscal vear 
1927, just released by the Department of 
Comme ree, shows total payments by these 
250 cities during that year of $3.324.386- 
351. The main divisions of this total re 
as follows 


Operation and maintenance { gen- 

eral departments of city govern 

ment $1,750,707 093 
Operation of public service enter 

prises such as water-works elec 


tric light plants, et¢ 
Interest on debt 


162,470,940 


319,248,702 
Outlays ior permanent mprove 
ments, including those for public 
service enterprises 1.091 959 oie 


The governme ntal cost payments for ex- 
penses of municipal departments of these 
250 cities, classified under ten main head- 
ings, have been published in Tue AMERI- 
caN City for December, 1928. and Janu- 
ary and February, 1929. The 
the five 


iveruges lor 
population groups into which the 
Bureau of the Census classifies these cities 
will be published in the 1929 Municipal 
Index ° 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR 


Epitor, The 
rl the standpoint o the borrow- 
ing municipality, conditions in the 
municipal bond market during the past 
month have not been very satisfactory 
Prices on high-grade issues have moved 
even lower, as evidenced by the recent 
sales by East Orange, N. J., and White 
Plains, N. Y. East Orange sold several 
blocks of improvement bonds aggregating 
$2,727,000 at prices which indicate a net 
interest rate of about 4.42 per cent 
White 
for general improvements ind schools on 
a littie better basis, its $2,815,000 issue 
be ing laced at a net rate of 4.27 pe € 
Other representative Cg wa 
sold at correspondingly low prices 
Were it not for the fact that many mu- 
nicipalities have been holding issues off 


Plains was able to obtain monev 


iIsstles have be en 


Amount Issue 
$400,000 Lynn, Mass 
1,175,000 Hawaii 
650,000 Omaha, Nebr 
33,690 Marion Tp., Ind., Sch. Dist 
8,300,000 Cleveland, Ohio 
185,000 Indianapolis, Ind., Sch. Dist 
265,000 Horseheads, N. Y., Union Free Sch 
Dist. No. 4 
35,000 Olympia, Wash 
500,000 Tulsa Okla 
157,000 Hopewell Tp., N. J., Sch. Dist 
360,841 Portsmouth, Ohio 
300,000 Greater Greensboro, Sch. Dist., N. C 
45,000 Arcadia, Calif 
435,000 Jacksonville, Fla 
150,000 Sw ‘ville, Pa 


50.000 Independence, La 


- 





Bond B jé 


re market 1n inticipation ol il early 
improvement in bond prices, it seems 
clear that the decline would have eXx- 
tended even further than it has. The in- 
estment demands of insuran compa- 
nies, savings banks and trust fund lso 
have helped to counteract the nfavor- 
ible conditions created by .the di ersion 
of idle funds into speculative securities 
If money conditions do not improve in 
the near future, it is quite likely that 
many municipalities that have been with- 


holding their bonds from the market may 
which 
would have the effect ol lore- 
ing market prices even lower 


be obliged to offer them for sale, 


oI course 


The following list of representative is- 
sues indicates the trend of the municipal 
bond market at the present time 
Rat © Maturit} Basis 

4 1-15-Yr.-Ser 95 

4 5-29-¥ Ser 4.24 

4&4 20 & 10-Yr 4.25 

5 8-Yr.-Avg 4.34 

1&4% 13 2/3-Yr.-Avg 4.374 

4% 2%-Yr.-Avg 1.44 

414 4-Y Avg 4.44 

4hy 4.50 

4% 21-¥ Ss 4.5 

1% Y Avg 4.52 
4% & 4% 6%-Y Avg 461 

4% 18 5/6-Y Ave 4.66 
: e-Y Avg 4.67 

5 3%-Yr.-Avg 4.73 
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A i cS to Civic Pride — 
a Custodian of Health 


Where her richest, proudest avenues converge to form a 
square the city sets a stone, and on it rears a monument 
to her patriot sons. 





In quite another quarter she erects a building that is no 
less a monument to her civic pride, though it be utili- 








: \, ty tarian to the last degree. That building is her Sterling 
vri\ey Or? Destructor plant, her means of sanitary waste disposal. 
Ya +) oe yee? 
: ‘\ \" V4 No city that possesses a Sterling Destructor but holds her 
} UN ay \ head a little higher for that fact, for her air is clean. The 


Mutual-cel!l Furnaces of a Sterling Destructor burn both 
garbage and refuse, and in the burning completely oxi- 
dize the resultant gases, and leave only a little sterile ash. 


Read our Sterling Destructor booklet for a full report. 
Copies sent on request. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 
efuse Disposal Plants 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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Forum on County Government 
Held by Cincinnati Groups 
ray HE Woman’s City Club, the Leagu 

| Women Voters and The Cincinnatus 
Association, all of Cincinnati, conducted 
, “Forum on County Government’ in that 
en on J snuary 10. 

Three sessions were held—morning 

eon and afternocon—at which prot 

nent speakers discussed various phases of 
ountvy government. Under the general 
heading of “The Relation of Municipali- 
ties to the County,” Mayor Murray Sea- 
songood of Cincinnati discussed “Public 
Works and Regional Planning,” Mayor 
Harrv H. Baker of Norwood, Ohio, tall 
on “Public Finance,” and Mayor James 
H. Cleve land of Glendale, Ohio, de liv- 
ered an address on “Criminal Justice 

lhe work of the Board of County Com- 


Kea 


missioners of Hamilton County was out- 


lined by its President, Clifford Brown, 
while Samuel Ach, the County Treasurer 

on “Personnel Problems in County 
“Public Administration in 
Metropolitan Counties” served as the sub- 
ject ol the luncheon address by Prot 
Charles E. Merriam of the University of 
Chicago. The final session was featured 
by addresses on “What the State Legisla- 
ture Can Do to Improve County Govern- 
ment,” by R. E. Miles, Director of the 


Ohio Institute at Columbus, and “Re- 


Government 


modeling County Government-Constitu- 
tional Possibilities,’ by Emmett L. Ben- 
nett, Director of the Municipal Reference 
Bureau of the University of Cineinnati 


Voting Machine Used for 
Chamber Election 

A” interesting innovation in the annua 
i election of directors of the ( 

ber of Commerce at Shreveport, La., dur- 
ing January was the utilization of an auto- 
matic voting machine for the balloting 

The machine was of the san iriet\ 
those imstalled in various cities for the 
presidential election last November and 
was loaned to the Chambe r of Commerce 
by the Automatic Registering Machin 
Co., Inc., of Jamestown, N. Y. Since there 
re approximately 1,100 members of the 
Chamber, the introduction of machine 

ing saved consider ible time Ther wel 
2S names listed and the machir W 
regulated that only 14 directors, the nur 
ber necessary to Col iplete the hpoarad 
the ensuing year could be voted for by 


1ember 


The Chamber of Commerce installed 
the machine chiefly to inform members 
oncerning its advantages and to attract 


the attention, also, of thi general | 


Printer Members Print Program 
for Chamber 
VERY attractive souvenir prog 


4 nd booklet was printed by th 


Print rs’ Council of the Pittsburgh (ham- 


ber of Commerce for the annual dinn 
ind meeting of that organization or 
Lincoln’s Birthday 

The foreword to this unique leaflet 


stated that “the Printers’ Council, re- 
ilizing the opportunity afforded. has de- 


signed and printed this program and boo} 


let in the short time allotted. to show 
the grade of printing Pittsburgh printers 
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PEERLESS. . 
“TRANSMITTER 


NOTHER member of our 1929 line of models used for sending out box 
and telephone alarms to engine houses on automatic, semi-automatic, and 


manual systems. Among its features are: positive non-interfering and succession 





movement that looks in at every round, complying with N.F.P.A. recommend- 
ations—dial type of number set-up—locked dials to prevent interference follow- 
ing number set-up—special code signals can be sent preceding box numbers— 
| greater speed in number set-up—all number dials restored by one operation— 
panel sloped at convenient angle—dead front panel protects operator—highly 
insulated throughout—handles 1 to 4 rounds inclusive—capacity of 24 com- 


plete rounds at one winding. 


Descriptive Bulletin Sent Upon Request 





THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


“4 BOX A BLOCK” 
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Chief Justice Taft Urges Larger 
and Better-Organized 
Police Forces 

HE part municipalities should play in 
= the growing campaign to reduce crime 
throughout the country, was stressed by 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft of 
the United Stutes Supreme Court recently 
in an interview reported by Basil Manly 
in the New York Evening World and 
other newspapers. 

Rather than submit to the increased 
criminal activity or attempt to cope with 
it through our present police forces and 
court procedure, Mr. Taft believes cities 
and states must intensify and perfect the 
entire machinery of justice. 

Referring to organized crime, the Chief 
Justice is quoted as saying: “There is 
a problem which unquestionably menaces 
our civilization. Our entire machinery 
of justice must be geared up to cope with 
it. Our police forces, our prosecuting or- 
ganizations and our court system must 
all be improved until we are able to sub- 
due these criminal organizations. 

“First of all, we must detect and cap- 
ture criminals. This means a larger and 
better-organized police force in every 
state and city. It will cost some money, 
but in proportion to the menace which 
confronts us it will be cheap at almost 
any price. Every state should have an 
efficient constabulary. It should be or- 
ganized not only to patrol the rural dis- 
tricts and the state highways but also to 
reinforce the police forces of towns and 
cities whenever conditions may make it 
necessary. i 

“If we can perfect our police systems 
and our court procedure, I have no doubt 
that within a reasonable time, we can 
bring under control even the most aggres- 
sive gangs which are now preying upon 
our cities and states.” 


Steel Vests and Machine Guns, 
Motorcycles and New Uniforms 


for Toledo Police 


i machine guns and ten steel vests 
are now being used by members of 
the Toledo, Ohio, Police Department in 
their campaign against crime. 

Reviewing the major activities of that 
department during 1928, the Toledo City 
Journal remarks that “the training of the 
men to use these deadly instruments has 
no doubt had a very potent effect upon the 
crooks who have made Toledo their head- 
quarters for operation.” 

To overtake speeders and to aid in the 
general patrolling of the city, ten new 
high-speed motorcycles are reported to be 
proving very effective. The number of 
persons arrested for speeding increased 
from 289 during the first 11 months of 
1927 to 1,974 during the same period of 
1928. Another improvement, the City 
Journal says, is new-style police uniforms, 
which have given the entire force a more 
distinctive appearance. 

Several of the policemen who in former 
years filled clerical positions in the police 
division have been placed in active ser- 
vice, increasing the active man-power ap- 
preciably. By employing 20 men at $3 per 
day to act as traffic police in the vicinity 
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of schools, regular policemen have been 
released for more active duty. Additional 
officers have been made available for other 
work through the installation of 36 new 
automatic traffic lights in 1928. 

To relieve the congestion in the criminal 
branch of the municipal court and to sepa- 
rate cases involving traffic misdemeanors 
from more serious criminal cases, a traf- 
fic court was established last year. It is 
now unnecessary for the traffic violators 
to wait in court until the criminal cases 
have been heard. 


Fire Prevention Bureau Is 
Effective in Detroit 
| ae payphit: of one huge fire in 1927, 

_4 the annual fire loss in Detroit has 
been practically the same for four years, 
despite the fact that 28,000 new buildings 
were erected during the past year alone, 
according to the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

The 1928 report of the Detroit Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau reveals that the loss from 
incendiary fires last year was the lowest 
in five years and that 10 convictions were 
secured. Inspections for the year totaled 
65,099 and 35,925 hazardous conditions 
were remedied. The 1928 fire loss in De- 
troit was $3,682,964; in 1927, $5,786,369; 
in 1926, $3.985.761; and in 1925, $3,985,761 


Training Police and Firemen in 
New York State 


Ne a direct result of the success of the 
4 police training schools in New York 
State this winter, the State Conference of 
Mayors is now contemplating a similar 
system of instruction for firemen. 

Data collected by the New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Information disclose 
that only 14 out of 36 cities reporting, and 
but 5 out of 23 villages, now operate 
training schools for their firemen. In all 
the other communities special drills at 
stated periods, instruction by chiefs and 
captains, instruction of volunteers by reg- 
ular men, etc., constitute the only training 
given the firemen. 

Nine of the ten zone headquarters for 
the police schools reported a total at- 
tendance of 2,620 for the first week. The 
Rochester school led with 723 men attend- 
ing the classes; Mineola was second with 
551; Buffalo drew 469 from its district; 
and Binghamton, 216. Attendance at th 
schools in the other zones included White 
Plains, 170; Utica, 154; Troy, 138; Kings- 


21 


ton, 114; and Schenectady, 85. The Syra- 
cuse school had not started to function 
when these figures were compiled. There 
were 37 zone cities, 35 first class zone vil- 
lages, and 41 other municipalities repre- 
sented at the nine schools. 

Additional information gathered dis- 
closes that the State Police School at Troy 
has 12 policemen from 2 cities and 1 first 
class village among its students. In per- 
centage figures, 85 per cent of the first 
class villages of the state have policemen 
under training in a zone school and 75 per 
cent of the cities. Including all schools, 
there are 117 municipalities in New York 
State which have policemen under train- 
ing at the New York City Police School, 
or the State Police School, or a zone 
school. There are 8 cities and 3 first class 
villages in the Syracuse zone, the school 
for which has not yet started. The zone 
schools also are training men of the West- 
chester County Parkway staff, the Sheriff's 
office of Rensselaer County, the Nassau 
County Police, the Great Neck, L. IL, 
Estates, the Long Island Railroad, and 
the New York Central Railroad 

These zones schools are being conducted 
under the auspices of the New York State 
Conference of Mayors. Cornelius F 
Cahalane, police consultant for the Hol- 
land Tunnel Commission, is the Confer- 
ence’s consultant 


Town and City Join to Solve Rural 
Fire Problem in Wisconsin 
N agreement has been reached pro- 

A viding for the purchase of rural fire- 
fighting equipment by the town of Fond 
du Lac, and its maintenance by the city 
of Fond du Lac, Wis 

The town is to purchase a fire-trucl 
fire-hos¢ , ladder, and chemical equipmer! 
The city will maintain and provide all 
necessary repairs, und re -charge the chen 
ical tanks. It 
alarms in the township and any adjoin- 
ing territory to be determined later. Two 
members of the city department will 
company the truck on all runs, and in ‘he 
event that the equipment is out of ser- 
vice for repairs, the cit) 


wrees to re spond to all 


y agrees to pro- 
vide one of its own trucks to respond to 

According to The Municipality, the 
publication of the Wisconsin State League 
of Municipalities, the city does not agre 
to furnish complete fire protection for 
the rural districts, but merely to provid 
a service supplementary to the regular 
volunteer service. The city is also re- 
lieved of all liability by the terms of the 
agreement, which is effective at once and 
continues for the life of the equipment 
The Town 3oard has evolved a plan for 


placing the apparatus at the disposal of 
property owners residing outside the town 
of Fond du Lac and within a reasonable 
distance of the town lines. The mini- 
mum fee for such service has been placed 
it $25 for residences, while other prop- 
erty will be protected in accordance with 


the extent of the investment. 


Fire, Police and Traffic Officials 
will find articles concerned with their in- 
terests on pages 85, 96, 98, 115, 116 and 150 
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Recommendation No. 79 


Quoting from Page 30, Report of Committee of Amer- 
ican Engineering Council on Street Traffic Signs, 
Signals and Markings, 1929. 


“A flexible sign insert may be used as an alternative 
marker for words painted on surface of the roadway. Such 
i marker shall be made of rubber or similar flexible material 
that will stand upright under normal conditions, but will 
bend flat on the pavement when hit by the wheels of a 
vehicle, so that it will offer no resistance to the free passage 
of the vehicle nor damage it nor the marker. Such amarker 
shall not be larger than eight inches in height and thirty 
inches in length, and shall have yellow letters on a black 
bacl ground [he base of the marker shall be inserted in 
the pavement in such a way that it may be readily removed 
either for replacement or in winter to avoid its destruction 

] 


SNOWDIOWS 


Note That this Recommendation Perfectly Describes 


STANDARD Stop top MARKER 

They are made of Flexible Rubber. 

They are installed in the pavement or dirt road. 

They stand 7 inches high and are 22 inches long. 

The letters are bright yellow on black background. 

They stand upright on the pavement in direct line of vision. 

When vehicle passes over marker it bends flat to pavement 
offering no resistance and without injury to the vehicle or the 
marker. 

When run over at any angle the marker flips right back into 
upright position; this flexibility makes it self-cleaning. They 
need no attention after once installed. 

They may be readily removed for replacement, or, in winter 
to avoid destruction by snowplows. 


Standard Flexible Rubber Traffic 
Markers Are Now Being Used by 
More Than a Thousand Cities 


Standard Traffic Marker Co. 


1711 East Second Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 














iis Standard Traffic Marker Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
— Send us full details of your FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
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GEORGE M. KELLOGG FRANK A. BRADY CHARLES MOHLIS L. F. BLANK 
Fire Chief, Sioux City, Iowa Police Chief, Davenport, Iowa Police Chief, Waterloo, Iowa Fire Chief, Burlington, Iowa 
(Appointed 1889) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1902) 


WHO Ss WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Which 
Have Appeared Monthly 


SF ) H. J. CALLAHAN 
— .- 4. ae Since the January, 1928, Issue Fire Chief, Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
(Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1925) 




















J. J. BROWN C. P. BENDA DANIEL H. SHIRE E. M. PLATTERY 
Fire Chief, Muscatine, Iowa Police Chief, Iowa City, Iowa Fire Chief, Mason City, Iowa Police Chief, Pt. Dodge, Iowa 
(Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1918) 
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THOMAS Q. JENIKE c. C. PIGMAN JOHN ANDERSON CHARLES PHELPS 
Police Chief, Norwood, Ohio Pire Chief, Marshalltown, Iowa Fire Chief, Keokuk, Iowa Police Chief, Jackson, Mich 
(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1905) (Appointed 1924) 











hen Construction Blocks the Road— 


Will the Red Lantern 
be reliable all night long? 


THE NEW 
EVEREADY PORTABLE FLASHER 


} . —_—_ —— a ——_—_— — 


YUSANDS of new roads are being built all over 
intrv. New crossings. New dangers. When 


ome thundering out of the darkness 




































families coming home from town—salesmen driv 
ing hard late at night— when they approach you! 


danger sign will there be a warning signal there 
regardless of time or weather? 

Lives will be saved this year by the new 
Eveready Portable Flasher. Its penetrating in 
termittent flashes show the warning red of danger 
60 times a minute. The motorist driving home 
at night with his wife and children sees its gleam 
of red stabbing through the blackness, and stops. 
Detours around the danger. 

Put an Eveready Portable Flasher on every bad 
highway corner, dangerous crossing, obstructed 


street or road, temporary excavation and wherever 


safety signals are needed. These flashers will take 
re of themselves for two months without human 
ntion., 


Eveready Portable Flashers have absolute, un- 
ring dependability. They cannot be blown 

out by the strongest gales. Yet these flashers can 
be serviced for only $10 a year. They require no 
inspections, and thus eliminate upkeep ex- 
pense. Buy the new Eveready Portable Flasher 





National Carbon Company’s distributors. 


rIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York, N. ¥ 
Branches 
cago Kansas City 


stam ity San Francisco 


Um and Carbon 
Corporation 


EVE? FADY 


TRAC 


PORTABLE rLAt HER 
— dry battery operated 








Specifications—Height 16 inches. Diameter of base 
7 inches. Weight, including batteries, 16% pounds. 
Requires four standard Eveready 6-inch Dry Cells 
connected in series to deliver 6 volts. Extra 6-volt 
lamp inside battery housing. Battery compartment 
constructed of seamless steel attractively finished in 
red. Top of flasher cadmium plated for weather pro 
tection. Heavy fresnel-type red glass lens. Padlock 
for battery compartment with an extra-long hasp 
so that the device can be chained. This flasher 

of rugged construction throughout and entirely 

weather-proof. 
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LOW-COST ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
The American Tar Products Co. (P. L 
Griffiths, Mgr., Tarmac Dept.), Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., will be 
glad to tell you methods of using Tarmac by 
which highway officials who have large mileages 
and limited funds can give their taxpayers 
smooth year-round roads at low cost. 


ELEVATED TANKS AND TOWERS 
The illustrated booklet of the R. D 
Cole Mfg. Co. (Bryan Blackburn, En 
gineer), Newnan, Ga., describes Coie 
elevated tanks and towers to meet any specia 
requirements, as well as standpipes, boiler 
flumes, etc., made by this company. 


VOTING MACHINES 
The Automatic Registering Machine Co., 


Inc. (Russell F. Griffen, Vice-Pres.), 
Jamestown, N. Y., has issued an illus 


trated booklet, A-4, describing the voting 
machines made by this company. 
READY-MIXBD CONCRETE BODIES 

The new ready-mixed concrete body 


developed by C. O. Bartlett & Snow 

Co., Sam Gertz, 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is described in Bulletin 62 
which will be sent on request to road and 
street officials. 


THE SILENT PATROL 


The Indian Motocycle Co. (W. 8S. Bon- 

ton), Springfield, Mass., will gladly send 

its descriptive literature on the new 
Indian-4, which is silent in operation, has 
quick getaway, two independent braking sys- 
tems working on front and rear wheels, low 
center of balance that allows turning corners 
at speed, and other features of advantage 
to police patrol work. 


FLOODLIGHTING 


This is the title of a new and very 

interesting 38-page booklet by O. F. 

Haas and K. M. Reid, which presents a 
comprehensive design procedure, together with 
suggestions on floodlighting effects, equipment 
and equipment location, and which may be 
secured on request from Kirk M. Reid, En- 
gineering Dept., National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


TANDEM ROLLERS 


The Barber Asphalt Co. (W. F. Hartzell, 

Ady. Mgr.) 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

Pa., will be pleased to send to interested 
highway officials, highway engineers and con- 
tractors copies of its i6-page Bulletin No. 
1A, which describes Iroquois tandem rollers, 
giving a list of repair parts, and directions 
for operation and maintenance. 


TAX APPRAISALS 


The Lloyd-Thomas Co. (Wallace W. 

True, Asst. Vice-Pres.), 4411 Ravens- 

wood Ave., Chicago, Ill., will be glad 
to send copies of its Booklet A-105, which de- 
scribes the Lloyd-Thomas scientific tax equal- 
ization service, which furnishes provable prop- 
erty values, an accurate base for the tax levy 
and a basis for true equalization. 


ROCK-CRUSHING EQUIPMENT 


The Good Roads Machinery Co., Kennett 

Square, Pa., has issued a very complete 

_. &4page —— KCE completely de- 

scribing its rock-crushing equipment, screens, 
conveyors, chutes and bins. 


A NEW 5-UNIT FAIRWAY MOWER 


A new gang mower composed of five 
30-inch, 5-blade mowing units cutting 

: & 142-inch swath and known as the New 
Fairway Quint, is described in an interesting 
new catalog of the Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 


Works (J. 8. Bongright, Vice-Pres.), 1650 
N. 23rd St. Philadelphia, Pa., which also 
describes this company’s complete lime of 


mowers for golf courses, parks and private 
estates. 


AERIAL PLATFORM LADDERS 

The Seagrave Corp. (Lester Stevenso 

Sales Mgr.), Columbus, Ohio, bas an 

nounced an aerial platform ladde 
mounted on a Ford truck chassis which is ad 
mirably adapted for such municipal! 
servicing street lights, spraying trees, adjusting 
suspended traffic lights and making repairs t 
trolley wires on municipally owned street-ra 
way systems. This ladder is completely d« 
scribed and illustrated in a very interestir 
folder, which may be secured on request 


Work «as 


A FIRE DEPARTMENT SALVAGE PUMP 


Bulletin No. 288 F of the Byron Jack 


son Pump Co. (Chas. E. Mowry, Sales 
Engr.), Berkeley, Calif., describes this 
company’s line of centrifugal fire pumps, in 


cluding the salvage pump, which is built with 
small wheels and narrow treads to permit its 
being maneuvered through doors and into build 
ings to draw off the water poured ont 
before it can collect and cause 
goods stored in a basement 


a fire 
damage to 


CORROSION-RESISTING CAST IRON PIPE 


A threaded pipe made of corrosion 

resisting high-quality alloy iron in 

diameter from 1% to 6 inches has been 
announced by the American Radiator Co. (M 
L. Stiver, Adv. Mgr.), 40 W. 40th St., New 
York, under the name of Arco metal pipe 
It is described in detail in Catalog Form No 
9012 of this company. 


HOISTS AND DUMP BODIES 
Information regarding the complete line 
of Wood hoists and all-steal dump 
bodies for every municipal service, may 
be secured on request from the Wood Hydrau 
lie Hoist & Body Co. (Frank H. Dewey, Gen 
Mgr.), 7924 Riopelle St., Detroit, Mich. 


GARBAGE INCINERATION 

The Nye Odorless Incinerator Corp. (R 

S. Varborough, Sales Mgr.), Macon 
E Ga., will gladly send complete informa 
tion regarding Nye garbage incinerators, which 
require no skilled labor, no fuel and no sep 
aration of the refuse, burning wet garbage 
rapidly and without obnoxious odors 


TRAFFIC SIRENS 

Bulletin 660 of the Sterling Siren Fire 

Alarm O©o., Inc. (F. C. Buckley), 53 

Allen St., Rochester, N. Y., illustrates 
Sterling traffic sirens, which are posted at im 
portant intersections and operated from a cen 
tral source, sounding a note of warning before 
re apparatus approaches, as well as other 
Sterling sirens for municipal use 


MUNICIPAL PLANTING 
The Storrs & Harrison Co. (W. C. Har 
rison, Pres.), Box K, Painesville, Ohio 
will be pleased to quote prices on its 
general nursery stock, including trees 
roses and hardy perennials. 


DEEP-WELL PUMPS 
Catalogs on Pomona double-stroke deey 
well power pumps which will serve for 
every deep-well pumping need, may be 
secured on request from the United Iron Works 
Inc. (A. C. Dailey, Adv. Mgr.), Springfield, Mo 


A GRADER WITH NEW LIFTING MECHAN- 
ISM 


The W. A. Riddell Co. (W. A. Riddell 

Pres.), Dept. F, Bucyrus, Ohio, will be 

glad to send to those interested a com- 
plete description of its new rear-control, one 
man Warco grader, which is equipped with a 
new screw lift mechanism for raising and 
lowering the blade. 


MECHANICAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR ROAD 
WORK 
A recent 16-page booklet describing the 
Big Sandy and Handy Sandy mechani- 
cal distributors for road surfacing 
which are made in a number of models to suit 
various needs, may be secured by any one in- 
terested, from Highway Service, Inc. (Milton 
Burghardt, Pres.), New Bedford, Mass 


shrubs 


'EI'TER CARE FOR METERS 


Ford Meter Box Co. (T. W. M, 

Namee, Sec.-Treas.), Wabash, Ind.. bas 

recently issued a folder describing its 

ny e line of meter setting and testing 

sipu t of all kinds, which will be of par 
ilar interest to water-works officials 


SCHOOL FIRE-ALARMS 

manually operated fire-alarn 
whicn is shipped 
tior blueprint 


system 
complete with eree 
ready for installation, 


t t developed by the Thomas-Smith Co 
(\V. R. Levinger, Gen. Mgr.), Canton, Ohio, is 
described r ts iterature, which may be se 


ONE-WAY TRUCK SNOW-PLOWS 


Batavia Steel Plate Co 





( (Lester T 


Ross Sa 
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Batavia, N. Y has developed a mold 
board snow-plow which can be readily attached 
to all types of modern motor trucks This 


plow is described in a 16-page, well-illustrated 
catalog issued by this company 


FRICTIONLESS WATER METERS 
Complete data regarding Hersey water 
meters which are of the direct flow 
type and in which mechanical and 
draulic friction is reduced to a minimum, may 
be secured from the Hersey Mfg. Co. (Walter 
Hersey, Pres.). E and Second Sts., South 
Boston, Mass. 


AIRPORT COLOR LIGHTING 
Bulletin Nv 76 of the Reynolds F 
Co. (E. F. stoker, Adv. Mgr.), 2¢ 
W. Congress S:., Chicago, Ill., deser 
Reco color hoods wit holder for border 
on the airport or f signa: lights of a 
scriptions, made in seven colors and :r r 
glass. 


TANKS AND STAND?! '/PES 
Engineering advi.e on al! kinds of 
vated steel tanks, white-way lamp-posts 
meter-boxes, park benches 
ings, anti-rattle manhole covers and rings 
boilers and engines, may be secured witho:r 
obligation from J. 8S. Schofield's Son Co. (. 
Newton Barnes, Vice-Pres.), Macon, Ga 


sewer cast 


CONTROLLING MOTOR TRUCKS 
The Service Recorder Co. (H. R Coos 
Pres.), Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
will gladly complete information re 
garding the Servis Recorder for trucks, whi*b 
has been successfully used in cities and coun 
ties in the United States 


FIRE AND POLICE ALARM CABLE 
The engineers of the Simplex 
and Cable Co. (Arthur F. Lewis, 
Megr.), 201 Devonshire St Boston, 

Mass., are always ready to cooperate with 

city officials and others who desire informa- 

tion about properly designed, Fibrex pre- 
tected signal cables for police and fire alarm 
service 


Wire 
Adv. 


LARGE SHRUBS 
W. & T. Smith Co. (Theo. M. Smith 
Pres.), Geneva, N. Y., will gladly send 
complete information and prices regard- 
ing its complete line of large shrubs at special 


prices for city park and ornamental planting. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


This is the title of a very iteresting 
40-page booklet which describes liqnid 
chlorine its properties equipment, 


shipping and storing, uses of chlorine and its 
safe handling, as well as emergency measures 
This booklet is issued by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. (N. E. Bartlett, Vice-Pres.), 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., from which 
copies may be secured on request 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
A new price list of ornamental trees, 
flowering shrubs and evergreens for 
street and park planting has been 
sued by Wyman'’s Framingham Nurseries (RK 
M. Wyman, Mgr.), Framingham, Mass., and 
will be sent on request to interested city of- 
ficiais. 
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Over 1400 optamnne 
kill small fires this way 


Over fourteen hundred depart- 
ments have installed the FOAMITL 
FD Extinguisher as standard 


equipment on fire apparatus. More 
and more, Fire Chiefs are ordering 
these FOAMITE Extinguishers for 
use on small fires. 

The “FD” discharges about 20 
gallons of fire-killing Firefoam, 
smothering fire under an air-tight 


blanket. Firefoam is just as effec- 
tive on gasoline, oil, or any other 
blazing liquid, as it is on ordinary 
burning material. It puts the fire 
out and keeps it out. 

The “FD” cuts down damage 
that usually results when water or 
liquid chemicals are used on small 
fires. Firefoam confines the loss 
to the fire loss itself. It puts out 


fire with the least possibie damage 
to surrounding materials. 
“Modern Fire Fighting Methods” 
is a booklet that describes all units 
of FOAMITE equipment that are 
especially designed for Fire 
Department use. Write for it. 
American-LaFrance and Foamite 
Corporation, Engineers and Man- 
ufacturers, Dept C14, Elmira, N.Y. 


AMERICAN-]A FRANCE» FOAMITE PROTECTION 


A Complete Engineering Service 


For Extinguishing Fires 


Do you mention Tat American Crty when writing? Please do. 











STREET BROOMS 
Samples of Lay street brooms or 4 
folder complete:y describing them, may 
he secured without obligation from th« 
Lay Co. (H. J. Lay, Pres.), 1900 Wayne 

Ave Portland, Ind 


w ATES. TIGHT SEWER JOINTS 
The Ric-wiL Co. (J. A. Willett Adv. 
Mer.). Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a 
folder describing Ric-wilL sewer joint 
»pound. which is made of selected refined 
asphalt with an acid-resisting filler for mak- 
ng permanent waterproof and root-tight 
sewer pipe joints 


NEW SEWER DRAG SYSTEM : a 
The Turbine Sewer Machine Ce (F. W. 
Fuchs, Sec.), 5210 State St Milwau- 
kee. Wis., has recently announced a 
new sewer drag system designed for use in 
cities without water pressure or without suf- 
ficient funds to: purchase the more expensive 
Turbine sewer-cleaning machine. 


TREES—-SHRUBS—-PERENNIALS 

The catalog which will be sent on re- 

quest by the Naperville Nurseries (PF. 

W. Van Oven, Pres.), Naperville, Du- 
Page County, Ill, describes this company's 
complete line of ornamental trees, shrubs 
vines, evergreens and perennials for parks, 
playground, cemeteries, street improvements 
and forestry projects 


CLEANING WATER-MAINS 
Literature regarding The National 
Method of cleaning water-mains with 
out injury to the pipe lining, restoring 
mains to their former capacities, may be se 
eured from the National Water Main Cleaning 
Co. (Burt B. Hodgman, Chief Engr.), Hudson 
Terminal Bldg., New York. 


FULL-CRAWLER TRENCHERS 
The Parsons Co. (N. D. Wind, Vice 
Pres.), Newton, Iowa, will be pleased 
to send complete specifications regard 
ing the Parsons 31, which is the 
trench machine ever mounted on full-crawlers 
and which can dig at either side or in the 
center 


biggest 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED METERS 
Complete data regarding the Arctic and 


Tropic water meters may be secured 
from the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. (J. E. Brown, Dir. of Sales), 400 Lex 


ington Ave., Homewood, Pittsburgh, Pa 
A PLANTING GUIDE 
Pontiac Nurseries (B. J. Monahan. Adv 
Mer.), Romeo, Mich.. will be pleased 
to mail you a copy of its new Planting 
Guide and a list of its special prices to par) 
and cemetery superintendents and other of 
ficials for civic planting of trees. shrubs and 
evergreens 


CALKING CAST IRON PIPE 
The Leadite Co. (George McKay. Jr., 
Pres.), Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
Pa., will be pleased to send complet 
information regarding Leadite  self-calking 
jointing material for cast iron pipe. 


DEPENDABLE FIRE-HYDRANTS 
4 booklet describing Ludlow fire 
hydrants, which are in use in over 
3,000 cities in the United States. will 
gladly be sent to interested city officials by 
the Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co. (James H. Cald 
well, Pres.), Troy, N. Y¥ 


SAND-MOLDED CAST IRON PIPE 
The MeWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir 
mingham, Ala., will be pleased to send 
complete data regarding McWane cast 
iron pipe, which is sand-molded inside and 
outside and in making which the whole pipe 
is poured simultaneously 


LAWN-MOWER SHARPENERS 
A catalog and list of users of the Peer 
less lawn-mower sharpener. made by 
the Fate-Root-Heath Co. (J. A. Root, 
Pres.), 908 Bell St., Plymouth, Ohio, will be 
sent on request 


SERVICE BOXES 


The H. W. Clark Co. (Donald M. 
Clark, Sales Mgr.), Mattoon, Ill., man 
ufacturers of water-works necessities, 


has issued a folder describing Clark service 
boxes with rust-proof, quick-acting plug, and 
Clark repair lids for service boxes. 


MELTING FURNACES 
Sheet No. 102 of the Hauck Mfg. Co. 
(F. J. Schwenck, Sales Mgr.), 126 
Tenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., illustrates 
and describes Hauck melting furnaces, both 
portable and stationary, with the new slide- 
rail heat control. 


CATALOGS WILL HELP YO! 


TREE SURGERY 


The Davey Tree Expert (¢ Hugo F 

Birkner Ass’t. Gen Mer 29 ( 

Bank Bldg., Kent., Ohi “ be pleases 
to receive inquiries from park and street 
ficials interested in the preservatior f the 
city’s trees through a systematic method 


treating them to save them 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Mono-Cast cast iron pipe, which is pe 

manent and economical] for water-works 

installations, is manufactured by tl 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. (Cecil A. Carlisl 


Pub. Mgr.). P.O. Box 151, Birmingham, Ala 
from which complete information and prices 
may be secured 


MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 
Literature describing any type of mo 
tor fire apparatus or fire department sup 
plies will be sent on request by the 
American LaFrance and Foamite Corp. (Nor 
man F,. Kimball, Mgr. of Adv.), Dept. ©-1 
Elmira, N. Y 


seme ge EQUIPMENT 
The 1929 Catalog describing the con 
plete line of American slides, merry 
go-rounds and playground devices and 
outfits of all kinds, may be secured from the 
American Playground Device Co. (J. E. Wilk 
ins (See. and Treas.), Anderson, Ind 


PIPE FOR AIRPORT DRAINAGE 
Complete information regarding Arm 
co perforated flexible pipe, which can 
not break from impact and provides 
continuous drainage for airport landing fields 


may be secured from the Armco Culvert 
Mfrs. Assn. (Anton S. Rosing, Pub. Mer.) 
Middletown, Ohio. 
EASILY LAID PIPE 

The Central Foundry Co (Henry 


Hoeltge, Adv. Mgr.), 420 Lexington 

Ave., New York, will be pleased to 
send complete information and prices on Un 
versal cast iron pipe, which requires wrenches 
as the only tools for laying to make joints 
that are tight, flexible and dependable 


TAR KETTLES AND HEATERS 


Illustrated catalogs describing the 

complete line of Chausse oil-burning 

surface heaters, fire wagons, tar ket 
tles, concrete mixer heaters, kerosene torches 
and portable asphalt plants may be secured 
from the White Mfg. C CW Mck. Wt 
Pres.), Elkhart, Ind 


MOTOR MOWERS AND ROLLERS 


Coldwell power mowers and rollers 

any iawn-mowing or rolling problen at 

the price you want pay ar 1 
scribed in literature which may | a " 
from the Coldwell Lawn Mower Cx (R. W 


Speiser, Sales Mgr.), Newburgh, N. Y 


WATER SERVICES THAT SERVE 
This is the title of a brochure just 
sued by the Copper and B rass Researcl 


Assn. (William A. Willi Mer.), 25 
Broadway, New York, which should be in the 
hands of those contemplating the nstallat 


of service pipe 


ELECTRIC TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
Traffic Signal Catalog 224 of the 
Crouse-Hinds Co (f. W Clary Mer 
Pub. Dept.), Syracuse, N. ¥ will 
sent on request to street and traffic officia 
interested in the electric traffic signals manu 
factured by this company 


WATER WORKS PUMPS 
Catalog B-64 of the 
Turbine To (H D 


DeLaval Steam 
Watsor Sales 


Mer.) describes DeLava geared tur 
bine-driven centrifugal pumps _ f 
works plants, which handle water at the low 


est total cost, including fue attendance and 


fixed charges on apparatus, foundations and 
buildings 
WATER AND GAS PIPE 
The Donaldson Iron Co. (J. G. Eber 
leir Pres.), Emaus, Lehigh Co P 
manufacturers of cast iron pe 
water and gas services, as well as special cast 
ings and flange work, will gladly send inf 


mation on its products without obliga 


HOW TO MAINTAIN ROADS 

This is the title of a free book 

sued by the Dow Chemical ¢ (D 

ald Williams, Asst. Sales Mer.), 61 
Midland, Mich which gives 
complete information on Dowflake, calcium 
chloride, which, applied to the surface of a 
gravel road, absorbs moisture from the air 
making the road surface firm, resi- 
lient and dust-free 


Jefferson St., 


smooth, 


o- 
~é 
SLIPPERY PAV EMENTS 
rmation and pr s regarding 
‘ sand eade which can 
. attached t t ks loaded 
and and nders and dispatched t var 
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I may be secured by 
icials from the General Mo 
tors Truck (John M. Howard, Adv. Mgr 


nterested ty off 


STREET SIGNS 


The Allen Foundry, Adams, Mass., will 
be pleased to send complete information 
and prices regarding its no parking and 
caution signs, which are made cf cast iron with 
raised black letters on an orange ground or in 


any color combination desired 


WATER REFERENCE CHARTS 


Water-works officials who have of , 
wished for a quick reference chart for 
nverting figures from one set of meas- 

irement terms to another n figuring some 
water-work problem, may secure on request 
h set f the quick references harts levised 
by R. W Sparling, 945 N. Main St La Ar 
geles, Calif., giving water flow in different 
pipes at equal volumes in gallor per minute 
weight, power and volume water equivalents 
and qua 4 of water 


Cc ONCRETE Cc oy yin MANUAL 


Portiand Cemer Ss! (( R. Ege, 
M Put amet Ay ; W Grand 
\ Chicago, Ill., 1 be glad to send 
rmation regarding a new autl 
ur of reinforced concrete desig 
r has perfected methods 
ed I ete design that have produced 
‘ g I s I ¢ f 4 
ra for ( ‘ t 
) $ 


s company 


WARN ING AND DANGER SIGH ALS 


( officials nterested n hig 
warning and danger signals, Ler 
eflecting unit d ast a n 
ree g ( he higl t type as Ww As 
e, pa ng and traffic gr truck and 
I reflector and uminated warning 
eacor hould write for information regard 
g th Redflex line, manufactured by the Red 
Signa ( (1 Ss lartir Mg 2 
, l gh Ave ( eliand 8] 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


Data regarding the ati f 
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r e Ele ) Bl 4 ( ( 
S 49 I V Pres.) S 41 S 
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Park PI New York, which has proved 
rth in many cities, is described in literature 
which may be secured from this compan 
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HIS bridg 


Ive, 
tionally heavy load of trat 


carrying ar 


recently had its approaches 
with 14,000 square feet of 
cised Protection Course, wh 
bridge itself was surfaced 
Servicised Asphalt Plankin 
Servicised Sidewalk Material— 
another instance of careful select 
of materials, to insure long and 
interrupted service. 








N bridge installation, Servicised Protection 
Course for waterproofing 1” thick, bedded in hot as- 


phalt over waterproofed fabric, has given excellent 





itisfaction, The granite block pavement was placed im- 


mediately over the protection course, 


The general use of these products is rapidly coming to 


front, it being the experience of many contractors 


id engineers that they will outwear any similar product 
reviously on the market. 


[he three principal features of these products are, 
ng in construction and application; assurance of ab- 
lute protection from perforation, and the securing of 
firmer base for the overlying covering. 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS. 
Servicised Planking, because of its toughness, resistance 
: Asphalt Planking. Sidewalk Material. 

to wear and excellent appearance, has received the un- ; : ‘ : 
Protection Planking. Waterproofing Asphalt. 
Rail Filler. Raggle Block. 
Expansion Joint. Saturated Felt. 
: — , , : Industri: looring. Sewer Pipe Packing. 

Sales Engineers and Dealers will find this a rapidly P ial Flooring ‘ E e 
crowing field, 


qualified approval of many _ engineers—satisfactory 


service being our best sales argument. 











Write today, for details and literature 


SP —SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Bye Factory: 6051 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 
General Office: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl, 


Address All Communications to the General Office 














During March we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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. MARCH, 1929 THE AMERICAN CITY advocates 
} Vol. XL, No. 3 | for municipalities and counties: 
3 I. City and regional planning and soning for spacious development 
; ; £) I 
2. Streets and roads that are well built, well lighted, well cleaned 
3. An abundant supply of pure, soft, palatable water 
4. Sanitary disposal of sewage and garbage 
3. Fire and police departments properly trained and equipped 
6. Thorough and uniform traffic control; fewer grade crossings 
| 
443 Fourth Avenue 7. Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, and swimming pools 
: | ¢ e A 
| J , . | eo ° ms ene ° . . . . 
| New York | 8. Administrative efficiency and citizenship cooperation in bringing 
| . 
, these things to pass 
| 50 Cents, $4 a Year | gs lo p 
i tancnintnadinnatineditnatiandtndtnainaliadindindtadtnn dirt dindindiaaiadindindinde hm tna 8 #is 
7 ’ 
. 
no—d Xx ear an Ore O 
a 
” . . . . y . . . . a >. . . . > = 2 
How the Central Business District of Chicago Has Benefited from Prohibited Parking 
o ° . . Y* ’ J 
Varly Complaints of Apprehensive Minority Long Since Forgotten 
By ROBERT H. NAU 
SECRETARY, STREET TRaFFic ComMirrer, THe Cuicaco Association or CoMMERC! 
| . = 
| LITTLE more than a year ago. tion was conducted by a committee of furniture, shoe and book stores, offic 
| —on January 10, 1928, to be 78 members under the supervision ef buildings, banks and restaurants. Em- 
exact—the zero hour had arrived Miller MeClintock, Director of the ployees of these institutions made the 
for the beginning of a trial of prohibited Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Re- check. The study was made in May 
narking in the central business district search. The report included the actual 1926 
of the city of Chicago. Twice before in ordinances covering (1) the establish- In the same month the Loop district 
) . ¢ . © oo i - ha a trati ay 
the annals of Chicago history, such an ment of a traffic engineering division in was found to be the concentration point 
f als A ; > ee A — dail het wea 7 
ordinance was about to be passed, but the Department of Public Works, (2) for 846,750 persons daily between 7:00 
each time a test of its advantages was the creation of the Greater Chicago a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Mass transporta- 
delayed—once in 1920 when the Mayor Street Traffic Commission, and (3) a tion agencies carried 80.8 per cent of 
returned the ordinance to the City Coun- new set of traffic regulations these people, while the passenger aut 
r \ ; é ‘ ' ee hroangl 99 ner cent 
cil for further consideration, and in One of the sections of this last ordi- mobile brought in 19.2 per cen 
: mi ’ Tg. ‘ ' awk » » fA . t was also {o at t onlv 1,157 rs 
December, 1925, when the Street Traf- nance prohibited parking in the central I | of un — _ ! on - 
fic Committee of the Chicago Associa- business district from 7:00 a. m. to could be legally parked a le curbs In 
tion of Commerce requested that action 6:30 p.m. on all days except Sundays — the Loo] it any give n Ins int, or 18,222 
lhdav ‘king is per- for the business > nhumber act 
be postponed. On the latter occasion and legal holidays. Parking por | . day. The num ; 
the ordinance was to be in effect for mitted after 3:00 p. m. on Saturdays y hinaing space to ae. on Wan oe 
two weeks prior to Christmas. This re- The text of the present regulation dif- siderably less, because the average parl 
quest was based on the fact that the fers materially from that proposed in ing “s a een re ee ee 
: ‘ - . - . rs ffaet ad n thougn the nen eXis g I 
City Council had just invited the Chi- the traffic survey, but in its effect and gt 
. sn ey aa ‘tically identic: nance pr ed for o1 thirty m f 
cago Association of Commerce to make administration it is practically identica ( 
, Storage es In garages, Grant t 
comprehensive study ol the entire ; oa 
roblem of traffie control. It was con- Little Business and Much Obstruction and PeR-ai pene 
. ». ; { ml ted Sod ¢ 
tended that it was not desirable at such from Curb Parking 
important season of the year to un- The lacts discovered in the et rse ( : eceLs ne 
ertake such a short trial. The com- the survey indicated that curb parking ae fie 
mittee recognized the possible connection contributed a negligible amount ot busi- Be Wank 
tween parking and retail business and ness and created much greater obstru - 
is unwilling that the experiment should tion than would be indicate l l 
made until it had completed its ex- observation under the special tra con- | } irea 
ustive engineering investigation of con- ditions existing in this area “Ing 
ns Among other studies was an investi- Pinata , 
gation of customers’ modes oi transpor- vel ¢ ruiseé untl such me 
Results of Street Traffic Survey tation. This study revealed, in a — 1 
T Pes ant af OF In ms, that only erally, however, the driver fe | 
The above-mentioned survey was day count of 96,082 patrons, h . | ie 
} . ‘ 1 a5 . 57 nor ce sed space at the necessary to park in the second line oj 
made in 1926 and submitted to the City 1,505 or 1.57 per cent used space a Truck : 
: + Thee took place in traffic. Trucking interests were cont 
Council under the title of “Report and curb to park The count K piace in : : , 
7 , tab] nts, 1 in- illy ¢ iplaining because of drivers be 
Recommendations of the Metropolitan 33 different establishments, which in a ' 





, a “79 1} t r arrester yr this lati 
a Street Traffic Survey.” The investiga- cluded department, musical instrument, 1 rested for this violation. 
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PASSENGE?S ENTERING 
THe. CENTRAL BUSINESS DisTeICT 
Be TWEEN THE Houes OF 7AM ano 7PM, D 
TveicaL BUSINESS Day-May 1926 ano May S28 


‘ToTaL 
PAaSSENGE?S 


By 
STREET Car 


1926 -256Z86 


Pcvarep 928-7A3,594 


By 
AUTOMOBILE 


By 
Steam Pv. 


926°44539 
1928 -A7 A7é 


By 
Motor Bus 


é 


> Comp 


1926- 870,859 
1I928-694,059 


926 - 284.956 
1928-282,015 





TOTAL PASSENGERS INCREASED £.66 / a 
ISTPELT CAP PASSENGERS DECREASED |.03 
ELEVATED ; ; " 4957 
AUTOMOBILE INCREASED 16,33 7 
STEAM PY. : " 4AI7 
Motoe Bus * 6947 








NuMBER OF PASSENGERS IN NUNDPED THOUSANDS 
CHART NO. 1 


This condition led the Association of 
Commerce Committee to include a rec- 
ommendation in its survey for an ordi- 
nance providing for prohibition of park- 
ing in the central business district, 
which, by the way, is a larger area than 
the Loop. It believed 
that business operations would be mate- 


80 called was 


rially benefited 


City Council Passes Ordinance 
The ordinance was debated for a year, 
but in due time the City Council, with 
a feeling of heavy responsibility, passed 


ACCUMULATION 
or 
AUTOMOBILE PASSENGERS 
WITHIN THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DisTeRicT 


t R > 4 ‘ mM Vac! 
TRILAL DU u AY AY lOW@aAn Ay on 


By rac Nove PEP 


i a Re 
Hougs 
CHART NO. 2 


it, and the Chicago merchants coura- 
geously submitted to a trial of the new 
regulation on January 10, 1928. Up to 
that time several cities had tried it, but 
panic-stricken merchants were success- 
ful in having the regulation discarded 
within a few days. The first two weeks 
the ordinance was in effect was an anx- 
ious period for the proponents of the 
regulation. Those opposed claimed finan- 
cial losses, but were unable to substan- 
tiate their claims with definite facts 
An injunction against its enforcement 
was sought by the owner of one of the 
buildings, who claimed that his tenants 
had threatened to move out if the ordi- 
nance continued in force. The injunc- 
tion was denied by the court. 

During the*first few days of protest, 
the Street Traffic Committee insisted 
that the utility of the ordinance 
given a ninety-day trial, at the end of 
which time, if it were found too drastic, 
some action by the Committee would 
be started for its repeal. Preliminary 
figures were gathered as to the effects 
of the regulation, but when this period 
had passed over, there was no demand 
for the information. The Committee 
concluded, however, that in justice to 
business interests, it should repeat in 
May the studies it had made in the 
same month in 1926, and upon which 
the proposal for such regulation was 
based. 


be 


Steps Taken to Relieve Congestion 

Before enumerating the benefits de- 
rived, it might be of interest to state 
that this ordinance was the third specific 
step in the program of clearing up con- 
gestion in this great center of business 
activity. In those days speed of traf- 
fic was about four or five miles per 
hour. In 1925 left-hand turns were 


eliminated. This improvement w 
lowed early in 1926 by the insta 
of the now nationally famous syst 
automatic signals, which increased 
fic speed up to eight or ten mile 
hour. The no-parking ordinance 
permits twelve or fourteen miles 
hour. A fourth step will be the ¢ 
nation of mid-block turns. This 
lation was vetoed by the Mayor d 
the year, but it is bound to con 
fifth betterment will take place 
gradual reduction of the use 
horse-drawn vehicle. 


Function of Transportation and Traffic 
Facilities 

The purpose of transportation 
traffic facilities serving the central 
trict is to provide a maximum easé 
aecess to the area for the populatio: 
the community. Transportation has n 
direct ability to affect the amount 
money which individuals will spend 
in general, to modify the economic 
tors of supply and demand. The | 
ness result, however, is by far the most 
important factor in any traffic regula- 
tion. To sacrifice business convenience 
to achieve a hypothetically ideal fluid- 
ity of traffic flow, would be the anti- 
thesis of sound control policy. Traffic 
flow is a means to business activity and 
not an end in itself. 

Traffic and transportation cannot mer- 
chandise commodities or conduct busi- 
ness activity. They are merely agents 
for bringing the necessary parties 
gether. The real business results of any 
change in transportation or traffic con- 
ditions are to be found in variations 
which may result in the total volume of 
persons or commodities carried to places 
where business is transacted. 


Volume of Persons Entering the Central 
Business District 


Attention is called, therefore, to the 
changes in the number of persons enter- 
ing the central business district under 
present control conditions, as compared 
to those which previously existed, as 
shown by Chart No. 1. 

It will be noted that the passenger 
automobile shows a very favorable posi- 
tion in competition with all other agen- 
cies. It is apparent that the motor car, 
as a carrier of passengers into the cen- 
tral district, is the only agency which 
could have been affected unfavorably 
by the application of the prohibited 
parking regulation. In view of the 
notable increases in automobile passen- 
ger traffic, the conclusion is fair that re- 
stricted parking has not destroyed th: 
utility of this agency as a passenger and 
patron carrier. 

Although more automobiles were com- 
ing into the area, it was claimed the) 
were merely using the streets for pu! 











cog con- 


of through travel and 
quently were of little value as pro- 





THE . 


VEHICLES ENTERING 


THE CENTRAL Business District 
BETWEEN THE Hours ofr 7AM 1 





NUMBE? OF VEHICLES 'N THOUSANDS 
CHART NO. 3 








icers of retail business. In order to 
letermine whether the ordinance had ‘Veanas. Piclacionns Baa 
r used such a change in the number of 
eople, a study was also made of the — 2 
r umulation of automobile passengers 
thin the area. The two curves show- 
ng this accumulation by half-hour pe- 
g ds, in both 1926 and 1928, are simi- Di tess 
ir in general characteristics. The ac- 
e imulation of automobile passengers in PASSENGER? 
ch half-hour in the May ccunt of Aytos 
1928 was greater than in 1926, with the 
exception of the time between 1:00 p 1926-24399 
lic m =i 2:30 p. m. In this interval the TeucKs 1928-25665 
1ecumulation was slightly less in 1928 
than in 1926. (See Chart 2.) TREET 1926 - 8.432 
‘ APS 1928- 8,380 | 
Number of Street Traffic Units Entering 
the Central Business District Horse 1926 - 5825 
no The general population movements Deawn — | 
into the central district by classes of | 
transportation agencies having been dis- Buses tow —— 

i" cussed, attention is now called to | | 
changed conditions in the number oi ° 20 40 60 
street traffic units entering the district. 

These results, likewise taken from the 
© cordon counts of May, 1926 and 1928, 
are set forth in Chart No. 3. automobile registration for 1926 was 
The private passenger automobile 317 459 while for 1928 it was 360,985— 
nd shows not only a very favorable posi- an increase of 43.526 or 13.7 per cent. 
tion in competition with all other pas- The increase in passenger automobiles 
senger-carrying agencies, but is likewise was substantial as compared with the 
si- shown as more than holding its posi- registration figures. 
5 i tion in relation to the number of street 
traffic units moving into the central dis- Experience of Surface Lines 
ly trict. The total increase of 1928 over As the surface cars bring the largest 
n- a 1926 is 16,949, or 18.33 per cent. The number of passengers into the district, 
al 
1é 
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OFF-STREET STORAGE FACILITIES RECENTLY PROVIDED IN CHICAGO’S CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


At left, North Loop Motoramp Garage, at Federal and Lake Streets; capacity, 600 stalls; height, 10 stories; opened to public October 15, 1928. 
At right, Glenn Holmes Garage, at Dearborn and Lake Streets; capacity, 800 stalls; height, 10 stories; so constructed that in the future addi. 
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1928-109,374 
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| | | 
TOTAL UNITS INC2EASED 13.00% 
PASSENGER AUTO ° 18.33% 
TRUCKS " 5.187% 
STREET Cars DECREASED 0.627%) 
Moese VeAWwN “ 36.00% 
Buses INCREASED 35.75% 
| 
Pr 4 cS "y 
80 100 120 1440 '60 


iny increase in their efficiency is of prime 
An official of the Surface 
Lines reported in May that the ordi- 
nance had improved the running time 


Importance 


to the extent of 15 to 25 per cent with- 
in the Loop. The elimination of double 
parking and maneuvering to get into 
or out of parking spaces made for more 





uniform speed for this agency of trans- 


portation 











tional stories may be added for office building purposes; cost of present building $1,200,000; opened to public January 15, 1929 





RS rHE 


Increased Traflic Flow 


Shortly after the introduc 
the increased 
f } rs 
ehick 1 
mat ' 
1a Sie iic 
ne eed movemi§ 
er ti , nder 


Accidents Reduced 

not inticipated that the r 
on ol irking would have any 
upon the safety situa- 
n the central business district. Ye? 
luding fatal, non-fatal und 


erty damages is recorded by the 


Department, decreased from 1 

100 in 1927 to 947 in 1928, or a falling- 
Accidents for the 
17,784 
127 to 17,564 in 1928, or a decrease 
Fatalities, 
th in the central area 


13.9 per cent 
is a whole decreased from 
14, per cent however, 
ind Chicago, 


vi increases 


Enforcement of New Ordinance 

Che old thirty-minute parking ordi- 
required a considerably larger 
men to enforce than could 
possibly have been released to this work 
(Arrest slips in Chicago must be served 


on the 


nance 


lores of 


violator personally, 48 any no- 
te placed on the car would mn have 
ny standing in 


poss ble for an ofhcer to watch ¢ ch and 


court It was ium- 
every vehicle on his post, and as a con 
sequence cars were parked for long pe- 
time. When 
the owner of the machine would await 


ds of ready to leave, 
opportunity to slip away unnoticed 
the officer. The present ordinance 
much easier to enforce than the pre- 
is regulation. As a matcer of fact, 
of the traffic forces were removed 
from the area to the district immed ately 
surrounding the territory, where atten- 
tion was paid particularly to the mat- 
of double parking. In 1927, arrest 

ns were given to 29.823 violators of 


st 


ih d ordinance, while during the ps 
r, 21,550 arrest slips were issued fo1 
This was a decrease 


per cent 


irking violation 


243, or 27.4 


Fire and Street Cleaning Departments 
Benefited 
lhe elimination of parking has been 
remendous value to the Fire Depart- 
t. Cars are no longer found ham- 
ering the use of its apparatus at a fire 
we bdelIng aval ible if 
hicles can immediately move out of the 
path of the approaching fire apparatus. 
hen, too, the alleys are clear and there- 
re no automobiles are parked under 
The running time from the 
station to the scene of the fire is less 
than formerly, because of the reduced 
interference of traffic 
The cleaning of the streets has been 


the curb, ve- 


lire-escapes. 
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Off-Street Storage Facilities 


When the May sur s mace 
: ind that the ff-street storage 
s accommodated 14,571 cars, as 
vainst 8.732 in 1926. Since May a ne 
ti hh-« r gwarage has heeT ‘ mnoieted ind 
more are under construction, which 
' provide additional capacity tor 
1,380 more cars Recently two more 
projects were announced which will in- 
crease the storage facilities in the dis- 
trict by 96S cars 


Results on Business 
Has the regulation been harmful to re- 
(Apparently tl 


is in the negative, as some ol the oppos- 


tail business? 1e answer! 


ing interests have already opened addi- 


tional places of business in the area. As 
this article is being written, an an- 
nouncement in the daily newspapers 


states that a prominent high-glass restau- 
rant is planning for an additional store 
in the near future. This interest was bit- 
terly opposed to the present ordinance 
Three candy companies added six stores 
to their string during the vear. Two 
men's furnishing stores added three new 
locations, while a women’s apparel com- 
increased its shops from four to 
twelve in the same period. A drug-store 
chain has four more places of business 
in the district than it had a year ago 
During the year, new buildings 
pierced the sky, adding 1,500,000 square 
feet of rentable area. There are now un- 
der construction and contemplated, 
twenty new structures which will add 
about 3,500,000 square ieet At this 


pany 


ofhice 


point it will be of interest te know that 
the property owner who sought un in- 
junction against the enforcement of the 
ordinance is now adding six stories to 
one of his buildings in the urea. Cer- 
tainly, these merchents and property 
ewneis do not future 
the district as’a shop- 
ping and business center under its pres- 
ent parking limitations 

The large department stores in the 
area, as well as the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, are continuing to watch 
lor any pronounced ill effects. 
they develop unexpectedly, it is believed 
that the great majority of the business 
houses will continue to support the regu- 
lation. Business would not be satisfied 
to return to the old chaotic 


question the 


possibiities ol 


Unless 


conditions 
of by-gone years, as the attractiveness 


of the district has been increased be- 


cause of the greater comfort and con- 
venience for shoppers and workers alike. 

The early complaints by a very small 
have long 


and apprehensive minority 


MARCH, 1929 


since been forgotten—vet at the 


t seemed their voices would block 
ress toward a new and better ( 


ion in the central business district 
dissatisfied minority always mak« 
impression, and one wonders who 
take up the cause of the great mult 
of individuals who either are sat 
with 
hope that something will 
remedy an intolerable situation 


While it 


ence during the past year ha3 thor 


1 change for the better or | 
be done 


is believed that the « 


justified the expectations ol! the St 
Trafthe Committee of the Associati 
Commerce, it should be pointed out 
the local conditions are unusual and 
cess of the regulation here does not 
to the conclusion that a similar ru 

be equally successful in the zenira! | 
ness areas of other cities where t) 
ind transportation conditions are d 
similar. 

Results in Chicago have been 
largely to the support of business ag 
cies which have upheld the regulation 
the basis of adequate data develo) 
before and after its passage. 





AutHor’s Nore.—As mentioned in this art 
the text of the no-parking ordinance was not 
same as that recommended by the Street Traffi 
Committee of The Chicago Association of C 
merece. In order to make it conform with the 
tention of the committee, an amended ordinar 
has been submitted to the City Council On 
February 18, 1929, the changes were approved 
the City Council’s Committee on Traffic Regu 

on and Public Safety. It is hoped that t 
umended ordinance will be considered at the Cour 
eil’s meeting of February 27. The full text 
lows—the additional provisions are in italics 


PARKING PROHIBITED ON CERTAIN 
STREETS DURING CERTAIN HOURS 
On and after February 28, 1929, no person, firm 

or corporation owning, controlling, driving 

operating any passenger vehicle shall cause or pe 
mit such vehicle to stand for a period of 
onger than is necessary for the reasonably ez 
peditious loading or unloading of passengers, 
ded such loading or unloading shall not cons 
more than three minutes; or to stand any 
mercial vehicle for a period of time longer ti 

is necessary for the reasonably expeditious load 

unloading and delivery or pick-up of mater 

provided such loading, unloading and delivery or 

pick-up shall not consume more than thirty m 

utes on any public street or alley in the city 

Chicago within the district bounded on the nort 

by the south line of Wacker Drive, on the « 

by the west line of Michigan Boulevard, on t! 

south by the south line of Harrison Street 

the west by the east line of Market Street, no 

upon the upper level of Michigan Avenue between 

the north line of Randolph Street and the sout 

ine of Wacker Drive, during the hours from 7:00 

o'clock a.m. to 6:00 p.m. of any day except Sun 

days, New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Inde 

pendence Day Labor Day Thanksgiving D 

ind Christmas Day, and except on Satu 
hen the restriction within the above designated 
ea shall be in force from 7:30 o'clock a. m A 
clock p.m.; provided that this section shall not 

_pply to any duly licensed taxicab when 

standing in any cab stand fixed by ordinance 

provided, further, that it shall not apply to any 
mbulance nor to any emergency vehicle of the 
city of Chicago, Federal government, the County 
of Cook, or to the vehicle of any public utility 
while the operator of any such vehicle is engaged 
in the necessary performance of emergency duties 
and further provided that this section shall not 
apply to any vehicle brought to a stop to avoid 
collision, or standing in compliance with the 
ders of any police officer or the direction of any 
trafic control signal. Any person, firm or cor 
poration that shall violate or fail to comply with 
the provisions of this section shall be fined not 
less than $1.00 nor more than $25.00 for each of- 
fense. 
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Road Oiling Lifted Kalispell Above the 


ALISPELL is a city of over 5,700 
population and is the trade 
center of probably 30,000 people. 

is a municipally owned water sys- 
90 per cent metered and 90 per cent 

st iron water-main. It is a city of 
mes. The streets in the residential 
tion are 30 feet wide between curb 
es On each side of the street is a 
ent walk 6 feet wide adjoining the 
perty line, and between the walk and 
curb line is a grass plot 12 feet in 
dth set shade which ar 


with trees, 


Mud and Dust 


By A. L. SAUNDERS 


City ENGINEER, KALISPELL, Mont 
the winter in very bad shape As n Street Sprinkling 
cars increased in numbers, broken wheels Cer ections of the « 
and springs likewise increased nd street s kling Y ( 
wherever possible it was a matter prinklings dust would arise and the 
good judgment to put one’s t rave ef. Sn 
1 spring when the tl gl ( : e 
vere n sh pe to us¢ The f { g gy ntint 
establishments, however 9 id 
operate lelivery trucks I f g g vy 
that there was much I ( Kee] ~ { 

maged merchandise 

nal ss \\ rains 

Wit : ng 





















































OILED ROADS IN KALISPELL, MONT., PROVE THEIR VALUE 


1. The city-owned oil distributor in operation. 


maintained by the city forces and the 
cost the property owners 
These green parking strips and trees are 
strikingly noticeable and present a very 


assessed to 


2. Fifth Avenue East after improvement with oiled surface Second Avenue East is also free of 
dust and mud since the oiling program has been in force 
worse, and cars were stalled in holes all and the old story was repeated with the 
over town As soon as the mud was change ol seasons and to the constant 
sufficiently dried up, graders and drags eXasperation 01 the peoy the an- 
were called into action and in man nu ste the ‘ mone 
cases the streets practically vere 


neat appearance. 


Unpaved Streets a Source of Trouble 


For years the unpaved streets of the 


city were a source of expense and 
trouble throughout the year. In the 


late fall they became badly rutted, and 
ireezing while in that condition went into 


I : General Paving Plan Abandoned 


built Following the mud = 1 very re . aamanal 
short time, came the dust, and the house- ing vas suggested. Care eo! 

wife was called upon to constantly clean <4, ration of this. however. showed that 
house. Flowers, shade trees and build- the eost in most cases would be a hard- 
ings were literally covered with dust and ship and fiseatory, due largely to the 
the front porch was deserted 1dded expense for interest, discounts 

















im- 
( sonseg iently the 


ind overhead in creating special 
districts 


laid 


vemment 


matter was iside 


Oiling by Subscription 
With the abandonment of the paving 
decided by a few individuals 
try oiling. To start with, subscrip- 
collected residents on a 
1 street sufficient to defray the ex- 


by 


ense of oiling. The street was prepared 
fuel oil, and later on 


The dust 


contributors 


oiled with a 
was given a second treatment 
ind the were 
The oil was distributed with 
in ordinary motor water sprinkler, and 

both treatments a total of 
\ ird 


¢ ired 


ny 
ae ae | 


eased 


%4-gallon a 
costing 534 cents per gal- 
The result was immedi- 
itely noticeable and the demand for oil- 


a Tl 
ng was generai 


T Wis used 


Many subscriptions 


circulated almost night 


De 


th demands tor ou 


and 


partment was 


over 


the Street 


swamped 


Oiling Paid by Assessment 


All this happened in the early summer 


of 1926 Fortunately, there were two 
refineries in the city, from which the 

is AV ible hot The ouing work 

s quickly organized. Streets which 

re not in condition to receive oil were 
rified and all oversize material re- 
moved They were oiled following scari- 


fying and 


rolled 


wain after blading, and then 
with a steam roller. A total of 
165,000 gallons of oil was used on the 
lf, miles of street An inside lot owner 
paid $4.00 per 50-foot lot, and the cor- 
ner lot owner having side frontage of 140 
feet in addition paid $7.50 plus $4.00. 
This made the rather 
high, yet it was voluntary on the part of 


corner lot cost 
the lot owner as well as Satistactoryv to 
him, and he paid cash in advance. 

The streets which were oiled went in- 
to the winter in good condition and in 
the spring required less than one-half 
the former amount of work to recondi- 
tion them 


Asphaltic Base Oil Used 

It became obvious that the demand 
for oil in 1927 would be general, and it 
was decided to use an asphaltic base oil. 
In the State Legislature the old sprink- 
ling law was amended to include oil as 
well as water, and the method of assess- 
t was changed to include the square- 
method rather than the front-foot 
method. The corner lot having the 
same area as the inside lot paid on the 
same basis. The city was divided into 
districts, comprising in all 
over 27 miles of streets. In addition to 
the concrete curbing in place, an addi- 
tional 8 miles was constructed, replac- 
ing old wood curb and completing the 
cement curbing on eleven avenues and a 
number of the streets. With the com- 
pletion of the curbing, the streets and 


ee) 


four oiling 


between curb 
to be oiled. 


uvenues were trued 


und put into shape 


up 


ines 


Oiling Equipment 

An 800-gallon Kinney oil and asphalt 
distributor mounted on a 5-ton G.M.C 
This machine was 
equipped to heat the oil and distribute It 
under any desired pressure and in any 
desired The already 
owned other necessary equipment such 
is trucks, motor grader and scarifier 
ind steam roller. A 15,000-gallon stor- 
ize tank with trackage rights was pur- 
chased and equipped with steam coils 
to be furnished with steam when neces- 
sary from a traction engine owned by 
the city. During the 1927 season a total 
of 205,000 gallons of all grades of oil 
was used, 70,000 of which was asphaltic 
road oil, ranging from No. 4 to No. 6 
road oil, or 40 to 60 per cent asphaltic 
Strictly dirt streets 
treated with fuel oil, while the cindered, 
graveled or crushed streets 
given the asphaltic road oil. 


truck was purchased 


quantities city 


residue were 


TOC k were 
Various experiments were made and 
both the surface mixing or processing 
method and the penetration method 
were used, depending upon the type of 
Most of the streets, however, 
were thoroughly scarified and then oiled. 
Following the first treatment of oil, they 
were thoroughly bladed and then oiled 
again, using in both cases fuel oil as a 
priming They were then ironed 
out with a roller and treated with 
phaltic road oil and covered with a light 
coat of sharp, clean sand to take up the 
surplus oil and prevent any oil from 
picking up. A wearing surface or crust 
soon developed which was impervious to 
water and dustless as well as smooth. 


street 


coat. 


as- 


Cost 


4 


The oiling of 27% miles of street cost 
$17,863, or an average of $650 per mile. 
The average cost of the two grades of 
oil was $0.0658 per gallon, and 0.485 
gallons was used per square yard. The 
cost of distribution was $0.021 per gal- 
lon, which included the cost of sand, 
heating, unloading, depreciation, operat- 
ing and supervision. 


Effect on Civic Pride 
With the disappearance of the dust 
menace and a decided improvement in 
the streets, a general clean-up and paint- 
ing campaign suddenly came 
which gradually has developed 
quite a building program. 


about, 
into 


Oiling in 1928 

The oiled streets came through the 
winter and spring of 1927-1928 in re- 
markably good condition with a very 
small amount of work necessary to pre- 
pare them for the 1928 oiling. In the 
spring of 1928 there was an immediate 
demand for more cement curbing and 
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walks, and a smart building prog 
began early and continued throug 
the year with a 300 per cent incre 
building permits. 


City Crusher Plant 

To improve on the oiling by the 
of chip rock for a cover in plac 
sand, the city purchased a crushing ; 
complete and installed it at the 
gravel pit adjoining the washing | 
of the sidewalk and curbing contra 
Oversize material was delivered t 
motor-driven crusher by the curbing 
tractor at small cost, and the crus! 
plant was operated by two men 
total of 6,000 cubic yards of rock 
through the crusher; 40 per cent 
pea gravel and rock chip and was | 
to cover the 70-80 asphaltic road 
while the coarser material was used 
unsurfaced streets. The 
during 1927 was high, owing to 
royalty paid and the long haul, wh 
1928 more yards of chip rock were used 
but at a lower cost and with much | 
ter results. 


cost ol § 


Quantities and Costs 

In all, 173,000 gallons of oil was 
in 1928, or 32,000 gallons less thar 
1927. The average cost of oil in 1928 
was $0.0726 as against $0.0658 per g 
for the previous year. Practically 
same area in square yards was tré 
and the distribution charges remain: 
about the same. In 1929, there wi 
a material reduction in the amount 
oil needed, as many of the streets 
require maintenance only, while 
streets which were formerly treated for 
fuel oil will be given a more substant 
treatment in future. 


Results Entirely Satisfactory 

During the early stages of oiling there 
was considerable apprehension as to the 
result, as it was thought that the o 
would pick up, track into the homes 
ruin the finish of automobiles or tires 
etc., but none of this occurred. Many 
of the streets now have an appearanc: 
of black-top pavement, and the question 
is often asked as to whether or not they 
are paved. The maintenance is small, 
inexpensive and easy to keep up. The 
oiler and three men can cover two miles 
per day, using the hand patching hosé 
and covering with rock chips, often 
available from the curb line. Whi 
oiling is only a substitute for per 
manent paving, it is costing Kalispell 
approximately one-half the interest 
charge for permanent paving with the 
initial cost of the paving eliminated 
Permanent paving costing from $2.00 t 
$2.50 per square yard at 6 per cent 
would figure 12 to 15 cents in interest 
while the oiling costs from 6 to 7 cent 
per square yard. These facts have bee! 
demonstrated to the taxpayers throug! 
their tax notices, much to the taxpay 
ers’ satisfaction. 
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The New Ross Pump Station Intake of the 


Pittsburgh Water-Works 


Structure Completed October 1, 1928, at a Cost of $391,000 


Station was a concrete structure 

10 feet 4 inches in diameter, and 
portion outside the station was 250 
long. The original intake was 
ired in water in 1906. The base 
ed in one spot, and leaks were 
ind in many places, as well as a longi- 
linal crack at the top throughout the 
terior section. It was apparent that 
pairs could not be made and still main- 

n the intake in service. 

Work was immediately begun on a 
ew intake and suction trunk. The new 
ntake has provisions for trash racks and 
s composed of twin tunnels of rein- 
reed concrete 6 x 7 feet each, enclosed 
together in one envelope. Two 6 x 7- 


fy HE old intake at the Ross Pump 


ot motor-operated sluice-gates at the 
river intake control the tunnels. Stop 
plank grooves are placed at the intake 
nd also at the east end of the station. 
Stop planks of both steel and wood are 
provided at necessary points to isolate 
portions of the intake for cleaning and 
repair The accompanying — sketch 
shows the system as it is now operating. 
The elevation of the river is 27.5 feet, 
the ground 48.0 feet, and the elevation 
of the bottom invert of both the old and 
the new tunnel is 4.0 feet. The whole 
site was a fill of sand and gravel. The 
leaks in the old tunnel were carrying 
some of the supporting soil into the tun- 
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SCHEMATIC SKETCH OF OLD AND NEW INTAKES FOR THE ROSS PUMP STATION OP 


THE PITTSBURGH, P 


A., WATER-WORKS 


nel, and there was danger of the entire rther work until a st ink cham- 
structure being undermined and badly ber can be built at the point A in the 
damaged old rke 

Since the new tunnels were built, with There was considerable difficulty in de 


the aid of a diver, the Bureau of Water 


watering the old intake at the time the 


has repaired one bad spot in the bottom suction pipe of the new 1,000,000-gallon 


of the old intake, but complete repairs 


would cost almost as much as the new stalled s the water 


structure. It is not expected to do any 


iy 


turbine-driven centrifugal pump was in- 
ran into the tunnel 


! rve quantities 


New Sewer Outfall and Pumping-Station 
for San Rafael, Calif. 


Progressive Community Replaces 50-Year-Old Outfall with Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


HE old outfall sewer of San 

Rafael, Calif., which was origin- 

ally constructed about 30 years 
ago, is now being replaced with centrifu- 
gally spun reinforced concrete pipe. In 
the early part of 1928, sanitary condi- 
tions along the outfall having become 
intolerable, it was decided to build a new 
outfall. After considerable engineering 
study, the city decided that the solution 
of the difficulty was to construct an 
entirely new outfall line of concrete pipe 
and install a pumping-station to force 
the sewage to the proposed outlet in San 
Franciseo Bay. 

As a basis for estimates, it was as- 
sumed that the population of 8,000 in 
1928 would increase to 13,500 in 1948. 
From an observed daily average dry-sea- 
son sewage flow, it was found that a 


maximum of 1,375,000 gallons would 
have to be cared for. The maximum 
daily dry-season rate of flow is now as- 
sumed to be 1,600 gallons per minute, 
the minimum daily dry-season flow to 
be 600 gallons per minute and the maxi- 
mum daily dry-season flow in 1948 is as- 
sumed to be 2,800 gallons per minute 

The observed wet-weather flow is ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 gallons per day. A 
comparison of these flows showed that a 
capacity of 7,000,000 gallons per day 
would be ample. 


System as Installed 
The system now being installed in- 
cludes a 21-inch centrifugally cast rein- 
forced concrete pipe on a slope of 0.0015 
from the toll-bridge at Tamalpais Ave- 
nue to Toll Road and Irwin Street. 


From this point to the pumping-station 
on the city property, a distance of about 
] 
i 


‘ 1 


1,000 feet, a 30-inch centrifugally cast 
reinforced concrete pipe is being installed 
with a slope of 0.0009 This pipe is 
being cast and supplied by the Bent 
ipe Co., of Oakland. 
The Pumping-Station 
The pumping-station is being equipped 
with three pumps, one of 2,000 gallons 
per minute, one 3,500 gallons per min- 
ute, electrically driven, and one 5,000 
gallons per minute gas engine driven 
,sutomatically controlled: The 
5,000-gallon-per-minute emergency pump 


ump, all 


discharges through an 18-inch centrif- 
ugally cast reinforced concrete pipe into 
San Rafael Creek, approximately 1,450 
feet east of the pumping-station. 
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LAYING 
Left, redwood 


he 2000- and 3.500-¢a 1 er-min- 
mps re esigne ( e in 
\ lischarge into the 21-inch 
rete pipe emptying into San Fran 
| \ t Nou » 1e¢ north 
} 
present outlet from the gravity 
Che 18-inch discharge line is re 


ced for a 100-foot head. and the 21- 


discharge line is reinforced in its 
head; 
60-foot head; and lower third for 
head. The 


ties will 


per third for a 90-foot middle 


1)-TOOT 


pump and moto1 


allow future extension 


cradle for 18-inch and 21-inch Hume concrete pressure 
into trench 


1.000 feet for the out sewer with- 


change Storage is proposed na 


bichiie I 


1) OOO-gallion sump is t e Installed 
Installation of Pipe 


The pipe was transported by barges 
plant ol the Bent Concrete 
Pipe Co. at Oakland to San Rafael, 
vhere it was loaded onto motor trucks 
ind transported to the points where it 
was to be A redwood cradle was 
icted and placed in the 


trench for the 


used 
bottom 


const ri 


of the 18-inch and 21-inch 
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pipe lines along San Rafael and San Quentin Road. 
Right, pipe installed in trench on redwood cradles 


Middle, lowering 


pipe. Heavy planks were placed 
the trench and the pipe sections 
rolled out onto them, then picked 
a chain hoist operating from he 
horses; the planks were then rem 
and the section lowered into place 

The contract for the constructio: 
the outfall sewer system and the s 
pumping-plant is being carried out 
W. J. Tobin, whose bid was $84,5: 
The work is being done under th 
pervision of H. K. Brainerd, City M 
ager and City Engineer. 


Decide Now to Build Better Roads 


Common Sense, Sane Thought and Complete Competent Engineering Control Are Essential 


used 


SHI 


i\roug ut the 
througho I 


paving sper neations 
United States are, 
i general rule, the latest stand- 
pecifications adopted by the Asso- 
Highway Officials, the 
American Society for Municipal Im- 


(merican 


r Lt. " 
Tt State 


vements, and the 
Materials 


rse, In many inst 


Society 
esting 


There are, of 


inces, variations in 


specifications, but in general they 
not of a harmful nature So the 
tions in general use represent the 
idgment of the highway engineers 
to the report 
paving and gen- 
made by the 
to the National 


ng Brick Manufacturers Association 


his ecountrv. according 


the investigation oj 


highway conditions 


engineering commission 


Construction 
Chere are entirely too many localities 
here the specifications are not followed 
iS a consequence, the construction 
s mierior and renders poor 
Many millions of dollars 


service. 
a year are lost 


brought 
inspectors 


in this way \ cure may be 
about by the employment of 
who know their business and will enforce 


the specifications. 


“Window Dressing” Engineering 
Control 
The difficulty is that in many localities 
the politicians limit the 
may be termed 
That is, th 
trols everything but the 
construction 


engineering con- 
trol to what “window 


dressing.” engineer con- 
supervision of 
His control over construc- 
through unqualified inspectors 
forced upon him. This is a 
sad commentary to be obliged to make, 


but it is such a deplorable fact and the 


tion 18 


who are 


cause of such a tremendous loss of 


money that it is necessary to point out 
the seriousness of the situation 


Maintenance 
Generally speaking, the maintenance 
of a state highway system is of a high 


standard and the pavements are kept 


in good condition. The average m 
tenance of county roads is only fan 

in the boroughs and townships it is g 
erally poor. The maintenance in s 
of the cities is very good, while in ma 
others it is poor. 

Lack of adequate maintenance to p! 
vide not only smooth-riding pavement 
but to conserve the investment in ] 
ments, results in an enormous wast 
public funds. 


Three Outstanding Causes of Poor 
Pavements 

The three outstanding causes of p 
pavements are: lack of control over « 
struction; inadequate foundation 
lack of proper provision to remedy 
subsoil conditions. 

Lack of control over constructior 
the outstanding cause of poor pavements 
and one that will never be corrected u! 
til polities is divorced from all highwa 
work. This is a problem for the high 
way user to solve. The other two ar 
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the engineers 


! 
he found 


ition situation is the easiest 


remedy and, 


as a matter of fact. 
remedy is being applied in a great 
localities by providing for founda- 


if adequate strength to carry the 

It is a distinctly poor policy to 

on the foundation. So many in- 

s have been observed where the 

¢ brick used in the paving surfaces 

n good condition and the founda- 
n had failed, that it would seem 
igh these numerous existing examples 


dequate foundations would be suffi- 
evidence to eliminate forever anv 


ng on that part of the construc- 


he third outstanding cause of poor 
ements, the effects of subsoils on 
ments, is a serious problem and one 
t has been for the last few vears the 


yf extensive research 


ibject « There is 
ss known about the proper treatment 
subsoils than about any other high- 
v problem. Sufficient information 
has been developed, however, from re- 
search warrant the 
statement that in the future there should 
be very many fewer poor pavements due 
tc subsoil conditions. 


investigations to 


This will mean in 
many instances spending more money to 
correct poor subsoil conditions, but as 
foundation and pavement are dependent 
ipon the subsoil, the necessary cost 
certainly justified. 


Ss 


Subsoil conditions are a most impor- 
tant factor under all circumstances, 
generally a far more important 
colder climates 
effect of frost on the different 
ul Foundations 


m—. oe 
supsoLls 


but 
lactor 
of the 
kinds of 


| 


in the because 
which 
in territories where there is littl 


are 
onate 
or no frost would not fill the bill in th 
colder climates. 

Economics of Selection of Types of 

Construction 

is becoming generally recognized 
the only should 
e given in determining upon the selec- 


) 


Lion 


consideration cost 
of pavements is to supply a basic 
figure from which to determine the an- 
nual cost. The items that enter into the 
cost include: interest on the investment; 
the sinking-fund charges for the retire- 
ment of bond issues or to amortize the 
cost if paid from current funds; the an- 
nual cost for the upkeep of the road un- 
der different traffic conditions and the 
transportation costs; and the difference 
in the cost of operating motor vehicles 
on different types of road surfaces 

When the pavement is to be subjected 
to any appreciable amount of traffic com- 
prising heavy loads, high first-cost 
standard pavements will show the least 
innual cost over a period of years. 

The economic pavement in each in- 
stance is the one which will adequately 
serve the specific traffic, climatic, social 
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nd local conditions for the s 
cost over an extended period ve 
representing the expecte | t é 
of the pavement 

There is no one type pavem 


i 


suited for all traffic, social and 


ia 
ditions, but there are innumerable jy 
stances where each one of the ccepte | 
standard types 1s most suitable and w 


prove to be the economic pavement 


would be ibsurd to construct pave 
ment with a light-traffie su ng on a 
heavy-traffic highway, and it would be 
equally absurd to construct a pavement 
vith a heavy-traffie surface ng ol high- 
vay where the facts indi the 
future traffie will be very light 

It would also be laise economy ) Cor 


struct a type of surfacing that is suited 
only for light traffic on all of the roads 
The economic road Suriacing or 

ment may consist of any type of sur 
ing Irom dirt road to a h rh-q ly 
pavement of the vitrified paving brick 
or stone block type on a_ coner 
foundation or an all-conerete pavement 


It is estimated that the total 
tional transportation costs for motor ve 


hicles operated on dirt roads as com 
| 


pared with hard-surfaced roads, is 25 per 


cent. From this it may be readily seen 
that where there is any apprecial 
amount of traffic using a dirt road, the 


saving in the operating costs for these 


vehicles on the hard-surfaced roads a 
compared with dirt roads would justify 
the construction of a hard-surfaced ri 


Assuming that the aver 


ige operating 


cost per mile of passenger cars on har 

surfaced roads is 10 cents and the aver 
ge operating cost ol trucks on hard 
surfaced roads is 36 cents, assuming 


‘or sVUU vehicles 


1 ( i day YU per cent 
passenger cars and 10 per cent trucks 
ind operating costs on dirt roads 25 pet 


cent more than on hard-surfaced roads 


the annual saving in operating costs 


OT 
} I 


I 
yt hh 
than 


interest 


mile per 


traffic d 


vear would be $2,835, using 
per year, more 
enough to pay for the annua 
sinking-fund and 
the construction of a hard-surfaced 
pavement 
For 


divided in 


iVvs or 


maintenance cost lor 
suitable for the trathie 


a traffic of 600 vehicles per day 


the 


same proportions, the 
operating savings per mile would be ay 
proximately $5,670 ann ' nd for 

traffic of 1,000 vehicles per day the sav 
ings would be $9,450 annually ng 
ing from a dirt to a hard-surfaee ive 


ment 


Minimum Construction Time Necessary 
for City Pavements 
C. M. Pinckney, Chieti 
Borough of Manhattan, New Y: 
iddress the 
Builders’ ition 
said: 


Engineet 
TK, In 
before American 


Assoc] 


convention in 


A city p 


mena w 
ivemen It 
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Comfort and Convenience of Highway 
Users 
One he most important factors 1! 
the st on of pavements tor rural 
: ; ; : 
gi S Ss we is iarge ana smal Cen- 
ers ilation is the consideration of 
comfort and convenience of the highway 
ser Where there is any appreciable 
mount of traffic, the most suitable p 
r the one that will require the lea 
1 nt of repairs, that can be econon 
ret T Vi1T t at iif 
paired with 
ra ind vement with a very long 
e so that the inconvenience and add 
rT iT I l relate l { 
r ruction cal e avoid 
Closely Built-up Sections 
[ ‘ | “1; ons ¢ r 
f mmul Ss, where rie 
more or less of a likelihood « 
‘ ng ‘ ~~ = ry tq ¢ into paveme! T 
ré onduits, sewers, service 
7 ] 
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Gary—an Industrial City with a Fine Recreation 
System and Exceptional Park Buildings 


years ago when 


from the facilities for active recreation, including Corporation purchased and presented 
the first a children’s playground, a baseball dia- the city a tract of 115 acres, which 


driven, mond, tennis courts, and athletic fields. additional purchase has increased to 


of the world’s greatest steel centers, States Steel Corporation donated Tyler proximately two miles. A combin 
development Park, which is located in the heart of restaurant and pavilion was placed he: 
| recreation sys- the industrial section where it serves in an incomparable setting. Watchme 
The system contains eight parks people of almost every known national- and life-guards are provided at 

, i over 600 acres, 1 


West Side Park 


try, 


a deep ravine had to a lake front park, principally because an 18-hole golf course, baseball diamonds, 


later and its acquisition involved litigation. house. Plans for further development 
planting and Finally, however, the United States Steel this park include the provision of 





THE LAGOON, LAKE FRONT PARK, GARY, IND. 





iat 


By RUTH SUTLIFFE 


as As city congestion grew, the United acres. This gives a lake frontage of 


ty and is widely used for Americaniza- beach, and a small emergency hospit | 
boulevards tion and educational purposes as well as has been built and equipped with a | 
1d for play. The pavilion there was con- motor and other first aid equipment 
n structed as a community center at a Powerful floodlights on 90-foot str 
1s time when the only halls available to the tural steel towers aid the guards in m 
people of the neighborhoods were rooms ing night swimming safe, and at the j 
n over saloons. same time illuminate the surroundi : 
Jackson Street playground, the next recreation areas. Playground equipme! : 
to be developed, is equipped with mod- has been installed on the beach and 
ern playground apparatus and tennis other sections of the park. Picnic tal 
courts, and has a wading pool and a and brick ovens have been built 4 
1 shelter house. The eld is used also a huge oven for barbecues 
he as a skating-rink in winter In 1924, the Park Commissioners 
a The most recent addition is Washing- through the institution of condemnat 
a ton Park, with an area of four blocks. proceedings, obtained 300 acres ; 


r This will be developed after the manner swamp land, which has been drain 
il of Tyler and Tolleston Parks filled, and landscaped. Riverside Park 
It took Gary twelve years to achieve thus developed, contains tennis courts 


Tol- desirable land lay outside the city limits playgrounds, and an attractive cl 


AU 




















BATHING PAVILION, LAKE PRONT PARK, GARY 












vimming pool, a sunken garden, a con- 
ervatory and a zoological garden. It 
s expected to be among the most splen- 
lid inland recreation centers in Indiana. 
In addition to all these beautiful acre- 
ages, Gary has several small areas dedi- 
cated to park and recreation purposes. 























Six Beautiful Buildings 


Jecause of the attractiveness of 
: Gary’s park buildings, and the excep- 
tionally wide variety of uses represented 
by these buildings, a brief description of 
each will be given: 

The bathing pavilion at Lake Front 
Park, one of the finest in the country, 
was built at a cost of $300,000. The ar- 
chitecture is modified Greek, and the 
general layout, adopted by the Park 
Soard after investigation into the best 
existing examples of such structures, in- 
cludes a central portion and two un- 
roofed wings. The men’s and women’s 
locker rooms (containing about 2,000 
lockers, with gable roofs of corrugated 
steel) the shower-baths and rest rooms, 

are housed in the roofless wings. The 
central section, with graceful supporting 
columns, has two winding stairways 
leading to a spacious promenade above. 
The structure of concrete in 
form and is roofed with green tile. 

The recreation pavilion at Lake Front 
Park is a $350,000 structure and is also 
of modified Greek architecture. It has 
been designed especially with relation to 
: the contours of the ground. It is of 
cream and tan brick, with a dark-green 
tile roof, blending beautifully into the 
landscape of dune sand and green foliage. 
' On the first floor are rest rooms, offices, 
and a cafeteria which is open the year 
round. At the rear is a large veranda 
with steps leading to the lagoon, which 
provides opportunity for both winter 
and summer sports. The large second- 
floor dining-room seats 500, and opening 














1S block 





Architectural C« 


UBLIC censorship over private build- 
ing schemes—a question which is be- 
ginning to force itself upon the conscious- 
ness of American city planning authori- 
ties as a very desirable, if possible, next 





step in the science of building perma- 
nently beautiful cities—was advanced as 
a logical concomitant of the future re- 


gional planning and rural preservation of 
Great Britain, particularly of the Scottish 
Highlands, in a recent paper before the 
Town Planning Institute of Great Britain, 
by G. D. Macniven, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and Prin- 
cipal Architect, Scottish Board of Health. 
The question was recognized as a deli- 
cate one, for “admittedly cultivated tastes 
vary and standards of beauty change. 
“We appear, however, to have achieved 
: unanimity in thinking that highly col- 
ored advertisement hoardings are out of 
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WEST SIDE PARK SHELTER HOUSE AND OFFICE OF PARK COMMISSIONERS, GARY 


from it is a large open-air dance floor 

where 200 additional guests be 
The kitchen is completely 

equipped with electrical apparatus 


may 
seated. 


The Riverside Park club-house is of 
English architecture and 


soit 


stucco and 


is developed in 
red-toned bricks with its gables of 
half-timbers 


$50,000. The lunch room and gathering 


Its cost Was 


place is a large story-and-a-half room 
with rough plaster walls and exposed 
beams The two wide verandas ce 


i 
and the other 


and rest-room 


one on the tennis courts, 
f links. Locker 


provisions complete the 


The 


on the go 
equipment 


[yler Park building is S 
its architecture and is of white 


ement 
with an overhanging green tile roof. Its 
cost was $15,000. It provides a large 
dance hall, a long entrance hall and 
cloak and rest rooms. The pavilion at 
Tolleston Park is a similar building, but 
somewhat smaller in size. Its cost v 
$12,000. In addition to the retiring 
room facilities provided in $20,000 





West Side Park building, the Commis- 


sioners’ office and drafting and work 
rooms are there, being housed on the 
second floor. The Washington Park 


is to be of Spanish design als 


I e provided with play apparatus 
ind te s courts. There also will be a 
iding pool and an athletic field. The 
rea 1s but a stretch of barren sar 
h posed covering of black soil 
I ne nting of many trees and 
shrubs unsform it thir shor 
- 
| graphs of these | ng 
vere provided especially for use in THE 
AMI sn Crty through the courtesy 
W. P. Gleason, superintenden he 
Gary Steel Works. Mr. Gleas: g 
( I pioneers in the deve ment 
He has contributed mate- 
rl {1 constantly to making Gary 
hat it not only one of the greatest 
teel centers in the world, but also a 
1 beau hom« r 
er kers 
» or other phot } 


yntrol Forecast for Rural Preservation 





place in rural surrounding nd 
supervision over the 

hoardings may be adeq 

for in town planning scher 

local bye -laws. But the more subtle d 
tinctions between good taste and b 

legal definition and cannot be governed 
by the definite provisions of a scheme. In 
Edinburgh, the Corporation 

power not in a town planning scher f 
in a local Act, to require the amer 

of plans that in th ini X i 
injurious to amenity) Co 

coming to decisions on this question ar 
issisted by an Advisory Cor 

four members are appointed by the 8 
retary for Scotland, the Royal Scottish 
Academy, the Incorporation of Architect 
in Scotland, and the Corporation respec- 


tively. 


‘It may not always be 


convenient 


or 


der existing bye-law 














A War of the Centuries 


Some of the Highlights in Man’s Everlasting Struggle Against Fire, as Chronicled by 1 
C.V. Tower, Professor of Philosophy at Ursinus College 


devas 
\ ork, 


NCIENT Rome had its 
A tating fires, just s New 
Chicago and San Franeiseco, but 
the fire fighters centuries ago were 
undicapped by equipment, the crudity 
which is apparent from the historical 
outline of fire work which 
Dr. C. V. Tower has prepared 
While in the days of Marcus Aurelius 


disastrous conflagrations were often con- 


| lered “acts ol God” 


prevention 


and consequently 
had 
writes In a 
The Edison Monthly. 

ineflective and clumsy 
trivances they utilized, compared with 
the powerful apparatus oi the 20th cen- 


Rome neve rtheless 


Dr. Tower 


nprevent ible, 
fire brigades, 
recent 


But 


ISS ol 


what con- 


tury fire department in any large city! 

The “To the water!” “To the 
vater!” ev idently did duty for the mod- 
ern 


ery 
telegraphic signals in those days 
when buckets, ladders, hooked poles and 
siphons were the sole fire-fighting ap- 
paratus. About the year 6 A. D., how- 
ever, Augustus is said to have called in- 


(D amwimadas h Fd) ? Hood L ssal } 


to being his seven cchorts of fire-fight- 


ing policemen, combining, as it were, 
Dr. 
Tower reports that each cohort was un- 
der the control of a 
bered 1,000 men 
streets at night with only 
to light the way. This 
quate contingent for a city of nearly 
1,000,000 inhabitants was forced to cope 


two municipal departments in one 


and 
t itrolled 


! 


prefect num- 
the 


torches 


who 
thei 


obviously inade- 


with frequent fires of huge proportions, 
which generally yielded but slightly to 
their valiant efforts 


Skyscrapers Limited to 
Feet 
Rome’s skyscrapers are 


Height of 60 


reputed to 
have added to the fire hazard until their 
height limited to 60 There 
were engines of a sort, Dr. Tower dis- 
closes, the small siphons no doubt being 
worked by hand. Long before. Otesibius 
had invented the force pump, but no ef- 
fort had been made, evidently, to render 
practicable Heron’s conversion of the 


was leet 
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principle into a fire engine. 
invention, the first known fire e 
with an air chamber, dates pos 
from the third century B. C. It 
sisted of two brass cylinders, part! 
mersed in water when in operation 
nected with a discharge pipe and 
curately fitted with smoothly wor 
pistons. Leupold’s one-cylinder 
pump, an early 18th century invent 
is the first known adaptation of Her 
principle. 

Dr. Tower finds that portable 
engines” of the type later known as | 
“squirt” are mentioned in the fourth « 
tury and again in the seventh | 
term “engine” was a blanket term, h 
ever, covering almost anything with 
suggestion of the mechanical, so that 1 
efficiency of such fire apparatus may 
reasonably doubted. The squirt re 
peared in the sixteenth century and 
one form or another, was used until t! 
beginning of the nineteenth 
when laws making it 


The 


century 


an offense to 
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FIRE-FIGHTING 
APPARATUS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 
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nrovided with hand squirts were still 
repealed in England, the author re- 
tes. The instrument was usually of 
rass and held from two to four quarts 
f water, the smaller squirt being about 
feet long, with a half-inch nozzle. 
Three men were required to operate it, 
ne on each side to hold the cylinder and 
zzie (immersed in water), a third to 
ill back the piston and charge it. 
“Besson’s squirt must have seemed to 
he people of that day the last word in 
re-fighting apparatus,” Dr. Tower 
tates. “ ‘This kind of squirt may be 
ide to hold a hoggeshed of water, or 
you a greater quantity thereof, 
d may be so placed on his frame, that 
th ease and small strength, it shall be 
nounted and made to squirt 
ut the water upon the fire that is to be 
quenched,’”’ it was written at the time. 
In the next century, however, Du 
Perrier (probably the first real fire chief) 
was empowered to build and supply en- 
gines of the new Dutch type. His fire- 
men are reported to have been resplend- 


will 


ently garbed and to have maneuvered 
their portable pumps and other equip- 
ment by whistle signals. Hautsch of 


Nuremberg improved the hand engine, 
Dr. Tower declares, and built a large 
machine which was drawn by two horses 
ind worked by twenty men. It 
mounted on a sledge and threw water 
from a portable cistern to the height of 
80 feet, over the houses of that day. 


was 


America’t First Fire Engines 

While Du Perrier was making progress 
in Paris, Newsham in England was work- 
ing upon a new type of engine, which, 
with modifications, was destined to re- 
tain the favor of firemen for about 100 
years. The engine was equipped with 
two pumps, worked by a double lever 
provided with long handles, augmented 
by the alternating application of foot 
power to the two treadles upon the box 
covering the pumps. In 1731, the Com- 
mon Council of New York City ordered 
that two of these engines be procured 
from London, together “with Suction and 
Materials thereunto belonging, for the 
Publick service.” 
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A FIRE ENGINE WORKED BY TWENTY MEN 

were the first fire engines in America ible to run on pavement lor practi il 
\s representative of engines which fol- purposes I accordingly at once de 
lowed these, Dr. Tower recalls a Cen- signed the second steam fire engine 
tennial prize-winning steam fire engine the machine proving a perfect 
of Frederick, Md., “Lillie of the Swamp” success on first trial.’ It was smaller 
by name, which appeared in the fire- than the first but a more powerful 


men’s parade at Washington on Sep- 
tember 3, 1928. With its gleaming 
nickel-plated air chamber and 
smokestack, the little engine seemed fit 
after 50 years of service. 


brass 


Long before 
Lillie’s day, however, steam fire engines 
had been in existence, aceording to the 
author. As early as 1828, John Erics- 
best known as inventor of the 
“Monitor,” had designed the new fire- 
extinquisher, which he mounted on a 
rude carriage for experimental purposes 

“The trials proved so satisfactory,” 
said Ericsson, “that Mr. Braithwaite, 
who built this first steam engine, decided 
to make another, to be mounted on a 
light frame suspended on springs suit- 


son, 
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THE 
LAST WORD 
IN FIRE EQUIPMENT 
OF THE 
EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
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Trem 0 tetta, adsehimmant 1054 


pumper, throwing 168 gallons of water 


i minute to a height of 109 feet 


An Engine Which Did Not “Tire” 

\ third engine followed, built for the 
Liverpool docks Then came the 
‘Comet,” which Dr. Tower says was de- 
igned by Ericsson and Braithwaite. It 
15-hp. engine, weighing 4 tons 
having two cylinders and two pumps of 
10%4-inch diameter, designed to work at 
18 strokes a minute and, in the same 
fraction of time, deliver 304 gallons of 
water, ejecting the stream from its 1% 
inch nozzle to a vertical height of 120 
feet. A German newspaper speaking ot 
the engine said: 


was a 


“It saves the strength 
of 42 to 105 men, according to its size, 
from 6 to 15 hp.; it does not tire, works 
regularly and requires no relief.” 
There 
the 


was considerable prejudice on 


part ol both officials and 


fremen 








Bradateian Covmal , basal feng ef Faro 1832, 





VARIOUS 
FORMS THAT 
THE STEAM FIRE 
ENGINE 
18 TOOK IN ITS FIRST 








DEVELOPMENTS 
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g agar hich the mor ro 
e arcl ts are ad ing, according 
he Kentucky Actuarial B In th 
I hre elements o rar 
irrangement, and cost have been « rime 
nportance, but the Bureau now inds that 
ty trom fire i hiel concern 
The designer who is not concerned with 
the factor of safety from fire not only fre- 
quently jeopardizes the lives of the occu- 


pants, but fails to protect properly the in- 
his client Nearly 
ure insured and the fire 
used upon a cart ful analysis of the con- 


ill buildings 


terests of 
insurance rate 18 
struction, segregation and safeguarding of 
fire hazards, protection of exterior and in- 
terior openings and the protection afforded 
by automatic sprinkler systems, standpipes 





ind other ‘first aid’ devices. Failure to 
consider these features results in an in- 
reased insurance rate, which increase is 


building and its con- 
us the building stands.” 


i charge against the 


ents as long 
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The Modern Fire Apparatus 


5 | common I ynstructio! 
1 g whicl hasize th 
1 for safe building | urt of the 
ig listed Bur n 

( le moving-} booth built 

thout provision to carry off the flame 


ind smoke from burning films. Booth was 


condemned and owner put to much ex- 
pense ind loss of rentable space to pro- 
vide for nec« ssary ventilation 

Standard wired glass (windows) for 
protection agaimst a severe exposure in- 


stalled in wooden frames. These windows 


are of no more Vv ilue than ordin iry glass, 
ind the risk carries a heavy exposure 
charge. 


“Standpipe risers improperly located, 
with the result that all parts ol the build- 
ing cannot be reached with the maximum 
amount of hose permitted 

\ small, yet extremely hazardous, part 
manufacturing not cut off 
from remainder of risk by a fire-wall with 
openings protected by standard fire-doors. 


ol a process 


A large building designed for two sepa- 


1929 


been put in operation and eight 
them, according to the author, m 
seen in Camden, N. J., and othe 
Paterson, N. J. 

Bringing his outline to a clos 
Tower comments on the complicate 
ture of the modern fire engine, whi 
terms “an assemblage that is mech 
from beginning to end and requiring 
services of skilled engineers to pass 
its qualifications and perform 
These engines of the present era \ 
pumping capacity from 300 to 1,500 ¢ 
lons per minute. They carry more t 
1,000 feet of 2%-inch hose and, 
provided with a chemical tank 
tional l-inch hose for use at small 

Such in skeleton form is the stor 
how mankind has 
ind with increasing success, 
centuries against fire. 


W aged relentles 


a war®r ¢ 


Fire Prevention 

rate occupants rated as one risk b« 
blank interior wall not « 
through roof. 

“Metal ventilating duct from hood over 
range in restaurant on first floor carr 
up through building. Duct in contact with 
wooden floor timbers, making a very haz- 
irdous installation. 

“Fuel-oil heating system with supply 
tank improperly installed in basement 

“Large heating ducts through 
fire-wall without automatic cut-offs. A 
hazardous feature, as a fire in one section 
of the plant can readily pass into adjoin- 
ing section. 

“Standard fire-doors on communications 
between two buildings hung on wooden 
frames. 

“Underground gasoline storage system 
with fill, vent and inventory pipes inside 
building. 

“Roof of palatial dwelling covered with 
wooden shingles which are a menace not 
only to this dwelling but to surrounding 
property.” 


does 


passe d 


The Dragon That Consumes a Half-Billion of Property Value Annually 


The 1927 fire losses in the United States, recently published, as estimated by the National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
graphically represented by the segments of the dragon, which appeared in the Board’s publication, “Safeguarding America 


Against Fire,” were, by causes: 
















Rubbish and litter...$ 1,035,454 Ignition of hot grease, ee 12,691,718 25 per cent to cover 
Electricity 12,360,558 oil, tar, wax, as- Gas, natural and arti- unreported losses.. 94,586,794 
Sparks on roofs 11,256,303 __ phalt etc..... - ROOM. BE ceressacees, 3,100,828 —— 
Explosions 4,725,857 Unknown causes (prob- Steam and hot-water Grand total ... .$472,933,969 
Incendiarism 2,403,615 ably largely pre- pipes ape ia 184,931 1926 grand total... .$561,980,751 
Hot ashes and coals, ventable) 171,038,429 Sparks from combus- ——————— 
open fires 5,171,491 Exposure (including eer + 4,121,148 Reduction ..... $ 89,046,782 
conflagrations) 45,082,747 Miscellaneous known z 
Matches—smoking 29,345,929 SE iia ow wens 3,408,359 | 
Stoves, furnaces, boil- Spontaneous combus- "| 
ers and their pipes 17,986,432 nt duvwe wena 13,640,804 m7 eo 
Defective chimneys Sparksfrommachinery 5,812,466 | «e° 
~~. and flues... . 19,523,904 Open lights......... 3,578,701 \ ee 
Fireworks,  firecrack- SEE caveceeeee 9,084,830 \, \ ¢ 
ers, etc.... : 893,663 —__——_—_— \\ 
Petroleum and its Total ... .$378,347,175 \\ 
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Is Government Aid Necessary in the Financing 
of Low-Cost Housing? 


NSWERING this question in the 
affirmative at the National Hous- 
ing Conference, in Philadelphia 
n January 28, Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, 
iternationally known as an exception- 
ly keen student of housing problems, 
lefined “government” as meaning any 
ic authority—national, state, or lo- 

- and “aid” as meaning anything that 
helps--by no means necessarily a sub- 
-idy. “The erroneous impression,” said 
Mrs. Wood, “that government aid is 
equivalent to government subsidy is at 
the root of most of the emotional hos- 
tility to government aid to housing in 
the United States today.” 

Citing various forms of government 
‘id to housing in Europe—much of it 
without actual subsidy—Mrs. Wood 
pointed out that in the post-war work 
the subsidy where employed is regarded 
as a part of the cost of the war. As to 
the results accomplished, Mrs. Wood 


1 
said: 





Results in Great Britain, Holland and 
Germany 

Great Britain is carrying out a fifteen- 
year program for the building of 2,500,000 
small homes, financed by government 
loans and, so far, aided by subsidy, 
though the amount is diminishing pro- 
gressively. Today, over 1,000,000 such 
homes are built or building in England 
and Wales and over 100,000 in Scotland. 
Nearly half in England and Wales are 
the work of private builders who sell at 
a supervised price to small-income white- 
collar families. More than half (a much 
larger proportion in Scotland) are built by 
local authorities to rent to working-class 
tenants. This represents the re-housing 
of about one-ninth of the population. The 
standard set is extremely high, especially 
in England, where single-family brick or 
concrete cottages are built containing five 
or six rooms and a bath, hardwood floors, 
electric lights and gas range. Those built 
by local authorities are in open layout, 12 
to the acre in cities and 8 in the villages. 
There are gardens, shrubbery, tennis 
courts and playgrounds. 

“Holland has done even more in pro- 
portion to population, for she has, during 
the past few years, re-housed no less than 
one-fifth of her people with government 
credits and subsidies. Most working-class 
groups there are housed by cooperative 
societies. Municipal housing is chiefly 
residual. It has come to be recognized 
that for a small group below the line of 
self-support, housing will always have to 
be subsidized. For all others, it is now 
back on the pre-war basis. 

“Germany, also, in spite of her financial 
condition, has built more than a million 
apartments and cottages for her workers 
since the war and has been rewarded by a 
striking drop in her death-rate, which is 


now lower than that of the United St 

So also are the death-rates (general and 
infant) of England and Holland. Thos 
of London are lower than those of New 


York 





At the Tenth National 

Conference on Housing 

in America 

held in Philadelphia, January 
28 to 30, under the auspices of 
the National Housing Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the 
Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion, special attention was 
given to problems of slum 
clearance and low-cost hous- 
ing. In addition to the two 
papers here abstracted, there 
was an important address by 
Lawrence Veiller on “A Slum 
Clearance Policy and Pro- 
gram,” the stenographic report 
of which is not available as this 
issue of THE AMERICAN CITY 
goes to press. An abstract of 
Mr. Veiller’s address will be 
published in this magazine 
next month, together with ex- 
cerpts from Bernard J. New- 
man’s notable paper on “W hat 
the Rest of the Country Can 
Learn from Philadelphia.” 

Among other subjects dis- 
cussed at the Philadelphia con- 
ference were: 

“New Ideas in Developing 
Residential Districts” 

“The Home and Its Prob- 
lems” 

“Housing and Planning” 

“Building Methods and Ma- 
terials” 

“Housing and Health” 

“The Monster City” 

The complete report of the 
conference will be pubiisked 
in book form, and will be ob- 
tainable from the National 
Housing Association, 105 East 
22d Street, New York. 











“In all this post-war work, the subsidy 
is regarded as part of the cost of the war 
Housing with government aid had reached 
the stage of rapid expansion in 1914. Eng- 
land and Germany had each produced by 
these means more than 100,000 homes, 
without-subsidy. Had there been no war, 
there would have been no subsidy (except 
in connection with slum clearance), and 
the amount of building done would un- 
doubtedly have been greater than what 
has actually taken place under the handi- 
cap of subsidy. 
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Only a Third of the Population in Amer- 
ica Can Afford to Buy or Rent a 
New Home 


ng problem, here as else- 
W ndamentally economic. The 
distri I! income and cost of build- 
ng hat only a third of the pop- 
lat ( ifford to ly or rent a new 
home I s d nst le if there 
were | king the country as a whole, 
about a third of our families have in- 
omes of $2,000 and over The middle 
hird range from $1,200 to $2.000 The 
lowes na less than $1200 The 
op third are well housed, the middle third 
oO e lowest nit badly Their 
he efficien nd ly life 
re | y yusiy d ged Only he 
yp tl can con | their rol nt 


Any radical improvement in the situa- 
ies the building of a large n iin- 
ber of new homes and the scrapping of a 
large number of bad old ones This will 
never be done by siness initia- 


tive, because not even the middle 


m} 


private 
4 group, 
ich less the lowest one, can pay a profit 
When the wants of the 
top third are supplied, commercial build- 


ng ceases 


on a new home. 


Middle-group families can oc- 
casionally buy an old house, with the help 
of the building and loan 
aot a hew one 


issociation, but 
Limited dividend housing 
helps a few members of the middle-income 
group to better housing than they couid 
otherwise attain. But there isn’t any- 
enough of it, nor does it cut 


far enough 


where near 
prices 


“This is where the policy of government 
housing credits, to cooperative and other 
limited 


dividend housing companies, of- 
ficially 


ipproved and supervised, would 
come to the rescue, since it would permit 
the building of new homes fo, the middle 
group, whose wants in that direction must 
now remain unsatisfied. It would probably 
not bring new housing within the re ich 
of the lowest-incom«e groups, but they 
could move up a grade into the homes v 1- 


cated by the middle group. The worst of 


the old houses could eventually be 
scrapped 
“Tt is clear that this would, so fa m- 


olve no Lbsidy. It would not interfere 
with the work of the private builders, who 
would continue to cater to the only sec 


tion of the population which they have 
ever supplied 


Contractors, material men 
ind building trade workers ought to wel- 
come a policy which might 
ictivities.” 


double their 


Helping a Large and Worthy Class to 
Secure Decent Housing 
Though expressing her admiration for 
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ry 
our own means 120,000 preventable A 
ican deaths each vear The n 
would be much larger if the New Z 
death-rate were the standard of c« 
son It would be worth some outlay 
on economic grounds, to save that n 
of American lives. Our annual cri: 
is variously estimated at from 7 to 13 
lion dollars. If even a tenth of 
traced to bad housing in early lif 
it 1s probably much more—comm ol 
might seem to dictate a preventive } 
ment for the future. The determining 
American housing policy calls for 


ciency engineering of the highest 
i well-develope d senss ol 


ilues 


propo! 


Private Effort and Public Action Must Unite 


for Effective 


SING the word “slum” in a sense 
freee enough to cover all housing 
is ] 
or dilapidated or 
truction, is unfit for human habita 

Harold Editor ot 

AMERK l 


presented a 


which, beca oor con- 


ise OI 1 


ction insanitary 


> 


S. Buttenhem, 


ee: AN CITY 
ssion of “Slum Improvement by 
te Effort, at the National 
Housing in America, 
Philadelphia, January 28-350 

received from it 
and housing associations in 


O40) cities of over 30.000 population, and 


Confter- 
held 
Based 


chambers 


ence on in 
on 


testimony 


commerce 


from previous studies of housing prob- 
the speaker outlined his conclu- 
as follows: 


r) 
Sons a 


lems 


1 
Neither by private effort alone nor by 
iblic alone, American 
ope for salvation from present and future 


action can cities 


2 
Until the millennium private 
effort will need the compulsion of law, the 


arrives, 


results of systematic res¢ arch, and the 
stimulus of organized public opinion, for 
an effective attack on probl ms of slum 


improvement and low-cost housing. 
3 
The compulsion of law should include 
city-planning and zoning ordinances, hous- 
ing acts, building and sanitary codes, and 
all 
drastic than now exist 


most states and cities 


4 


restrictions on density of population 


ol! them 


mu¢ h more 
in 


Such enactments, if properly drawn 
and enforced, would hasten the recondi- 
tioning of houses worth saving; the de- 


molition of unconvertible slums; and the 
building of modern, sanitary dwellings of 
sound construction and with ample open 


spaces 
5 
“Public effort has opportunities for in- 
creased service, also, in the beneficial 


effects on slum improvement and slum 


prevention which come m street pav- 


w, street widening, the installation of 

sewerage systems ands the educational 

wctivities of fire and health departme nts 
6 

Greater efficiency ganized civi¢ 

effort is needed, to the end that hard- 


headed complacency 
and philanthropy 
outlet to realize, 
generally than at present, that im- 
provements in the housing of the lower- 


ind i} ital seeking 


investment seeking a 


constructive may come 


more 


income groups of our cities are economic- 
ally possible and of fundamental 
importance 


8001 il 


‘ 
“There will be general agreement, I be- 
lieve, of the conclusions 
stated in the six preceding paragraphs. It 


IS Sale 


in the soundness 


to say, also, that conservatives in 


increasing numbers are joining with the 
liberals in advocating exercise of the 
power of excess condemnation in street- 


widening projects, and perhaps in giving 
to the limited-dividend housing corpora- 
tions, under proper safeguards, the right 
of eminent domain in acquiring land for 
low-cost housing. 


8 
“We then come to the moot questions 
of tax exemption, state credit, and munic- 
ipal ownership. These are the 
topic assigned to me; but no discussion 
of “Slum Improvement by Private Effort” 
would be adequate without pointing out, 
is I have done, that public effort of cer- 
tain kinds is essential to the efficient func- 
tioning of private effort. The question of 
where to draw the line is a difficult one. 
All—or almost all—of us would draw it 
this side of government housing. We want 
our public bodies to stimulate slum im- 
provement and better housing by prohibit- 
ing the bad and encouraging the good; 
but we prefer to leave to private effort, 
rather than to the state or municipality, 
the actual building and ownership of 
houses. We do not favor public subsidies; 
but some of us would not be greatly 
alarmed to see other cities try out the 


outside 


Slum Improvement 


method of taxation of conservative Pitt 
burgh, whereby all buildings are less hea 
ily taxed in proportion than land: n 
would we object to see in Michigan 
proposed by the Michigan Housing A 
sociation, a demonstration of whether pul 
lic funds can be loaned, without ultimat: 
cost to the public, for the building of 
wage-earners’ homes, with success similar 
to that which California is having in the 
financing of homes and her 
veterans by state loans aggregating 
already more than $25,000,000 


farms for 


9 

“However our opinions may differ on 
these moot questions, we can all agree, I 
im sure, as to the importance of mors 
thorough research into the possibilities of 
reducing housing costs by economical 
financing, improved architectural design 
better site planning and new methods of 
construction. Investigation should be 
made, also, as to the methods whereby 
workingmen’s homes are being built and 
sold, in certain cities, at a cost much 
lower than seems possible in other cities 
Another fruitful field of research to 
study the reasons why cities which have 
no bad honsing conditions—if there 
really are such—have remained slumless, 
and the worth-while lessons which other 
cities can learn from their good example 


18 


10 


“By methods such as these it may be 
possible, without actual subsidy from the 
public treasury, to bring to our leaders in 
science, industry, finance and real estate 
development, a realization of the fact that 
the making available of decent, sanitary 
housing for every American family is 
problem now receiving but a fraction of 
the constructive thought and vigorous 
leadership which its outstanding ‘ impor- 
tance demands. And we shall go far 


a 


towards solving these problems if there 
can be brought to the production of dwell- 
ings any such degree of imagination, tech- 
nical skill and business ability as has gone 
in recent years into automobile produc- 
tion and other twentieth-century business 
enterprises.” 

















Ils America So Crowded That Its Citizens Must 
Live—and Die—in Congestion Such as This? 
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International Newsreel Photo 


A RECENT FIVE-ALARM FIRE IN A TENEMENT- HOUSE SECTION OF BROOKLYN, N. Y 
Is your city safeguarding itself, by adequate building codes and zoning ordinances, ageinst similar deplorable conditions? 


? 
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THE CITY BLOCK IN CHICAGO'S SOUTH SIDE THAT IS BEING DEVELOPED TO HOUSE 417 NEGRO FAMILIES 


Decent Housing for Negroes 


A Demonstration in Chicago of the Possibility of Making Negro Housing a Large-Scale 


HE providing of new, modern 
housing accommodations in sec- 


received little attention from 
te capital. Negro contractors have 


time to time lit new dwellings 
the two,- three-, and four-apartment 
ind a few individuals have built 
ows. The total results, however, 
been meager In neighborhoods 
here white people formerly lived, 


Negroes have n 


noved either into large 
fourteen rooms or 
ipartment buildings many of which 
were badly in need Of major repairs 
High Rent for Poor Quarters 
Notwithstanding the already heavy 
depreciation in the value of some of 
these buildings, the rents to newcomers 
were increased from 20 to 35 per cent. 
These increases necessitated the doub- 
ling-up of families or the securing of 
roomers to help meet the excessive rents 
charged. These high rates also set in 
motion social and health problems which 
were inimical to a normal family life. 
How best to remedy such a situation 
has been a problem of grave importance 


Business Enterprise 
By ALFRED K. STERN 
ror, JuLius RoseENwaLp Funp, Cuicac 


since the early davs of Negro migration 


Apparently what was needed, where land 


costs were high, was housing on a larg« 
scale, containing three-, four-, and five- 
room apartments which could be rented 


families of moderate 


income. The 
erection of a building on such a scale, if 
1 suitable return be made, in addition to 
providing decent housing, will indue¢ 
capital to erect this type of housing not 
only in Chicago, but in 


we 


‘ther cities as 


As far back as 1914, Julius Rosen- 
wald considered a housing demonstra- 
tion in Chicago. Land was purchased 
and plans drawn for an attractive apart- 
ment building. But after careful study 
of costs, it was found at that time that 
the financial status of the colored people 
living in Chicago was not sufficiently 
high to enable them to pay contemplated 
rents which would net a fair return on 
the investment. Since then the eco- 
nomic condition of the colored people 
has greatly improved—so much so that 
Mr. Rosenwald was induced in 1927 to 
reconsider a housing demonstration. 

A committee of business men was 
formed with E. E. Brown, Vice-Presi- 


dent of the First National Bank, as 


ILL. 


Chairman, to study the living conditions 
of colored people, in the light of modern 
hcusing accommodations. A survey of 
the better income group was made by 
Miss Irene Graham under the direction 
of Miss Edith Abbott, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Social Service of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This survey dis- 
closed the need of apartment buildings 
of the three-, four-, and five-room type 
as contrasted with the large number of 
old apartment buildings containing six 
to nine rooms, now being used. In other 
words, the opening-up of new areas dur- 
ing the past few years containing these 
large apartments, where much of the 
high rents prevailed, had not lessened 
the need of apartment buildings of the 
smaller unit type in which a large pro- 
portion of the better-income group could 
live without necessarily resorting to 
roomers in order to pay the rent. 


A Large-Scale Experiment 
The findings of the committee as a re- 
sult of this study induced Mr. Rosen- 
wald to purchase an entire block of land 
on the ‘south side of the city between 
Michigan and Wabash Avenues, and 
46th and 47th Streets. 
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Un this site there 1s now being erected 
ess than 40 per cent of six acres 
This new building will provide 


single building five stories high, cov- 


irtments with a total of 1,641 
ns. These apartments will contain 
three to five rooms each, the great 

four-room suites. The 

a central oil-burning 
ting system, electrical refrigeration 
1 combination bath and shower. The 


rity 


peng 


ect will have 


rtments will be attractively deco- 
ted. Developing an entire block will 
ke it possible to give much attention 
i large central garden which will cover 
er three acres of the land. There wi 
e a playground for the smaller childre: 
the garden. A modern nursery schoo 
be conducted in the building, di- 
ted by a teacher specially trained in 
e latest nursery school methods. 
Che building will be of full fireproof 
construction with every regard to safety, 
mfort, convenience and health. The 
ntire cost of the project will approxi- 
mate $3,000,000. It is the thought of Mr 
Rosenwald that these excellent homes 
inder good management will contribute 
) the health and morale of the commu- 
nity in providing opportunity for a new 
standard of living. 


A Story-Telling Garden for Central Park, New Yi 


\ SMALL and altogether exquisit 
4 wonderland created for children, and 
especially for the little children of the 
most congested sections of the city, is 
ibout to be realized in Central Park, New 
York, in the Children’s Garden. This is 
being built in memory of Frances Hodgson 
3urnett, whose books have been a joy and 
inspiration to so many lovers of flowers, 
birds and children. Already the site has 
been selected with the sanction of the 
Municipal Art Commission, the design has 
been drawn by Charles Downing Lay, 
landscape architect, and construction work 
will start in the early spring. 

The central feature of the design is a 
pool and bird-bath fountain and beside 
it will be a sheltered bench of pink granite 
—sort of wonder-bench where the children 
will sit, surrounded by all sorts of beauti- 
ful growing flowers, and feeding-places 
for birds, andlisten to nature stories, 
some of them told by the city’s best in- 
structors in botany and zoology. 

Bessie Potter Vonnoh , well-known 
sculptor, has designed the charming bird- 
bath fountain group to be cast in bronze. 
In it a boy, lying on a rock, blows upon a 
pipe to attract the birds, and a little girl, 
her eyes fixed upon a small bird flitting 
past, offers water in a bowl. The group, 
symbolizing youth, grace and innocence, 
has been designed to give the little visitors 
an impulse of purity, beauty and a love 
of nature’s little creatures. This, in fact, 
is one of the chief aims of the whole 
undertaking. 

There are strong opponents to more 
statuary and other “cluttering” objects in 
the already overcrowded area of Central 
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Park 
impressed by the perfection with which 
this little group 
signers’ sentiment towards idealistic sculp- 
which they felt should in no wiss 
be excluded just 
unlovely statuary early mad 
drastic control of park “adornment” neces- 


“The 


But even the strongest « 
expresses the 


Lures, 
because the lirst me! 
ing crops of 
chiefly to be guarded 
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BIRD BATH IN THE MEMORIAL GARDEN 
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servations, what tl not of bird flights 
the first star-yellow of forsythia bloom, 
the behavior of swans, the proclivities of 
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folkways of robins—even to the chatter of 

sparrows on the window-sills of tene- 

I nts 
So far as is known this is the first story- 


garden ever planned, bi 


other cities 
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Mr. James then discussed in ¢ ynsider- 
ble detail the five general propositions 
composing his program of attack. To 
determine the relative vaiue of specific 
elimination, he suggests that a purely 
economic study be made on the basis 
of the time lost at crossings under as- 
sumed conditions of entirely sate opera- 
hen He develops the idea that the 

ie of eliminating the crossing varies 
lirectly with the amount of rail and 
highway traffic, but not with reference 
to the idea of hazard involved. The 
value of elimination is thus referred di- 


rectly to a measurable economic loss. 


Under his second heading, Mr. James 


in his paper asserts that “having made 


such a classification, based largely on 
highway traffic density, we should be 
In a position to arrange each year for 


grade-crossing 
It might not be possible to 
include each crossing in its exact order, 
but the relative importance of elimina- 


reasonable program of 
elimination. 


tion would be known and the program 
would be defensible.” 


Grade Crossings Increasing 


Despite the growing program of elim- 


ination, the number of grade crossings 
is actually increasing. There were 232.- 
710 such crossings in 1924, according to 


Mr. James’ figures; 233,701; in 1925, 
235,158 in 1926, and 235,446 in 1927. At 
present, he declares, the authority to 
create new grade crossings lies usually 
with the administrative body authorized 
to open or to accept newly opened roads. 
Such authority, in his opinion, should be 
confined to the state highway depart- 
ment, or to some public utility 
commission, and crossings should 
be permitted only where the need is 
demonstrated as sufficiently great, and 
where no other route 
possible at the time. 
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new 


or solution is 


Program of Joint . 
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r grade 
for all highw 
roads, Mr. James contends They 1 
be with without itchn 
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Wwigwag sig 
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Which method of protection is the m 
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the highway authorities will undert 
the studies required, ar 
some form or forms of protection 
fixed as most likely to prevent accident 
Mr 


"a8 il Ne} 
Case, Wad Ope 


necessary Te 
James believes. 


The Economic Consideration 


“Finally, some more or less definit: 


ia 


adjustment of costs be tween the railroads 
and the public should be 
grade -cTrossing 


made for al 
At the pres 
ent time, the cost of installing protect 


treatments 


features is borne by the states entirely 
in some cases, in others, entirely by thi 
railroads. If we are to base a progr 


of elimination on a classification based or 
economic saving to highway traffic, it 
pears logical and fair to be liberal in the 
allotment of costs to the general publi 
“It is recommended 
highway department undertake, throug] 
official, to colle ct 
figures and analyze them in form to show 
the urban and rural crossings, ac 
at each and resulting fatalities; the 
of protected crossings, their location 
accidents and results 
mation will permit setting up s 
urban and suburban programs. and enabk 
a decision to be made as to the 
the 
where immediate elimination is not 
sible. 


each state 


that 


a designated iecident 
"dents 
tvpes 

ind 
at each. This infor- 


parate 


eff ctive- 


ness of several types of protection 


“To summarize the thought presented in 
this report, it should be noted that the 
evaluation of intangibles is neglected and 


a method suggested that permits of an 
exact determination of economic losses 
measurable by stop-watch methods. Any 
reasonable valuation can be assigned, and 


so long as it is the same it serves to fix 
the classification the grad 
and eliminates relative error in such classi- 
fication. Then, by assigning the actual 
value of delays, which, if necessary. 
be assumed to be different in different 
places, the cost of actual elimination may 
be justified in cases where the economi 
loss is sufficiently great. The element of 
human life and the damage 
is not actually neglected, for their protec- 
tion will flow as a by-product from the 
eliminations made, and in great a 
degree as can be determined by any less 
exact or rational method of selecting 
grade crossings for elimination.” 
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THE SAME DAY BROUGHT THESE GRADE-CROSSING SMASH-UPS IN WIDELY SEPARATED STATES 


The upper view shows the result of a race across the crossing, at Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. The driver lust the race but saved his life by 
jumping, the truck being thrown agains. tne crussing gat 


The lower photograph shows what was left of an automobile that was struck at a grade crossing in Oak Park, Ill. Two men, two women and two 


children were killed and another child was seriously hurt. A fine mist obscured the vision of the driver and the locomotive engineer 
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System and Uniformity in Assessment Method 
as Legal Requirements 


A Bill Drafted for the Consideration of the Pennsylvania Legislature Prescribes a Cure f 


Certain 


S a result of an investigation into 
A methods used and results ob- 

tained in the valuation of real 
estate for the purpose of taxation, a bill 
has been drafted for presentation to the 
Legislature, prescribing 
that tax valuations, or assessments, shall 
be made in a uniform and systematic 
manner, and laying down certain funda- 
mental requirements to this end, 


Pennsylvania 


of Representatives of The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, 
and it is here by enacted, that all re il es- 
tate assessors in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania shall make and record as- 
sessments of real estate in such manner as 
to show separate valuations of land and 
of buildings or other improvements there- 
on, for each lot or parcel of land. The 
records of assessments shall be open for 


Deep-seated Tax Valuation Ills 


boroughs, villages and other urban 
suburban centers of population where | 
is platted into lots or parcels for resid 
tial, commercial, educational, industria] 
other community purposes, with referen 
to a uniform unit of quantity, which sh 
be known as the “unit-foot.” The un 
foot, when so appraised by the assessor 
shall represent their opinion as to the va 
uation which a single street reflects to t 
land fronting thereon for one fo 





including adequate tax maps. 
The investigation was made 
under the auspices of the North 
Philadelphia Realty Board and 
the City Club of Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of comparing re- 
sults arrived at by scientific ap- 
praisal methods with the assess- 
ments actually in effect, numer- 
ous complaints of inequity in 
the latter having been made 
from year to year Fourteen 
entire Philadelphia blocks, scat- 
tered throughout the city and 
representing a variety of condi- 
tions, were studied, and the re- 
sults are to be presented in pam- 
phiet form. One of the recom- 
mendations made, in view of in- 
equitable assessments and unsys- 
methods revealed, and 
of the local political situation, 


tematic 


was that efforts be made to bring 
about the enactment of a law 
establishing sound and accurate 
appraisal standards throughout 
the state. The full text of the 
law, as furnished by Walter W. 
Pollock, President of the Manu- 
facturers’ Appraisal Co., of Phil- 





Municipalities Need Not Wait for 
the Compulsion of Law to Adopt 

Scientific Assessment Methods 

The proposed law, here quoted, would 
make mandatory the policy of uniform and 
systematic assessment procedure, and cer- 
tain specific aids to the accomplishment of 
this policy, which are generally within the 
power of cities in any state to adopt, 
wherever the local officials are sufficiently 
informed as to modern tax-valuation meth- 
ods and have the wish to put such a policy 
into effect. The evils of inequitable assess- 
ments are so well known that it is almost 
unnecessary to emphasize the desirability 
of some system that will minimize such 
results. Special care is of course necessary 
when an unsatisfactory system, or lack of 
system, is to be superseded by modern, 
scientific methods; and it is well at such a 
time that expert aid be invoked—not only 
because of a need of special knowledge 
when putting such an important matter of 
policy and procedure into operation, but 
also on account of the detachment and 
impartiality that are more easily main- 
tained by outside professional assistance. 


front, 100 feet deep, or for sor 
other appropriate uniform dept! 
Before determination of final uni 
foot valuations for assessment } 
poses, the assessors shall invite r 
view by taxpayers of the tent 
tive unit-foot valuations at pul 
lic hearing or by other adequat: 
methods. After determination « 
final unit-foot valuations, the as- 
sessors shall, by uniform methods 
in consideration of location and 
utility of land, compute the e1 
hancing effects upon each lot or 
parcel of land, which may be d 
to depth, frontage, corner, alley 
railway, waterway or other e1 
hancing influences. The assessor 
after computing the valuation 
each individual lot or parcel 
the manner described, shall cor 
sider whether the valuation tl 
determined shall be modified 
cause of unusual or special infl 
ences peculiar to any lots or par- 
cels, which may render the valua- 
tion of such lots or parcels not 
computable by uniform rule. T! 
computation record shall show for 
each lot or parcel the street unit- 
foot valuation or valuations, th 
computations based thereon, and 
also the items of special additio1 








adelphia, which made the in- 
vestigation with the collaboration of 
members of the two sponsoring organi- 
zations, is given below. 

One requirement of the proposed bill 
is that land and buildings shall be sepa- 
rately appraised; and it is provided that 
machinery and furnishings, other than 
for the service of the buildings, shall not 
be assessed as part of the real estate. 
As a matter of fact, machinery is not 
taxed at all in Philadelphia, nor in Pitts- 
burgh or Scranton, the two second-class 
cities in Pennsylvania; in other locali- 
ties of that state it is nominally taxable, 
although frequently not actually levied 
upon 


AN ACT REGULATING THE APPRAISAL OF 
REAL ESTATE FOR PURPOSES OF 
TAXATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


public 


hours 


inspection during all regular office 


The said real estate assessors shall make 
their assessments in a uniform and sys- 
tematic manner, and to that end shall, in 
addition to all present requirements of 
law: 

(a) Prepare or cause to be prepared lot 
and block maps showing block boundaries 
and dimensions of lots and parcels of land 
in each block, with systematic numbering 
of lots and blocks for identification and 
appraisal purposes. 

(b) Prepare or cause to be prepared 
maps of areas under their respective as- 
sessment jurisdictions in convenient geo- 
graphical sections, showing streets, high- 
ways and other public thoroughfares, to 
be known as unit-valuation maps. 

(c) The assessors shall mark upon unit- 
valuation maps their tentative appraisal 
of street frontage valuations within cities, 


or deduction, if any, for special 
enhancing or detracting influences, with 
the reasons therefor. 

(d) The assessors may express their 
judgment of land valuation in terms of 
the acre unit for tracts of land where th: 
acre unit is, in their opinion, appropriate, 
or in terms of the square-foot unit for 
tracts of land where the square-foot unit 
is, in their opinion, appropriate. 

(e) The assessors shall measure and de- 
scribe buildings and other improvements 
upon land; they shall determine and re- 
cord the unit cost and depreciation fac- 
tors as of the legal assessment date, and 
shall record the data essential to the spe- 
cific appraisal of buildings and other im 
provements on land. In the appraisal o! 
buildings for assessment, the assessors shal! 
consider as part of buildings, in addition 
to structures, the heating, lighting, plumb- 
ing and other attached fixtures, sprinkler 
equipment, power-plants, passenger and 
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ght elevators, and other items re¢ quired 
serve the use of buildings as such; but 
hanical equipment and furnishings not 
d in the of buildings, and 
ct required for manufacturing, 
il and other purposes aside from the 
ration of buildings, shall not be con- 
lered as pertaining to buildings or real 
te for assessment 


service 


com- 


purposes. 
Wherever used in this act: 
sh ill be 


. Assessment” construed LO 


The Government of the District of Columbia 


SECRETARY, BOARD O1 


ECTION 8, Article I, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States pro- 
vides that Congress shall exercise 
exclusive legislation over such district 
not exceeding 10 miles square) as may, 
by cession of particular states, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat 
of the Government of the United States. 

The states of Maryland and Virginia 
made the cession contemplated by this 
clause in the year 1788, and it was ac- 
cepted by Congress. The original Dis- 
trict of Columbia was 10 miles square, 
lying on either side of the Potomac 
River at the head of navigation. Later, 
Congress retroceded to Virginia that 
portion of the District of Columbia lying 
in that state. The District now contains 
70 square miles on the Maryland side 
of the Potomac River. 

When the District of Columbia was 
selected as the capital, the land therein 
was owned by a number of people, and 
they deeded their land to two trustees to 
lay out the streets, avenues, and public 
squares, and divided the rest of the land 
into blocks and lots. The land consisted 
f about 6,000 acres. In laying out the 
3,606 acres were taken, and 
about 540 acres were bought by the 
United States as sites for the public 
buildings and grounds. The lots laid out 
numbered 20,272. Of these, the United 
States took half, and the property own- 
ers were given back the remainder. The 
United States sold its share of the lots 
and from the proceeds paid for the 540 
acres on which it was to put the public 
buildings. The United States also took 
a fee simple title to the streets and 
avenues. The city was laid out by 
Major L’Enfant, a French engineer. 


( 


streets, 


The Governmental Beginnings 

The first government of the city of 
Washington consisted of a mayor ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States and a city council elected by the 
people of the city. This was the year 
1802. Later in the year 1812, the city 
council was permitted to elect the mayor. 
This continued until the year 1820, when 
the people were permitted to elect the 
mayor. This mayor was elected for a 
term of two years, and this form of gov- 
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‘Unit cost” as applied to the 


By DANIEL E. GARGES 


CoMMISSIONERS, D 

ernment continued until the year 1871 
By an Act of Congress of February 
21, 1871, a territorial form of govern 


ment was provided for, consisting of a 
governor, a board of public works, 
a legislative assembly. 


ana 
The legislative 
assembly consisted of eleven members 
called a council, and twenty-two mem- 
bers called a house of delegates. The 
District also then had a delegate in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

The governor and board of public 
works were appointed by the President 
of the United States, and the legislative 
assembly was elected by the people 

This form of government lasted three 
years, until June 20, 1874, when Con- 
gress provided that the District should 
be governed by three commissioners ap 
pointed by the President. This was 
known as the temporary form of gov- 
ernment and lasted until July 1, 
when the present form of government 
was adopted. 

Acting under the authority of th 
Constitution, the Congress by an Act ap- 
proved June 11, 1878, created 
ent form of government of the District 
of Columbia. By this act the District 
was created a municipal 
with right to sue and be sued. 

The Act provided for the appointment 
of three commissioners, two of them to 
be selected by the President from persons 
residing in the District of Columbia fora 
period of three years prect ding their ap- 
pointment. The third member was to be 
an officer of the Engineer Corps, U. 5 
Army, detailed by the President, known 
as the Engineer Commissioner. The ap- 
pointments of the civilian commissioners 

ire for a period of three years or until 
their successors are appointed. The de- 
tail of the Engineer Commissioner is at 
the pleasure of the President. This de- 
tail is usually about four years. 

While the District munici} 
form of government, Congress, by vat 
ous statutory enactments, has treated 
as a branch of the U. 8. Government, by 
including it in legislation applying to 
the executive departments, such as the 
Budget and Accounting Act, the Act 
Classifying the Salaries of Federal Em- 


1878 


the pres 


corporation 


has a 
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ployvees nd the Act Providing for Re 


tirement of Fed ral I my] lovees 


Method of Financing 
In the Act of June 11, 1878, it was 
provided that the expenses of the g 
ernment of the District of Columbia 
should be borne, 50 per cent by the U.S 
Government and 50 per cent from re\ 


District of Cx 


FOV 


enues of the 


lumbia, raised 








by taxation. This method of financing 
remained in force from 1878 until 1920 
In that year the proportionate expense 
was changed by Congress so that 60 pert 


cent of the expenditures was raised by 


i 


taxation and 40 per cent was contributed 


he Federal Government. This p1 
Vision Cor ed in force until the year 
1925, when Congress determmed on a 
imp sum contribution by the United 
States of $9.000.000 annually. the ba 
nee i the ¢ xpe nses to be raise | Vv taN 
During preser vear the « itl 
he | nited States equais 


25 per cent of the total expenses 
> efficient handling of th 
the District 


functions are divided 


Government 
Is Municipal 
l * commissioners as committees 
one Che 


present members of t™ 
Board of Commissioners are Proctor L 
Dougher Sidney F. 7 rro and W 
B. L 


Division of Municipal Functions 


Commissioner Dougherty has assign 
him the Police, Fire and Health De- 
irtments, Director of Traffic, Lice 
Bureau, Free Public Library, Coroner’s 
Of Off f Veterinary and Office 
the $ lent Weigl M 
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( I ( Othce, Au 
(ssess Purchasing O r, U 
é Taxes, Board of Accountancy 
Insurance Department, Playground De 
irtment and the Board of Public We 
ire 
All construction work is under the 





supervision of the Engineer Commis- 
sioner, Colonel Ladue. He has charge 


oi the Municipal Architect’s Office, Sur- 
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TH collection of delinquent taxes is 
j n neglected \ i thie lc Te- 


] , 


$53 1.211.850. 
1) 846.055. a 


lhe 


a ol mprovements Mot 


$1,138,057 905 


issessed 


e of tangible persor property for 
e vear was $105,653,152 The value 
ntangible persor property for the 
me vear was $495 90S +n) 
The value of p ec lands and build- 
gs il the District 1 . ect O taxa 
n is approximately as ows 
oO rl ent ot 
Stat $470.000.000 


Collection ot Delinquent 


£ he cou i jue! ixes 
recently ide | he State Bure 

Municipal Infor This study 

) hat th hod ! s to 
re ne yme! ( 1 quent ixes 
her } lling } or } sel]- 

g iX en 

i we ray roper Xes . illy 
kes e from one hr years after 
s have bee | ind ilter the 

no i tice oT m 

! ») six weeks I roperty is sold 

on to the highest bidder, provided 

" the bid covers the amount of taxes, 

| unpaid assessments, interest, fees, pen- 


ind other charges aga 
li the 


ese items, the 


inst the 1 rop- 


bid is not sufficient to 


cove! 


city bids in the property 


sold for taxes may be redeemed 


roperty 


{ter period varying from one to three 
years upon payment of sum sold for, to- 
gether with interest computed at the rate 
of 12 per cent per annum. Ii the property 
is not redeemed within the prescribed 


the President to Cong 


Senate 
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proved by the 





schools legut ons 
tals, and eleemosy1 


nstitutions 19 


The budget estimates as subn 
ewed by subcommittees of the 
itions Committees of the H 
and the total amount of 
ropriations fixed by Cong 
President 


All 
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legislation affecting the D 
must be passed by ( 
inder the provisions of the Const 


Che 


lly asked before such legislatio1 


idvice of the Commissioners 
ected 
What I have st 


uted is but a br 


the D 


line of the government of 

of Columbia. You will see that t] 
trict has a dual status as a m 
orporation and as a branch of the 
eral Government. This situatior 


parallel in any other city of the | 
The District is 
having no bonded debt 


States ilso unk 
All of 
penses are borne from current revet 
The residents of the District of C 
bia do not enjoy the privilege o1 
gation of suffrage. On the quest 
whether the people should be allow 


vote in national elections and in 


elections, there is a division of opi 
In order to grant them the franchiss 
amendment to the Constitution 
United States will have to be adoy 


Legislation covering this matter is 


ing before Congress 


Taxes by Municipalities 


time the purchaser is given either 


in estate in fee simple, or an abso 
estate in tee, subject onlv to the lie 
unpaid state and county taxes 


In two cities, White Plains and \¥ 
kers, the tax lien is sold This has w 
out very satisfactorily. In Yonkers 


problem of the collection of deling 
taxes has been cleared up: 

l By kee ping the assessed val 
the real market 
preventing sccumulatior 


down to present 


thereby the 


i large amount of uncollectible taxes 
2. By foreclosure, in one actior 

large numbers of lots in one owners! 
3. By assignment of tax liens 

value, to any one applying for same 


4. By re-sale, at reduced amounts 
tax liens held by the city. 


5. By compromise with owners, r 


ing the amounts due to a sum that 
make it worth while for such owners 
pay up, the city thereby saving foreclos 


costs, and immediately placing such pr 


erty on a tax-paying basis, and at 
same time allowing the owners to get 
with some equity. Foreclosure sho 


never be resorted to where an owner sho 


any disposition to compromise. 
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HE laving vitrified 
brick pavements on natural sub- 
grade with sand filler and with- 

t special foundation was tollowed quite 

nerally in Jacksonville, and to a 


erable extent is still followed in some 


practice ol 


con- 


ions Most of the local brick 
verments were constructed from 
en to thirty years ago and have served 
rrv traffic far in excess of that for 


With mod- 


traffic and the motoring public de- 


ch they were designed 


nding smooth-riding pavements, city 
faced with the need for re 
and thorough 
Our study of this problem leads 


Clals 


ire 


these streets 
two definite conclusions 

| Most of these pavements were not 
of sufficient width to meet mod 
ern trafhie requirements 

2. The old brick had 
vage value, and our exami 
tion of them 
that 
per 


a definite s 


indicated 
there were from 60 to 


to is 
SD 
them usable 
Jacksonville had 


or more miles of these pavements 


cent ot 


The 


tT) 


city ot 


eon 


It was recommended that certain streets 





tandard 


be rebuilt with wider roadways. Forty 
ty- and sixty-foot widths were se- 
lected, which conform to more or less 


widths 


used in Jacksonville 


This program is now being completed 





ind it has been found that the salvage 
quantities of the brick had been som¢ 


vhat underestimated. 


Large Proportion of Brick Salvaged 


from Streets 
Certain limited areas which were con 
structed thirty more years 
small-size brick which were not figured 


or ago Ol 
{ value in the relay program actually 
produced more than 50 per cent rea 
sonably brick. These brick are 
isable for repair purposes and could be 
relaid on foundation 


Lor vd 


for light-traffi 


*treets 

Other streets that have had from 18 
0 25 years’ service produced salvage 
quantities of usable brick averaging 75 


per cent, and on some streets the sal- 

ie quantities exceeded 85 per cent 
\ll these were “repress” brick approxi- 
mately 3 x 4 x 8 inches in size which 
were originally laid on edge but in the 
relay program were relaid flat. They 
cost when purchased from $21 to $24 
per thousand, delivered in Jacksonville, 
ind the cost in place was from $1.25 to 
31.60 per square yard, which is approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the present. pre- 
vailing price. 


By W. E. SHEDDAN 
Crry ENGINEER, JACKSONVILLE, F 


LA. 





Extent of Relay Program 
The relay program comprises 
imately 55,000 vards, or al 2 
miles ol $0-f oot roadw i\ ind 
relaid on S-inch compacted Flor I 
rock base \ th sand ¢ 3} I < 
rd bitum is er. ‘The « g 
~ t t ts t T ry 
re ised 
' 
Iwo Sessions on Brick 


Paving 

At the Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting of the National Pav- 
ing Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. two sessions were open 
to engineers, city officials and 
contractors and were devoted 
to the technical aspects ol pav- 
ing streets and highways with 
vitrified brick. The papers 
covered the value of subgrade 
investigations of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, fillers 
for brick pavements as shown 
by experience of Ohio State 
highways, the design of con- 
crete bases for vitrified brick 
pavements, a paper which pro- 
voked spirited discussion, flex- 
ible for vitrified brick 
pavements, and a verbal report 
on general paving conditions. 
The meeting closed with an in- 
spection of the Chevy Chase- 
Connecticut Avenue 
mental Road of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. The 
road is reputed to be the oldest 
experimental highway in exis- 
tence on which accurate. con- 
tinuous maintenance 
have been kept. 
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city was tortunate In getting ire 
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WOTK Was rmivertisea 


ol responsibl contractors 


bids were ciose a i OV 


bith 
bid by the three lower bick 
laying with standard brick filler 
limerock base were 
ira The 


included grading and 


Irom otk 
square \ 


prices bid 
which 
ments, were from $1.06 
old 
The prices bid for new bri 
vertical 

from 


same 


resetting of 
L3e 
3-inch 
filler, 
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about 


granite curb fron 


to 


$1.62 to SILOS. w 
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were 


the range tor base 


curb 


fiber with bituminous 


Relaying Old Brick Pavements in Jacksonville 
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THE 


the total cost to abuttu 
per-front-foot basis 


ig property 


Duval County has utilized this plan 
having 
16-foot 


rebuilding county highways, 


1 approximately 
somewhat 


OU mules ol 


wif 
id on a similar specifica- 


with about the same results 





Articles on economic cor 


parisons 


road suri 


ol various types of icing, 
Milwaukee’s municipal quarry and 
street widths in cities over 150,000 
United States are among the 
valuable 


ie of Tut 


in the 
material to be in the April 
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NEW BRICK 


ADAMS ST 
ADAMS SI 
CHURCH ST 
DUVAL ST 
DUVAL ST 


Main to Newman 
Newman to Washin 
Main to Ocean 

Main to Market 
Market to Viaduct 
MONROE ST Main to Newn 
MYRTLE AVE.—Dennis to Forest 
OCEAN ST Forsyth to Orange 


TOTAL 
Average 


RELAY 


ASHLEY S1 
DAVIS ST 

DUVAL ST 
DUVAL ST 
MARKET ST 

MYRTLE AVE 
MYRTLE AVE 


Broad to Davis 
-Adams to Ashiey 
Palmetto to Georgia 
Georgia to Talleyrand 
Church to Orange 
Bay to Beaver 
Beaver to Kin 


s Road 


TOTAL 
AVERAGE 
DIFFERENCE 
SAVING 


EIGHT (8 


1929 


PROJECTS 


Cost per 

Width Sq. Yd. Sq. Yd 
*t 

) 3,813.8 $2 9104279 
t) 5,24: 2 .9672211 
3 212949 
3. 1113425 
2 8771681 
6 ,.9 
9 


81863 
3.25 
3. 0388868 


10,231 .2 


42,492 .60 
$3 .0512357 


PROJECTS 


5,761 


54,926 2 $134,177 
$2 4428770 
$.6083587 
.333,414 8 


The Place of the Garage in City Planning 


HE place 
planning 
troublesome of : 


prob- 


ems. Recent tendencies ll-con 
sidered zoning ordinances, however, 
to the prospect of a satisfactory soli 
In zoning work, garages may be 
vided into four classes: (1) private gar- 
ges for the use 


of one or more families 


ing on the same lot upon which the 


built: (2) 1 


} 


rarage 18 arking garages 


an office building for the use of 

ints or their clients; (3) public gar- 
ges whose main function is parking of 
irs for tenants or clients of near-by 


and (4) so called 


within 


ildings; publie gar- 
ges devoted primarily to the repair of 
motor vehicles 

The 
has 
tricts garages devoted primarily to re- 
pair and to permit them only in zones 
Although 


some zoning ordinances prohibit private 


recent trend in zoning ordinances 


been to exclude from business dis- 


of light or heavy industries 


or public parking garages in business 
districts, it would be better to encour- 
we their proper location and use in dis- 
tricts where traffic density and street 
width necessitate entire prohibition of 
parking 

In single-family residence districts 
there is a tendency to have the garage 
located within the walls of the main 
building, either at ground level, below 
building grade or as a projecting wing 
of the building, instead of on the rear 
corner of the lot, as was the prevailing 
custom up to the last few years. In 
two-family houses and for dwellings 
there is a similar tendency to keep the 
back yards open by placing a garage 
within or adjacent to the residence struc- 
ture. This has resulted from a demand 


By ERNEST P. GOODRICH 


CoNSULTING ENGINEER, New YorxK 


for heated garages, but the by-product 


ol greater yard openness 1s no less 


im- 

portant as a social factor 

With respect to the garages incident 
apartment more 

‘oblem and a wide difference of 


houses a serious 
opinion 
exist Serious opposition develops 
that garage 
underneath multi- 
The imperative need 
to provide suitable garage space limited 
to storage oI private passenger cars for 
tenants of such multi-family apartment 
structures leaves only one course open, 
namely: to provide such space on the 
same lot with multi-family 
Where the slope of the ground permits, 
this can be accomplished by construction 
ff storage garages, one-half the height 
f which is under ground. The problem 
if draining away gasoline and oil vapors 
makes it necessary to slope the garage 
floor and place the exits so that there 
shall be proper drainage of air to lessen 
the explosion and asphyxiation hazard. 
In flat country this hazard necessitates 
the construction of the garage entirely 
above the ground. Where the roof of 
such a garage is flat and terraced or sur- 
faced so as to provide a recreation or 
parking area, it seems proper to count 
such surface area as part of the side or 
rear yard, 

Incidentally, one of the most recent 
zoning ordinances provides that on the 
same lot as any apartment house there 
shall be a paved or graveled parking 
space of sufficient area to accommodate 
one car for each family housed, and that 
such parking area shall not be leased but 
reserved for the tenants of the apart- 
ment house and their guests. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 


whenever if is proposed 
prov ided 


family dwellings. 


space pe 


structures. 


ll publie garages and all private gar- 
wes incident to multi-family dwellings 
should be capable of meeting the Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ standard one hour 
fire test. Also that one- or two-car gar- 
ages in connection with private homes, 
two-family or group houses should be 
of fire-resistant construction when with- 
in the walls or adjacent to the house 

Owners of office buildings in our large 
cities now realize that the provision of 
garage parking space attached to or 
within the building for the use of ten- 
ants and their clients is an important 
inducement in renting. (Provision of 
such parking space may not be essential 
if the office building is close to an effi- 
cient public parking garage, but as these 
are often overloaded, it is probably the 
better policy to provide garage parking 
space in connection with all buildings.) 
This garage space may be provided 
partly under ground and partly in the 
rear, or the entire central dark portion 
of the building may be utilized for park- 
ing purposes. 

Entrance and exit from these parking 
garages should be placed as far as pos- 
sible from street intersections in order 
that cars waiting for the traffic signal 
will not block cars coming from the 
garage. 

The foregoing observations represent 
the general trend, which appears to be 
a sound one. Though a long way from 
being generally adopted, these tendencies 
provide a fairly satisfactory answer to 
the question of where garages should 
be located in city planning schemes. 


Reprinted, by permission, from the February 
number of The Architectural Record, which also 
carries a 20-page illustrated article on “Garages,” 
featuring especially standards for design and con- 
struction of recent types of parking garages. 





















A MONTHLY 
OPEN LETTER 





norable Sirs: 

MITY government is not a business. The business of 
C business is the making of profits. The business of 
government is the performance of service for its citizens. 
But, business profits are generally dependent on keeping 
down costs. In the service of government there is abun- 
dant reason, also, for keeping down costs. There is 
thus a wide field of city work where ordinary business 
principles are applicable. 

All of which simply means that though city govern 
ment is not a business, there is plenty of i 
being businesslike. 

One simple subject on which city governments could 
learn a lot from business practice is the matter of 
chasing methods. City purchasing has in the past been 
slipshod and unsystematic, lacking in foresight and co- 
ordination and, in some instances, tainted with venality. 
Within the last two decades there has been a vast im 
provement in this field. Perhaps you have been in the 
van of this effort, but one must keep in continuous touch 
with what is going on, for the improvements are numer- 
ous and far-reaching. 

There is nothing technical about the principles under 
lying a sound purchasing system. 
same that 


reason for its 


pur- 


i 


They are the very 
you apply in your daily affairs. Suppose you 
wanted to have a room in your home redecorated. You 
would not call in the first painter who passed and tell him 
to start work. You would first make up your mind as to 
what you wanted. This you would communicate to sev- 
eral prospective craftsmen. In other words, you would 
send them your specifications and ask them to submit 
their bids. The more experience you have had, the more 
precise your specifications would be. The more definite 
you make them, the easier will it be for bidders to know 
what they are asked to do, and in this way alone can you 
get estimates that are at all comparable. The Mrs. does the 
same, less formally, when buying vegetables or linens. 
For ordering supplies for a city, the rules are just 
about what common sense will tell you they ought to be. 
Your first need is to know what you want. How 
] « else can you ever hope to get it? The job of pre- 
paring specifications is a technical one. This requires 
consultation between the buying officer and the using 
officer. You can also avail yourself of the experience 
available from such sources as the United States Bureau 
of Standards, the American Standards Association, the 
Navy Department, and the New York City Department 
of Purchase. These will gladly send you copies of their 
standards and specifications. Like them, you will be 
constantly wanting to revise them to suit local needs or 
local experience. With specifications comes standardiza- 
tion or the reduction of the variety of commodities used. 
Only in this way can bulk orders with the economies re- 
sulting therefrom be obtained, and only in this way can it 
be made possible to shift supplies from department to 
department in the event of surplus or emergency. 


}1) 
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‘ 

uld be simple and definite 

tions are referred to, there 
1 

ere these < be seen or ob- 

classified lists of dealers 


vitations should be sent dealers on these various 
lists. The existence of this system should be given wide 
publicity, and dealers should be urged to ask to have 
their names entered under the appropriate heading. The 
old-fashioned way was to depend wholly on proposal 
advertisements in newspapers where few would see them. 
This was expensive | effective ilmost completely 
tutile ind tailed eve liminate collusion, because 
I insider ild st ff” 1 frie nd. 
b S ) 1 * TeECE y S( eny pes 
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and conservative business 
tape. There must be red 
plenty of it. It is not the 
carelessness and a lack of 
of prompt paym 


prompts 
promptly 


annoyance 


HESE are perl aps 


a purcha 


sing $\ 


charter or ordinance, the 


men. 


the most important 
ystem. 
as the organization of the 


uestion of credit. it 


couragement to 


is a mat 
conscientious 


Don’t blame it all on red 


m \ll big businesses have 
routine which is at fault; it’s 
ppreciation of the importance 
i¢ pusiness 


feature Ss of 
items such 
purchasing office, its status in 
matter of testing samples and 


There are other 


deliveries, and other things that you can readily learn 


about.* 


Be careful to make everybody come in. 


Hos- 


pital units and libraries will plead the professional char- 


acter of their needs. True, 


but exemptions should be on 


the basis of class of commodity and should not extend, 


for example, to gasoline, 
units. 

The advantages of su 
obvious. 
tax rebate that 


or stationery bought by these 


h a system in economy must be 
But even if you could not effect a tax cut or a 
would take the 
away, you could find money 


poor taxpayer's breath 


to do a lot of the little things 


which you have been wanting to do and which will earn 
you his gratitude almost as surely. 


* An excellent brief article on 


tem”’ by Russell Forbes, of the 
found in the Purchasing Agent 
Methods by the same author is be 
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Penny-a-Day Banks Helped to Obtain the 
Hollywood Bowl 


| bo] 
| (‘ks 9 eas sunris S 2 
ed in 1922, whe Los g 
i S harmonic Orches UN 
‘ f strate n gre 
{ | | vy « musl ss 
loors. These ani s 
9 ecome an integral p 
) fe of Southern ¢ for! 
ttended by people fron 
i the Southland, many of whom 
s S Kight years ago, the r Arts might in order to be present 
orm¢ el grou] first low notes of music art 
irds on Easter mornin 
S During the summer, of that s 
g g the ties 1922, enthusiasm fo! 
g spread throughout Southern 
es for & \ hey could with the result that “Symphor 
1] () 85 SOO der the Stars” were inaugurate 
‘ ences of 5.000 to 15.000 attend 
lebtednes meerts, which were under the 
Penn Da r I te of Alfred Hertz, internation 
) gy aents l (Angeles nd orchestra leader In order 
tend Hollwwocd. and throug ese banks, by possible for everyone to atte 
On the rth side the hoarding of pennies, nickels nd son books ecntaming 40 tickets 
! es, hos friends ren as we sold for $10 which meant only 
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m | \ mounts ditional cert-goers purchase season tickets 
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THE BOWL AT HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., ON THE NIGHT OF A CONCERT 
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ming ndscaped garden the 
completed within five 
\ ght-weeks season has been held 


summer since the programs were 
gurated. Galli-Curei, Rosa Pensel. 
Alice 
witsch, Cadman, Tibbett, Mischa 
ind Madam Schumann-Heink 
mong the soloists who have been 
oved. More than 


s Graveure, Gentle, 


a dozen eminent 
stra leaders have been guest ( }- 
directing the 100-piece orches- 
n the presentation of the great 
among them, Su 


Rudolph 


sical masterpieces, 
Wood, Fritz 
Walter Henry Rothwell, Alfred 
rtz, Emil Oberhoffer, Ernest Bloch, 
em van Hoogstraten, Howard Han- 
Samuel Gardner, Ethel Leginska, 
iene Goosens, Pierre Monteux, Bruno 
Valter, Albert Coates, Bernardino Mo- 
i Alfredo Pietro Cimini, 
Pedro Sanjuan, Henri Verbrugghen a 
Perey Grainger, 


teiner, 


Casella, 


Those responsible for the concerts fe 
they have already demonstrated 


State Regulation of Roadside Advertis 


tions governing commercial vdve rtis 


Or Y seven states are without regula- 


signs along public highways, according 
1 recent statement by the Bureau of 
lic Roads of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture These states are South Caro 
Texas, New Mexico, Okla 
ind Wyoming 


na, Arkansas 
ma, Kansas, Connecti- 
Massachusetts, and Vermont have th« 
ost clearly drawn and the most rigid 1 
tions. Licenses for which annual fees 
charged are re quire d for billboards and 
commercial display signs in thes 
tates, and if the 
yutside the 


d The state 


igency erecting them 
state, a bond is also re 
authorities reserve tl 
ght to exact fines for non-conforming 
them. In Connect 
t the fine is $100 for each non-confor1 
ng sign; in Massachusetts a fine of not 


gens and to remove 


in $100 is imposed, with a further 
continued violation; Vermont 
s the fine at $100 or imprisonment 


ir bot h 


ivs, 


In Connecticut iny person who shall d 
sit, throw, affix or maintain any adv: 
ent within limits of any public hig! 
y or on private property without co 
of the owners is subject to a fine 
more than $50, or imprisonment 
than six months or both. Both 
nnecticut and Massachusetts have gon 
ther; Connecticut forbids advertising 
gns placed upon private property within 
5 feet of the right-of-way of 
lassachusetts within 500 feet. Cities and 
wns in these states may also go further 
ler the 


more 


i highway; 


state laws, in the 


regulation 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


several things: that a large repr 
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Are We Spending Too Much—or Too Little— 
on Our Public Schools? 


NOTABLE extension of educa- 
A tional facilities and a corre- 

sponding increase in expendi- 
tures for education took place in the 
United States following the war, the 
movement being given a special incentive 
by the revelations of inadequate school- 
ing and sheer illiteracy brought out by 
the examination and observation of 
nearly six million men in connection with 
the draft. After a large addition to edu- 
cational facilities during the first years 
of peace, resulting in a considerable im- 
provement in the situation compared 
with pre-war conditions, there was a 
slowing-up, expenditures remaining at a 
fairly even level over a number of years. 
Opposing claims are now made: that the 
improvement has by no means gone far 
enough and that efforts should be further 
increased; and, on the other hand, that 
as much money is being spent on educa- 
tion as the community can wisely be 
called upon to provide. 

The National Education Association 
discusses this matter in the November, 
1928. number of its Research Bulletin, 
published at its Washington headquar- 
ters. It states that one-fourth of the 
men called in the draft were inadequately 
equipped in ability to read and write; 
that the war showed both the tremen- 
dous handicap of illiteracy and the bene- 
fit of adequate education, and “brought 
home to the American people the tragic 
wastefulness of poor schools, and of no 
schools at all.” 

Real progress has been made in the 
post-war years in various ways: 

Larger Attendance 

First, the amount of schooling has in- 
creased, the aggregate days of attend- 
ance in all public elementary and second- 
ary schools being 41 per cent greater in 
1926 than in 1915, this being accom- 


panied by greater emphasis on the ex- 
tension of education into the higher ages, 
as well as the giving of some schooling 
to the million and a half children be- 
tween seven and thirteen reported in 
the 1920 census as attending no schools 
at all. 


Better Equipment and More Adequate 
Sites 
Second, a general improvement in the 
physical facilities for education has oc- 
curred. “Abundant health cannot be ex- 
pected if children sit in cramped seats 
in poorly lighted, heated and ventilated 
buildings. Strong physique cannot be 
developed on two-by-four playgrounds. 
The American people realized that the 
first step in removing the physical de- 
ficiencies revealed by the war should be 
the provision of modern school plans. 
After proper allowance is made 
for the lowered purchasing power of the 
dollar, more money was expended for 
school buildings and sites in the five 
years 1921 to 1926 than in the whole 
thirteen years preceding this period. 
Many communities have almost com- 
pletely rebuilt their schools. Well- 
lighted, well-heated, well-ventilated 
buildings have replaced jail-like struc- 
tures. School grounds have been en- 
larged. Whereas an acre or two was 
frequently the allotment for an elemen- 
tary school before the war, not less than 
five acres is coming to be the minimum 
in many cities, while sites for junior and 
senior high schools are several times five 
acres in many communities. Gymnasi- 
ums and athletic fields are a recognized 
part of modern school plants.” 


Higher Standards for Teachers and 
Curriculum 


Third, the qualifications for teachers, 
and likewise the salary schedules, have 
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been raised, so that greater ability ir 
struction has been provided and bet or 
treatment has been accorded the tea: 
The gain in remuneration is not 
merely to the changed value of the 
lar, but is somewhat in excess of 
increase for employed persons gener 
thus constituting a greater recogni 
of the importance of teaching. 

Fourth, there has been improven 
in curriculum, and clarification of 
aims of the schools. 

Fifth, school financing has been 
organized to a considerable extent. 
changing the basis, increasing the re- 
ceipts, and moving towards better equ 
ization of educational opportunities 
among separate geographical districts 


A Goal Not Yet Attained 

“But while significant advance has 
been made in all of these directions, the 
goal has been reached in none. There 
are still places where children are given 
the most meager of educational oppor- 
tunities—in more than a fourth of the 
states children on the average attend 
school less than six years. This means 
that thousands of children go no further 
than the third or fourth grade. In only 
one state in four is the average length 
of schooling per child as much as eight 
years. We still have far to go before 
we will be giving all children a complete 
schooling. 


1) 


“There are children still attending 
school in poorly lighted, improperly 
ventilated, and in many cases, un- 
hygienic buildings, situated on wholly in- 
adequate sites and lacking equipment es- 
sential to a modern program in health 
and physical education.” 

Both the requirements and the pay 
for teaching are still meager in thou- 
sands of communities; the curriculum 
of thousands of schools is practically ob- 
solete; and adequate educational finane- 
ing has been achieved in but a few 
states. 


The Strain Does Not Exceed Ability 
to Pay 

Taking up the question of the coun- 
try’s ability to support increased edu- 
cation, the bulletin points out that ex- 
penditures for public schools amounted 
to 2.68 per cent of the total income of 
the people of the United States, in 1926 
the latest year for which the data ar 
available; and the investment in publi 
school plants was only 1.44 per cent o! 
the total national wealth, as shown in 
the following table: 
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rH AND VALUE OF SCHOOL PROP 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1926 


Per Cent 
I 
Amount Wealt 
y ilue of all tang 
I tv) $375,000,000,000 100.0 
" property of pub- 


Elementary and sec- 
$4,676 603,539 


( ges t 

‘ *714,523,814 19 
Total (public) $5,391,127,353 1.44 

t ty of pri- 

Elementary and sec- 
ondary $911,544,000 24 

( ges and niver- 
sities *1 822,414,119 49 
I (pr $2,733,958,119 73 

Sources: value of school property calculated 





ires of the United States Bureau of 
on; wealth estimate based on figures of 
United States Department of Commerce. 
) Includes endowments and similar pr 


It is shown also that the annual ex- 
penditure for public schools is less than 
that for life insurance, not much more 
than for tobacco, and less than one- 
fifth of what is spent annually for the 
purchase, operation and upkeep of pas- 
senger automobiles. As further evidence 
that the present cost of education does 
not place a strain upon the ability of 
the nation to pay, the bulletin presents 
figures showing that: “The per cent of 
tax money expended for public schools 
was 23.77 in 1913 and 23.69 in 1926 
School expenditures required a smaller 
per cent of all taxes collected in 1926 
than in 1913. From 1923 to 1926 the 
per cent of the nation’s tax bill allotted 
to public school support has remained 
practically stationary, never dropping 
as low as 23 per cent nor rising as high 
as 25 per cent.” 

The total expenditure for education, 
expressed in dollars, has, of course, in- 
creased greatly since before the war, but 
this is chiefly accounted for by depre- 
ciation of the dollar, and by increased 
attendance, leaving a minor, though sub- 
stantial, part for the betterment of the 
service rendered. This is indicated on 
the chart (page 114). 

$y reducing the expenditures in 1914 
and in 1926 to the amounts expended 
for each day of attendance (a high 
school day being counted as 2% elemen- 
tary school days), and then converting 
the 1926 amount into its purchasing 
equivalent in 1914, the booklet shows a 
29 per cent increase of the 1926 unit 
over that of 1914, as compared with a 
superficial increase of 265 per cent, in 
the total dollars spent in the two years. 
In view of this it is said, “An intelligent 
comparison of the school expenditures 
of today must therefore be based upon 
a measurement of the economic power 
of these expenditures to purchase in the 
open market those things essential to 
school maintenance.” 
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Directional Traffic Control 
Demonstrates Efficiency 













By RICHMOND D. MOOT 


CHAIRMAN, CITY PLAN? CoMMIS Ss ‘ h 


\ XPERIENCE has demonstrat 





that the most efi ent spe 
motor vehicles is betwee 4 

20 miles per hour, because t greater lo Keep Traffic Moving 
speeds the time and distance requir Stopping t1 vith a red light is not 

stop, and consequently the increased regulat it prohibition; nor is ther 

irances necessary between cars, de for stopping all trafhie at a 
crease the number of cars which can_ street rsection except where the 

iss & given point per minute I street re so narrow that ‘no turning 
operate traffic at this speed, the street movement can be made without g 
width between curbs should be divisible to other traffic or to pedestrians. Very 
nto 10-foot traffic lanes. If part of the iew street intersections are of this ch 

ivement is to be used for parallel acter, and the use of a red light should 
parking, an 8-foot parking lane is suffi- therefore be the exception and noi the 
cent, rule i car may saleiy make a night 

In the congested sections of New tur nto a cross-street whue train 62 
York City, Chicago and other cities, OW!ng In the cross-street ved 
where pavement widths bear little or no ®7TOW In the traffic signal pointing to 
relation to the exact width of any num- ‘2e might indicates that this turn and 
ber of traffic lanes, traffic congestion is this movement only may be made. U1 
inevitable because of faulty pavement er such conditions a red light should 
design, regardless of the problem of traf- never be used, because red means “stop 


fie control at intersections; and yet this lt does 1 mean go right, go left, or gi 
fault in design may be easily corrected ahead. This is the principle of dire 
by resetting curbs so as to control. Each traffic light 


standard width traffic lanes for the most has a clear and unmistakable meaning 


l 


produce tional tral 

















TRAFFIC CONTROL AT A SCHENECTADY, N. Y., INTERSECTION 


This photograph has been furnished by the Schenectady Chamber of Commerce to illustrate 
how heavy left- and right-turn traffic movements are handled with the directional control sig- 
nals at the intersection of State Street and Erie Boulevard in Schenectady 

The traffic coming from the left has the ordinary green signal, permitting movement straight 
ahead and to the right, and also an arrow signal pointing left, permitting this traffic to run at 
full speed in all directions. At the same time cars coming toward the observer have an arrow 
pointing right permitting cars to turn right but not permitting them to cross the left-turn move 
meut. The car in the foreground is also approaching the street intersection to execute a right 
turn under the authority of a right-turn signal. Cars coming from the right also have a right- 
turn signal, making a total of six traffic movements authorized at the same instant. The rapidity 


with which cars clear this intersection on the short-time cycle used makes it difficult to get 
cars enough at the intersection to show all movements taking place at the same instant 











mean 


a 
ty 
qd onte 
al 


gnal. If a turn is to be permitted, he easilv and safely avoided to the ad- 
ild be indicated by the traffie sig- intage of everyone Prohibiting left ity of the present streets at least 50 
It should not be authorized by turns at points where left turns are cent, with a corresponding reduction 
regulation in violation of the sig- desirable solves no problem. The prob- traffic congestion at street intersectir 
The signal should be honest and its lem is to permit left turns at such points and similar decrease in the time requir 
ing clear to all when thev can be made with safety and to travel from one point to another 
rn 4*,° ’ » ‘ oli ¢ a 1 Mot Vehicle Li > se Kee 
Ihe Cities’ Share of Gasoline Taxes and Motor-Vehicle License Fees 
tate rir ' roads » ate a ess £ 2.5 OT 
connection with the proposal now i the maintenance of state primary road the state road in cities of | aon 2,500 poy 
. , and, in the cities of 2,500 population and less, the tion having houses more than 200 feet apart 
fore the Legislature that New York ‘ ei i ae ne. ahitin otitel ‘ " 
S state onstructs and maimtains the ate . Washington.—The state gives each city $500 
ITN pose 1 gasoline tax, the State prima roads mile for each mile of state highway in the 
rence of Mayors and Other Munici- Kansas.—Cities of the first and second class are jimits. (A 1928 statute) 
} j riven $250 fc each > or action of & uile of 7 
‘fficials has addressed a petition to A n § , sor *y — aay: on “y , Wisconsin.—The state gives the larger cities $30 
state-road stree 1 the cities of ve third class . - > a hgh ame 
egislature that a fair share of the he county commissioners have the option of g to $500 per mile for the maintenance of s ate-hig 
P h t } j th a $250 for each 1 » doe P way streets in the city limits, and from $25 to $2 
fi pegmaeny [a oe = “= oo a | pods oe gna ra : per mile for city streets not a portion of the 
mile state-road street Y. m 1aintain 
ind villages =“ ‘ ; ‘ : r x , oe or county road system. (A 1928 statute.) 
pport ol this position, the General Louimana An extra tax f one cent a gallon is Eprrogta Nore According to the Vermont St 
? 
lative Committee of the Conference ected for each gallon f gasoline sold in the Chamber of Commerce (St Albans, Vt 
ttention to the fact that ent stat of New Orleans, this sum being placed in the nois and New York are the only states wit! 
uttenUon vo tne ™ al recent state paving fund gasoline tax. On February 1, 1929, there 
es are giving liberal recognition to Varyland 1.7 cents the city of Balti- tax of 5 cents per gallon in seven states—Ark 
ity equity in state collected automo ore for each gallon of gasoline sold in the state’ sas, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mex 
' {M nd The one s used for the building South Carolina and Virginia; 4 cents in tw 
license tees na gasoline t es ]- . 
. ' von , , Ax \ nd ntenance f ts f I ding states—Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, I 
twelve states are granting direct rn le Se} tions m, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New Han 
iid to their cities These and their Vl ’ The state gives each city $2,000 per North Carolina, South Dakota, and West \ 
distributior ire as follows ! each mile of state highway in tl cit ginia 3! cents in one state—Utah 3 cent 
4 1928 statute fourteen states—California, Colorado, D 
- a O he cities are giver | ent f Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, Oh 0 
he cle license fee collected in the city homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania. Tennessee, \ 
- 30 per cent the gasoline taxes col- und Wyoming and 2 cents in twelve 
city lin Connecticut Kansas Massachusetts M 
a I ent £ U The cities given 15 pe ent of i, Nebraska, New Jersey Nort D 
sé the he , icense fees © ted in the city Island, Texas, Washington and W 
li in e District of Col via h 2 
$2 g I is 
When the Cop Turns P 
1en the Cop Turns Pedagogue 
‘ S /iad tis Studes Ir asualt / (rcs Decline 
y 
: a” fas i S rd n’ Iw i vings—righ sq » the no ol he has a dramatic monolog that 
- i I » hun other big truck « Mis way whos sents with the same unsqueami 
se he | I lr s beatin’ it ho : nd I oughness that has won him th 
bugs | ng want yuh all to see wh happens A Hardboiled Smith” with a certuin 1 
Motor 0 ot drat pause is follow hy lashing large class of careless motorists 
es N. Y., Po D upon the screen of the results town. And the youngsters love it. A 
holds his young t on Well,” concludes Off Smit that cent issue of Motordom, the mae 
st I S seats—sus / guy wont never climb 1 re hil's in the New York State Automobile Ass 
I ed | erest § I ss ( : this world ind mind \ kill i - tion. carried an interes sting account o 
W : i : f. It’s always an ini n to ide ficer Smith’s safety work with tl 
s beatir Ss ‘ 1 to beat it over anv hi \ t can't dren, and of the extent to whi 
é the goes oO! ) see what’s headin’ your w Jamestown Automobile Club, co 
} ai nine ‘ Ps » g | ‘ f . : 
s ehi truck craw 0 Officer Smith, who knows the value of with the city’s Police Departme 
w ols ll This guy can’t see the visual Appe al in education, has whole acted as his lecture ages ney, booki 
S cl p the other sid the Chamber of Traffic Violation Horrors in for traffic safety talks, not only at 
but dont mean nothin’ to him slide form, developed with the aid of a but in the surrounding communiti 
n't 2 So out around the truck Jamestown photographer. For every one can take the time off to cover. 
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nae! ai ete dir ! 
Wit rns licate 
es et intersectiol! s such 
gh rns should be permitted 
ee 
hen a torward movement wouid 
nsale \ red lens means STO 


t is fundamentally wrong to per- 


ther right or left turns against a 





Minimizing Dangers and Delays from 


Left Turns 


‘ \ , ’ { 
| ( ns i 
hneneve 

~~ With it. the 
ver and traf é ng from 
elit I rns are 
} p , ere 1s mM 
rage rtest na 

y ~ y eT ery? cs 
The tert nd veot. 
oul one-wa streets ssing the 
Ve es in New } I f 1dea D- 
plication of the directional control prin- 
ciple with a marked increase in the traf- 
fic ¢ city at street intersections, and 


strict in Chi- 


Loop di 


block because 


in the 
going around the 


y left turns are prohibited would 
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ms +} + nterters oe 
ind Withou nteri¢ I 


spatch 
ther traffic. Under the directio1 
trol system this is eas\ 

th dire 


Two years’ experience W 


r control in Schenectady has demonst: 


that it is feasible and efficient where 


old fashioned “stop and g lights 
were a complete failure, and as al 
fie directions are given by the 
lights, there is no occasion for s 


nentary police direction or interfer 
The problem of the traffic officer 

is used, is merely to speed up traffi 
keep it 


traffic signals. 


moving in accordance with 
Based on the experi 
careful 


of Schenectady and a 
traffic problems in New York and ot 
cities, it seems that the use of directi 
control with progressive timing on | 
Avenue, New York, or Michig 
Avenue and in the Loop district, ( 
cago, should increase the traffic cay 


on 
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The Operation of a Well-Organized Meter 
Department 


B ( ELD AND | T ROST 


“ELLING water through n:eters has handlu SI 


ecome nearly a general practice, measurement, and consequent a 


» resulting naturally in a rapid in- per cent metered, requiring 
n the number of meters in use, installatior ind maintenance 
liring that increased attention 34,000 meters ranging in s z 0 
i be paid to their proper care and inch to 4-inch to care for the ne 
rvision our patrons, while in our own inter- meters ‘ 


hese remarks will have served their plant use there are meters va rom d ¢ wh 
ose if they call the attention of the %-inch disc to 36 x 12-inch venturi the proper size, mak 

ter-works that use meters to the im- meters. These are working under pres requent comparisons of n 

tance of having a department, prop- sures varying because of topograp! ngs 
idministered, to select the proper from 40 pounds to 250 pounds ling period ) 

ke and type of meter for every ser- month, or year. An apprecia ll 

ce condition and to see that this meter Keeping Track of the Meters consumption should be investigated, with 
properly installed and maintained The proper care of meters requires a a view to determining the cause 

ereafter, so that the water-works is. well-indexed card or loose-leaf book svs vhether pass connections 

ssured of the income justly due it tem. Every meter should be represented erly sed and sealed; whether t 


ee ae ia oA eat Allaah he are sei 


{t this plant, the South Pittsburgh by a card or leaf on which should ayypear er is getting some or al ( 
Water Co., we are sold on the idea of its test, cost of repairs, history, et through an entirely different ( 

















VIEWS OF THE SOUTH PITTSBURGH WATER CO.’S METER DEPARTMENT SHOP, SHOWING TESTING AND REPAIR EQUIPMENT 
AND REPAIR PARTS FOR VARIOUS KINDS AND SIZES OF WATER METERS 
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rreat importance in recording the 


penne 0.06 ised or sold. The meters work 
SOUTH PITTSBURGH WATER CO. stantly for us, tallying these units 


would be hard to dispense wit! 


? . I Fin v7 A services Years ago we sold water 
iL ; AF d Service No. y 


Account No y flat-rate basis ior a state d quantity 
sf. oc Ca Sale ow é A 192 & then an additional charge for 
Ag ess. Meters then were not so i 
P . ad ] r ] . 
LOS Ay C24 ohn LESS wo magne face tant as they are to-day i we 
: 1 /SZ#¥CS CO hase our price on a unit o7 1,00) 
Check Meter Size f Make A cde se C No. 77 With 34,000-meters in use, a sm 


ReRead Meter Reads op 192 ¢ 7 |? “L9\ ooo through each of them would, in 
é, TA 28 -“¢y~7\ coven aggregate, be far greater than thi 
modern and efficient renair ce 






Oey, 181220 eve 


ent Consequently, we give this 
rtment much attention, ard the 


+} 


Inspect Remarks he department is to have each m« 











i s nearly as possible In periect wo! 
ndaition This department 
ssoclated with our other departme: 

Read by . nd is located on the basement floo1 

our complaint and record-keey 

FORM 34 FOR INSPECTORS’ REPORTS AFTER INVESTIGATION OF INCREASED nd cperating departments, in order 
CONSUMPTION have close cooperation They ire 


tly in contact with eech other 









































satis he r mand tener. but are ed 1 The Complaint Department 
mete tuck ¢ I The complaint department is co! 
not registering irately The Meter Department an Important sed of voung men who receive all cor 
ete. In anv event the mete! One ints courteously and thoroughly 
le rt? ' hould not re x ft re Ton nt the morale the meter vestigate the validity of each one 
he department at a high port of «4 \ orted. These complaints usually are 
een determined and ke anv other continuous work. 1 ! regard to meters. A communication 
' that is, ni ! even in the smallest plant tl ertain had immediately with persons in charge 
es chang er definite room or rocms, or s © pro] ff the meter department. One of th 
erly heated and lighted, be permanent most common complaints is that a | 
Meter Readers Are Also Repair Men otted to that purpose Tne depart ng meter has developed. The clerk th 
« ‘ meter t tl ! t ment cannot properly I it t or fills a blue form, No. 99, which 
those h ! ! ything the plant promptly given to the meter depart 
) 1 na rzey It should have a feeling ot : I ment If a consumer reports the trar 
reading is done quartet portance. Everything shou ema fer of his property, then Form 8. P 
pproximately « month. tained in a neat and clear ndition, 10S, on pink paper, is used. However 
| tem permits of less crowding with new meters and _ parts relully many of the complaints will be for in 
ng of patrons at the olf stored and recorded; the necessary tools, creased consumption. In such cases an 
pay period” ant vs benches and testing apparat should inspector is dispatched to the consume 
tunity to uit on them be kept in good condition, dry and easy nd usually a leak is found somewhere on 
nd also permits the office to manipulate accurately the premises. The inspector’s report 
ie billing with fae vil made on Form No. 34, printed on bl 
imber of clerks anc avoid Accuracy of Meters Important aper, and is then placed with the com 
with attendant wor Since we have been selling water on plaint department, which sends a writ 
takes The larger meters the unit basis the meter has become « ten notice to the consumer advising him 
: \} a 
—_—, 3 f = . SOUTH PITTSBURGH WATER CO. 
- 7 Pp ~“— 18793 rJpl~ob 
a — 7 G4 Dots c we o Property Sold Read J = 
7 /3 ; 
Take Ove SOUTH PITTSBURGH WATER CO. Account No -/38 Service No [Jos 
mm JKarctd A akien Name meen Vale F L413 192.8 
Ture of 5 o f | — A A 
ato é ASL Ht Ch ww Leceticn ¢ Pt ect Hrorcotls (Lace 
3 = . a Mae Sine ~ ; Make Fite (NaF I/ 23 0 
Ture om - —_ X__] ‘ MEYER TAKEN OYT Meter Reads 1} f/ wf. ~192 C48\ rer 
— nae mam ©6724! | am ~/5 mane L2eerd Previews Reeding 40-16 -»f 623 
= SIF/2 30 F@LOS OC | 
An Number a Number y - ; Qa’ f vv 
~ rc 2d ¢ ooo | mer ew 
Roots é Reade - oO ee «Pillans O«} Agcy doe, Akh sgh 
| tanpest Remarts Remarte A / fe ¢ “he emg | / 
} New Owner x oC ae oe De -_ 
7 aot at / , —f Ma 7A 
| & df » o é f “ P App Address ZL rot’ 
| Repair - , me By at is ‘ a 
| Read t Wt v 
Eat'd on Ledger isa By ane 07 
So ctiaindl aiacadl - a 
COMPL. /AINT AND TRANSFER FORMS USED ‘BY THE SOUTH PITTSBURGH WATER COMPANY 4 
At left, this Form 99 on blue paper is used when complaints of leaks or under and over registration are made. At right, this Form 108 on 
pink paper is used to record transfer of property 
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men, acting in the dual « ipacity ol read- 


THE 


e reason for the increased bill and 
sting that the leak be remedied at 
to avoid future waste 


Meter Reading 
department of 


their 


r meter consists 


twenty men who devote all 
to the reading and maintenance ot! 
rs, each man being assigned a cei 
nhase of the work. Since it is also 
lutv of the men who read the meters 
iaintain them, they discover various 
ssary repairs while making readings 
report these needs promptly on a 
lar form. By this method we early 

rtain when a consumer has greatly, 
his 


increased consumption, 


For 


or 
investigation can be made. 


sened 


In- 


reased greatly, the meter man will 


average ol 
nee, if the amount of water used has ce 
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SIZES OF STREAMS AND QUANTITIES | 
TESTING METERS 


izes ( 


of Meters 


Juantities 
Used 
10 gallons 
‘ 10 6”. Mi 


l 10 


& 


10 6% al 
114 500 


1000 
10 sa 
1 

L000 


100 l¢ 
rit) 
1000 
100 g’’ ar 


4 100) , 


LUOO 


very ten years. To insure against d 
meters we test eat h meter on 
The larger 


irequent testings 


ective 
every five years 


onsumers have more 





n water to see if the meter is working 


reading sheet is used for 
the first reading being 
and 


These 


same 
it two vears, 


the bottom ol the sheet 


ceed at 


bsequent ones listed upwards 


rs and repairmen, become quite famul- 
ir. with the meters and the conditions 
which thev are set and working, 
in better understand and appreci- 


, eT 


the funetion of meters and become 


reasingiyvy more valuable to the com- 


The Meter Register 
\ very complete history and record o 
each meter is also kept in what we call 
This is a 19 x 16- 


; 


columns i 


register 

ruled off 
contains the name of the meter, its num- 
columns 


our meter 


nch sheet into 


ber and owner, and ten 


S1Ze, 


which are subdivided into two column 


each for date and account number re- 
spectively Each line containing th 
meter number is subdivided into two 
Lines The top sub-line is tor the seL- 
ting record, giving the date set and the 
account number: the lower line is for 
the removal record, showing the date 


“out” written under thé 
wecount number The dates of the test 
ecards are also posted to this meter reg- 
the last few 


ind the word 


ind recorded col- 
umns on the right-hand portion of the 


sheet. A 


ister in 


record of each meter is thus 
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change is 
We believe 
this method is much better than the card 
system, because the clerks can take th 
books to their desks and work without 
Cards mis 
ind a great number of cards would 
By this method we main- 
tain meter records in six meter registers 
2 inch thick, and find little 

14 


difficulty in recording or getting the in- 


ways available, and every 


noted over a long period 


interruption also become 


laid 


blll, 


be necessary 
each about 
formation desired 

Meter Testing 


The Public Service Commission of this 
state requires that each meter be tested 











CARD FOR REPORT OF METER TESTS 
AND REPAIRS 


When a testing is made, the old meter 1s 
removed and another one immediate 


The 


meter oO! 


substitute ma 


substitute (| 


one which has 


ntirely new 


neen tested and overhauled \l ue 


rate record is made of each meter and 
each testing. Each meter is stamped 
with its number, and its record 
Form 10-8925, is filed according to 1 
number. This card contains a rec 
of the stream tests made both befor 
ind after repairs. All meters are 


justed to as nea;riy pe riect 


S00 und 1 
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THE TESTING STAND FOR SMALL METERS 


' PASO) | consumer! Water Meters Are Cash Registers 
mall amount for repairs to his The importance of a well-maintained 
mete! hus making him mor e stresse much. Since meters are 
h regard to it the basis recording mpany 
sales sh register ert 
Organization of the Department of é iT ng oO ( 
Meters nd i to the inter 
: ngs I I 
i-main 
: rt costly, bu I 
vher ses that n 
s an g \ 
em 2 ~— Meter-Testing Equipment 
ts and stock Che testing apparatus herewith sho 
g s \ a aeseribe is the product of the com 
s provided for gears and ned efforts of Clarence H. Kelley, now 
ste Superintendent of Water-Works at Wich 
) r repair parts are simuary desig ta, Kans., and our present Superintend- 
hether placed in racks, shelves, ent of the Meter Department, John 
marked so that Grimm. Their aim was produce ay 
st in looking for any partic- paratus that could be easily and quickly 
\ DIAGRA F THE METER 
Testing 
Mechanics and 
Repairs 
petting 
| and } (Hand and Tn 
, {Repairmen peading ) [Weeks 
and ‘Quarter 


Check Reading Monthly 


Routing 


1 I rt or tool This gives the whole djusted nd that was as compact as 
compartment the appearance of a mod- possible. 
ent meter department cannot The testing outfit D has a shallow 


ern hardware store with shelves, etc., for reinforced concrete slab sink supported 
1} 


floor is cleaned on iron pipe legs, this body in turn 
the shelving and racks well 


While it consumes a little time 


its merchandise. The 
olten and carrying the meter spud supports, one 
of which is hydraulically operated, per- 
mitting almost instant setting and re- 
moval. The 2-inch brass hydraulic 


painted 
to maintain a system of this kind, we 
believe it is profitable 
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cylinder attached to a horizontal 
beneath the sink about one foot 
the floor provides the needed lev: 
for adjusting the meter spud su; 
The brass cireular orifice plate shi 
Y has all sizes of orifice opening 
und numbered on one diameter 
This plate is released by a lever-ope1 
cam, permitting it to be turned al 
instantly to the desired opening, 
wain clamped; this, with the lever- 
ated quick-opening valve on the 
makes testing consume but a short 

The testing outfit E and tank F 
designed to handle 14-inch up to 4 
straight or compound meters 
meters placed on the platform are | 
or lowered hydraulically to position 
then bolted to the supply pipe betw 
flanges, which are sized and drilled 
accommodate almost any mete: 
orifice plate has its various sized oj 
ings, and is hydraulically adjusted 
that the desired proper-size orifice opé 
ing is thrown into the outlet pipe at th 
instant the pointer reaches the figures 
on the vertical scale alongside this m 


It is gripped by a revers 


ratchet lever acting on a nut and sti 


ble plate 


Dolt 
The 1,500-gallon steel tank is ¢ 
rated from 0 to 1,450 gallons and h 
the various volumes indicated on a 
nently attached vertical seale with 
liacent glass tube showing the wate 
vel and indicating quite re idily 
ime. 
In the small stream test the small in 
ind outlet pipes are used in conju 
on with the little graduated tank 
iched to the upper edge of the larg 
tank 
Owing to the growth of this plant 


} 


third No. 1 testing outfit, made by 


National Meter Co., was removed fro 
this building and set up in the new sh 
it the pipe yards about two blocks fror 
This outfit is used e) 
clusively for testing 34-inch and 1-in 
meters. 

It is practically impossible to dé 
scribe or show the amount of materia 
carried in our supply storage room, all 
carefully sized and racked to meet the 
demands of various kinds and sizes < 
meters used. 


the main office. 


Transportation Facilities 


The meter department has five ne’ 
Ford “pick-up” body cars furnishing th 
needed transportation. When conditio1 
permit, the work of removing and sul 
stituting meters is concentrated in a po! 
tion of the territory. A toolbox is place 
on the car and metermen chang: 


meters, using this box as the safe storag 
of a supply of properly conditione 
meters and for those removed. This 
does not tie up the vehicle for any great 
length of time and permits the exchange 











a ES 








T 


val to go along unhampered in that 
rict, while the driver, who also is a 
rman, can install new meters at 
ts scattered throughout the system 
ich driver is responsible for his work 
the condition of his car, but no re- 
rs on autos, except of very minor 
are made by him. The auto 
hanic gives each car an inspection 
nthly and oftener if necessary. 
\ll] metermen are provided with uni- 
caps showing distinctly the com- 
ny’s name. We have found this much 
re satisfactory than badges; the lat- 
are lost, strayed, or stolen, and are 
endless nuisance. 


ire, 


Routine 

Only after being supplied by the 
Superintendent with needed “Meter set” 
or “Meter take out” cards routed by 
the Superintendent or by some meter 
reader who has acquired detailed knowl- 
edge of routes by study and the practi- 
cal work in reading, re-reads, etc., do 
lrivers load up for the day’s work. The 
assessor, having ascertained by inspec- 
n that a patron desires water, has 
filled out and delivered the “meter set” 
cards to the Meter Superintendent. 

The “Meter take out” cards are made 
out by the billing clerks at the direction 
of the Chief Clerk, who has instructed 
them to heed carefully the meter read- 
er’s notations, time elapsed since the 
meter was set, quantity passed through 
it, and such other additional information 
coming from what is regarded as re- 
liable sources, such as bad treatment of 
meter, fraudulent intentions, non-pay- 
ment, etc. 

Naturally, the Meter Superintendent 
desires to make “Take outs” and “Sets” 
balance as nearly as conditions will per 
mit, and save needless waste of gasoline, 
tires, and time traveling. The carbon 
copies in the stub book make up a serial- 
ly numbered record of all “Sets” and 
“Take outs,” and these books are care- 
tully preserved at the main office. 


? 


The Meter a Helpful Detective 


Like all instruments, the meter should 
be proportioned for the work expected 
to be done; otherwise, its registry of 
water will be below what it should be 
and give the Company a “raw deal. 
Once set, the meter remains at work 
many years with only the occasional 
quarterly or monthly visits of the Com- 
pany’s meter reader. Of course the 
property owner will once in a while 
glance at it, but more often he shies : 
piece of coal or brick or old blocks, fur 
niture, ete., against its body and forgets 

is there until a bill comes in showing 
how careless he has been, not only with 
the meter but with the toilets, sinks, 
garden hose, ete. 

Consulted, meters 


are a wonderful 
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check on needless waste How HcKiy |! ss ne i S ed 
even a wasteful use of hot water and y the ks. It is v f 
steam, and with it of fuel, is detected: success of a metered system that the 
Meters require, like man, pure water. water-works shall determine the mak¢ 
Gravel, sand, grit, débris will break them type, and size of meter to be used o1 
down. service, the place and manner 

stallation, and time for testing and re 


The Water-Works Must Own the Meters 
Finally, 


meter 


successful of 


that 


operation i 


department demands all 








pairs. This can be accomplished only 


when the meters are owned by the water- 


works 


ind under 


its complete control 








TESTING EQUIPMENT FOR LARGE METERS 


Parking Regulations Are Not Exclusively for the 
Benefit of Parked Vehicles 


TRUCK more th in 18 feet long was 
A parked at an angle of nearly 90 de- 
grees with the curb in a San Diego street 
\ local ordinance require d that vehicles 
park at an angle of 45 degrees. Sills pro- 
jecting from the rear end of the truck 
caught a door of a passing Ford car 


breaking the glass and injuring one of the 
passengers 
Suit against the owner of the truck for 


damages proceeded upon a theory that the 
iecident was caused by violation of the 
parking ordinance—that if the truck had 
been parked at an angle of 45 degrees the 
sills would not. have 
the street and the 
happe ned The 

1 contention that the ordinance 
the sole bene fit of parked Ve hicle s and that 
| laintiff was therefore not entitled to ay 
herself of its benefits . Affirming judgment 
in favor of plaintiff in the 
Bledsoe Company, 267 Pac the 
California District Court of Appeals said 


accident would not have 


was [lor 


88 


CASE 


vs 


“Obstruction to a street is a ris 
menace to the automobile publi 
great a consideration is could be 

1 city council to induce 

in ordinance which would tend 1 
mize the obstruction ther | 
ehicles 

We cannot shut our eyes 
ron knowledge, possessed by ¢ 
that automobile drivers on our 
city streets must keep close watch of on- 


projected so tar into 


defendant countered with 


ull 


g 
Flynn 
‘ 


coming traffic in order to avoid collision 
therewith, and we cannot assume that the 
members of the city council were any 
less conscious of this necessity than other 
people ind therefore did not have in 
mind the safety of the general traveling 
public when enacting an ordinance which 
if complied with, would give the widest 
possible space usable for moving vehicl 


It is made clear by the Court th 
notwithstanding the unlawful parking 
driver of the Ford car in this case 
eaused the collision through failing ’ 
maintain a proper lookout or to dri 
properly in driving by the truck, the owner 
of the truck would not have been liable 

This latter view of the case harmonize 
the decision of the California Court wit! 
the holding of the Kansas Supreme Co 
in the case Haines vs. ¢ irroll, 267 Pa 
986 The suit was based on defendant 
fault i rmitting | to ind 
the , g ‘ tr 
ligh g #B 

R Pu 
WI | 
The ¢ 

Pla | 

ery \ STREET! 
















Any Town That Really Wants a Playground 
Can Have One—and Equipment, ‘Too 







sO 


' earned r tne Telephone 005. 3 
j eld singit his is th List Your Job and Get a Hobo to D 


LONG—FRIDAY, MARCH 





















On the ippoimnteda day, school ch 


irmed the town with charcoal-b 
\I VAN ed eyes and rouged noses, and dres 
: ~ VE Us ¥t N n he boes’ I igs and tatters With i | 


1 “Hob 
ind 

opened their day’s prog 
of work in They 
ried the townspeople with them by 
sincerity of the spirit they put into 1 


esque king and queen style 
"\ t ar nd “Hoba,” their 


nd, they 


qu irtette 






campaign style 




































sks, and thus put the project 
Incidentally, they sacrificed their tri 
n interscholastic meet in which 
isually win many prizes and honors 





4 New Stunt for the Gym Class 












In Hillyard, Wash., the students 
the manual arts and physical educat 
classes actually built bleachers and f 
houses and golf courses, and seeded 


grounds. 
novel 


A local newspaper reports tl 
construction trick used 
carving out the sand for 
course, equipped with a section of heay 
duty railroad tie, a length of inch rope 
a 6-ton field roller, and 
strong backs.” 


they 


greens 









“two hundred 

















“Anchoring one end of a rail 





THE OKMULGEE, OKLA., ‘‘HOBOES'’ READY FOR WORK 





Western town, hammers fly 
hriek as the school children 
lum. There in an Ohio vil- 

ghty men and boys fill the play- 
nd the with sounds 


evening all 


In 


ae 










School Heoboes” Earn a 


Play- 
: HILLYARD, WASH., HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL TRAINING BOYS BUILDING BLEACHERS 


ground ON HARMON FIELD 











I ! dk n field and at the pin, boys of the gym classes 
g g is in t : 
: vara nore wet te | \ hitched themselves to the opposite end 
: S also on most effes H . . vindow “nd circled, one boy riding, until a per- ° 
e. It was Hobo Day,” by means shing, gardening, hauling trash, distributing a fectly level green was cut out. Sand 
of which the school children of Okmul- “Gide, cashing: doen aca Feeney, Was then hauled on and the whole oiled 
. : was ne cars wash g shes s ubbing e Pé - 
gee, OK 1 town of less than 30,000 clerking, furnishing entertan- With transmission oil obtained from a 
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est. 


Membership with Privileges 
I 














QUOIT PITCHING AFTER WORKING HOURS, BICKNELL, IND ers 
rby garage. As a final step, a 6- custom of planting memorial trees g 
n roller was hauled over the green.’ the plavgrcund to commemorate s 








"| 

| A FOOTBALL GAME IN PROGRESS AT HARMON FIELD IN FREMONT, OHIO 

| 

{ Paragould, Ark., was very ingenious one who had died, or for a child’s birth rh of 1 12 
in securing a cinder track. The Mis- day. In Talladega, Ala., the American ; 
sourl Pacific Railroad offered cinders; Legion held a memorial tree pianting 
every truck and dray owner in the city 


| vas invited to move one load; and the 

high school boys were on hand to spread 
the cinders as well as to help load and 
inload them On another occasion, a 
motor company conducted a demonstra 
tion of one of its farming machines and 
broke up the entire front of the park 


proper, in preparation for its being 





{ transformed into a lawn. In the sami 
mmunity the salary of a playground 

supervisor was saved by members of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 

Club taking turns in being on duty 

the field 








In Bicknell, Ind., a motor sales com- 

iny lent some of its equipment for 

grading the grounds. The state highway 

crew donated a day’s work at Paulding, 

Ohio, in grading and leveling the field 

: In the same town was inaugurated the 











THE ARTISTIC GATEWAY TO HARMON FIELD AT WORTHINGTON, MINN. 
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ture. But it was 


eq 
ball courts 
| ( 
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} 1 rs 
} me } 
T ere I lf 
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en CAC 
he | g n 1 
In the cast , 
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neu . equireme t 
e < ores e subdn I 
ne VS] ‘ | ngs T 
Aw 7 re sed ' 
e ment rganize f I 
ound s esstul use he 
lé ) nt and p ‘ 
t was that the playground spor 
sf S items, editoriais 
ni reports, letters t the 
or , nab e nosters | et ires 
} to te their progress stories 


The Prize Winner 


rst prize was won by Fremont, 

vn of 14,000. The playground 

is the athletic grounds for 

high school, so that the re 

es of the School Board are added 
se of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
the Kiwanis Club A new field 


lence track and 
community 

high ex 
the 
Rather, it 
ff community cooperation as evi 
n th 


cinder 
the 


unusually 


gate, 

diamond cost 
$7 ,000—an 
not imount 


n the prize was the 


and photog uphs 





he publi \ 
+ ; rt’ eon 
ed The track, costing $3.200 
ud tor out of the proceeds of i 
Nanksg ng iootball game and a 
> scription contest carried on 
< } irey which netted SA2f 
i nich ne eda 3 IU 
( I ‘ I v high schoo 
‘e es T f ri TY ‘ ne 
] 
Tt « red \ nne ; 
s typica he spir ehind 
ivgroul The Ohio Power Cor 
n strin the field h 
the hich scl — oe 
une nigh scnor na tendered its 
Ss all of the mater t be so 


tr? 
a i T ’ ~ 
“=o re ‘ 
he analr 
\(m g rhe PSs ‘ ( el 
‘ ~ vour ser \ eas 
20 men are needed and plenty me! 
For the supper will be required meat 
il, pe salad, esca oped potatoe 
egetable — ds ol in Kind iked 
eans, wieners, hamburg steak, cakes 
es, or any other dishes suitable to 


ifeteria supper. Cash will also be re- 


lired for the purchase of ice crean 


Decide at once what vour con 


tribution will be and telephon 
the Woman’s Club.” 

Refreshment stands operated by school 
students, Boy Scouts, or Campfire Girls 
elp swe many vground 
reasul Benefit ball games, band con 
erts, frolics, and home talent and pro- 

lent re] rted 

The ) prize-winning towns in 2U 
I ( $506 I $21 
Paragould, Ark 40 Bluf ( 20 
Kearne Net 350 De I 20 
Hil W 300 =! ( 13 


Tal g 4 I g, ‘ 
Fayet Ark W ( 
Coffeyv Kans W ( 
H I O} ( 
Bellef 0 

" 9 Mir $7 

$50 EACH TO 

I ka Sy £ Ark M 
~ tg ? \ ~ r ti) 
Ala . ( Wapak 0 
Fort Laude } I Ok 
Cantor Ga W 6 OK 
Mayfield, K Bend, Ore 
Sturgis, M Ve Ore 
Herkimer, N. ¥ Soudertor Pa 
Oneida, N. Y Martir Penr 
Tryon, N. ¢ Stamford, Tex 
Grar ee 


This Year’s Competition 
Such interest and enthusiasm as were 
the 


encouragi 


during 
infinitely 


Ten “Nevers” for 


C H. R. FULLER, City 
° Chatham, Ont.. 

cent given before the 
Union of Municipalities and 
the Mur Review of Canada 


tember quoted ten 


shown past year are of 


course, g, so much 


Manager, 
iding a re- 
Canadian 
iblished in 
(sep- 


in com | 


vddre SS 


“pal 


1928 points of pol- 


icy for the city manager. Since these ten 


negative commandments involve so much 
hat makes for the success and popularity 
lanager it does not seen 

ss nt the I 


good reason 


or Never try to be final I OI 
questions tl ean be i ied to the 
council 

‘3 Ne t £O to th I Oo! ~ ] 
things 

4. Never refuse personally to inspect 


complaint made by an irate citi- 
i e 





the Harmon Foundation 
gain announced its group of honor 
this time to be awarded for 


that 


ims, 
n beautification and improvement d 
n the 16%-month period 
May 1, 1928, and ending September 


1929 


begin1 


This competition is open to all 
iated Harmon Fields. About twenty 1 
playgrounds are eligible to enter the « 
test this year, these being created uw 
the Harmon awards to real estate op 
itors. Under the terms of this off 
made in 1928, $40,000 was set asic 
iid operators who, in opening new su 
divisions, made provision for permane 
play space. Nine awards have alrea 
been made from this fund, aiding s 
dividers in setting aside playgrounds 
the following communities: Westw: 
N. J.; Lorain, Ohio; Rockford 
Monmouth, Ill.; Morgantown, W. \ 
Mishawaka, Ind.; le Creek, Mic} 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Conshohock« 
Pa 

The total amount to be given in | 
1928-29, $5,000, 


2 
atti 


orarlums in has 


tentatively apportioned into 31 award 
is follows: 

First award 
Second 
Third award 
Fourth award 
Iw awards of 


$750 Three awards of $2 
500 Five awards of ; 
400 Seven awards of 
300 
250 


award 


Ten awards of 


These sums, however, are not neces 
sarily representative of the final distri 
The Foundation reserves’ the 
right to make such changes as may be 
warranted by the character of the mate 
rial submitted. 

Once again, this year, the judges are 
to make their decisions on the basis of 
photographs and clippings of actual 
playground publicity. It is felt that this 
method has now been proved to be the 
best way of watching progress and at 
the same time keeping the playground 
project before the attention of the local 


but ion 


public. 


the City Manager 


zen 

“5. Never fail to recognize the 
man’s viewpoint in all matters of policy 
und public service when there is a differ- 
opinion, nor be arbitary, assum 
ng the role of the dictator 

“6. Never have the tendency to ad 

yourself instead of the 

“7. Never fail to give proper credit to 
the council and the men in the depart 
ments 


8. Never have a tendency to blow hard 


other 


ence of 


Vertise service 


bout the accomplishm« nts of the ad : 
nistration. : 
9. Never use your knowledge of, 01 ; 
nfluence in, city affairs to further your 


own personal interests. 

“10. Never attempt to influence stren- 
uously the council in their legislative func- 
tions.” 


















The North Toronto Activated Sludge Sewage 
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l‘reatment Plant 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE NEW NORTH TORONTO SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 
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e ve rate ! ned from the a sludge sedi- and from which the final effluent 
egister al re I mentatiol nks, and hen pitss to the Don River. These sedin 
‘ oh eration tanks \ short period 1 ition tanks are 65 leet square ind 
Grit Chambers ! g the s g wctivated 15 feet deep and will afford a detent 
’ ge disc] g he Le! eriod of about 2 hours, at average 
: : e pI é mixing weather flow. The final effluent will 
p 5 fe o ehatr } I eratior : e pre prac tically clear, colorless and cdork 
ers he lec { 6 inches dee th tota ind will be stable The tanks 
ned to re the veloc ‘ 166.700 eet and equipped with sludge plows lor scra} 
er second. at theoreti letention period of about the sludge to the central cones for 
nd r mater t hours verage drv-weather flow. tinuous removal, the desired amount b 
bam. 2 fj he J lhe tanks are divided into t hannels, ing added to the effluent of the prelin 
mate! deposited each 13 feet wide and 163 feet long. Air nary sedimentation tanks at the mix 
d for filling in eas ffuser plates are arranged along one channel and the excess discharged in 
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PERSPECTIVE OF THE NORTH TORONTO SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 
rit is to prevent subsequent dif channels are baffled at the t ind the sludge from the preliminary sedimenta- 
handling the sludge and in corners at the bottom filled in so as to tion tanks. 
with sludge digestion facilitate spiral circulation set up by the 
ntroduction of air beneath the diffuser Separate Sludge Digestion Tanks 
Preliminary Sedimentation Tanks plates. It is estimated that 1 cubie foct By the process of bacterial digestion 
under favorable conditions, sewuge 


r gallon of sewage treated wil 


the grit chambers the sewage Ol air pe 
the preliminary sediment be required 
of which there are two units The air wccomplishes the dual object 
) feet, square and about 13 feet of aeration and agitation of the mixtur 
leep, providing a theoreti sewage and activated sludge. The a 
eriod of out J hours at tivated sludge is composed of sewage 
rt dry-weather flow These tanks solids rendered bacterially ictive by 
f pped with sludge plows for for eration. The presence of oxygen 1s 
¢ the sludge ti central cone from necessary to maintain the sludge solids 
may be removed whilt the ll i bacterially ictive state The acti- 
nks are in service This sludge, to vated sludge, which is in sponge-like 
her with the excess activated sludg masses, absorbs the suspended und col- 
Ww e heated and conditioned eT vidal matters in the sewage and par- 
quired, and pumped to separate sludge tially oxidizes the organic matter of the 
digestion tanks. The object of the pre liquid portion, rendering it non-putres- 
liminary sedimentatior nks is to re cible. The activated sludge treatment 
move the solids likely to cause trouble will also remove a very large proportion 
the aeration tanks and to lighten the of the bacteria in the sewage 
load on the activated sludge plant 


Final Sedimentation Tanks 


Aeration Tanks From the aeration tanks the mixture 
cf sewage and activated sludge will flow 
with to two activated sludge sedimentation 


tanks, where the sludge will be deposited 


Che effluent from the preliminary sedi- 
tanks 
} t 95 per cent ol activated sludge 


A000 ~-* 


mentation will be mixed 





sludge is rendered inoffensive and may 
he dewatered readily and inoffensively 
on sludge beds of porous material In 
portion of the organic 


this process a 
matter is converted into combustible gas, 
largely methane. It has been 
lished, by research and in practice, that 


; 


rapidly it 


estab- 


sludge 
summer temperatures, and that the con- 
trol of the reaction of the sludge is im- 
portant to further speed up the rate of 


i 


digestion pr ceeds 


digestion. 
There are four digestion tanks about 
27 feet deep and 40 feet in diameter 
providing a total of 100,000 cubic feet 
storage capacity estimated as adequate 
or two months’ storage of the sludge 
from the preliminary and final sedimen- 
The tanks are roofed and 
prevent 


tation tanks. 
covered with earth so as to 
radiation of heat as far as practicable 
The sludge pumped to, or recirculated 
from, the digestion tanks will be heated 


mcrarek $02) 





































































sane. © ite 50 


amid 





ficiently to maintain a temperature of 
least 70° F. in the tanks. The tanks 
provided with mechanical equipment 
stirring up the sludge, if and when 
s appears to be necessary, to promote 
vestion and to facilitate the with- 
iwal of digested sludge. Provision is 
so made for circulation of the sludge 
heating or conditioning purposes or 
the transference of the sludge from 
e tank to another. 
The gas given off by the processes of 
gestion will be collected and burned 
nder steam boilers and the steam util- 
ed for maintaining a favorable temper- 
ture for sludge digestion and drying 
The gas will be burned in a special gas 
neinerator when heat is not required 
the plant. The collection and 
irning of the gas will preclude the pos- 
sibility of offensive odors escaping from 
the sludge digestion tanks. 


wout 


Glass-Housed Sludge-Drying Beds 

After digestion, the sludge will be 
drawn off and dried on glass-housed 
sludge-drying beds. Three glass houses, 
each about 40 feet wide and 160 feet 
long, have been provided, each house en- 
closing four sludge beds about 20 feet 
wide by 80 feet long. The drying of 
sludge will not be interfered with by 
rain or snow, as is the case with open 
beds. The houses will be heated in ex- 
cessively cold weather to prevent freez- 
ing of the sludge. 

After the draining and drying for 
two or three weeks, the sludge will be 
removed from the beds, using industrial 
track and cars, and a gasoline locomo- 
tive for transportation to low areas 
within the plant site. This sludge will 
have some fertilizing value, and it is 
probable that there will be a demand 
for it in the neighborhood of Toronto. 


Storm-Water Standby Tank 

A storm-water standby tank is pro- 
vided for treating all flows which do not 
pass through the sewage treatment plant. 
The tank is rectangular in shape, 70 
feet long by 103 feet wide, and with 
an average depth of 10 feet. The water 
capacity 1s about 66.700 cubic feet. The 
purpose of this tank is to settle out grit 
and sewage solids capable of settling in 
the river, and it will provide as much 
treatment for storm flows as is justi- 
fied. The detritus will be flushed over 
with a monitor, and the supernatant 
liquor and organic solids returned to the 
influent of the grit chambers by pump- 
ing. The grit will be excavated with 
a clamshell bucket operated from a 
gantry crane, and transported to the 
sludge dump by means of the industrial 
railway system. 


Air-Compressor Plant 
To furnish air for the aeration pro- 
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three 


cess, reciprocating « mpressors, 


each with a capacity of 2,500 cubic feet 
of air per minute at 6 pounds pressure 
have been prov ided. These are driven 
Dust and other for- 
eign matter which might clog the dif- 
fuser plates in the aeration tank are re- 
moved by passing the aur 


air filter. 


by 100-hp motors. 


through an 


General Plant 
An administration 
\ ided, 


building 


is pro- 
housing a laboratory, machine 
shop and men’s locker room. The com- 
pressor plant is located at one end of 
this building. A covered operating gal- 
lery, housing air-, sewage-, and sludge- 
control valves and meters, extends be- 
tween the aeration tanks and connects to 
the administration building 

A central heating plant is provided, 
equipped with coal- and gas-fired boilers 
Heating mains extend to the administra- 
tion building and activated sludge oper- 
ating gallery, the glass houses over the 
sludge beds, and the tank 
operating gallery. Equipment for heat- 
ing, conditioning and 


digestion 


; 
sludge 


pumping 






The storm-water, grit chamber and 
drained to a main 


\ he re two € lectri- 


The est mated cost of the treatment 
engineering based on 


$650 000 


Personnel 
The preuminary report and contract 
North 
were 


plans and specifications for the 
Toronto sewage plant 
prepared and presented by Dr 
G. Nasmith, of 


treatment 
( reorgs? 


the firm of Gore, Nas- 


mith & Storrie, and the writer, of the 
firm of Metealf & Eddy. The plant is 
under construction by the irm ol 


Kilmer & Barber, Ltd., 
supervision of the Department of 
Works, R. C. Harris, Commissioner, and 
G. A. MeCarthy, Engineet 


Vision 


Toronto, under 


Sewer D 
It is expected that the plant W 


be placed in operation early this year. 


Helping Subdividers to Adapt Street Widths 
to Street Needs 


i ke; folly of requiring uniform widths 
of streets in the deve lopme nt ol resi- 
dential districts is emphasized in the re- 
port on Population, Land Values and Gov- 
ernment, a 1929 publication of the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its Environs 
Under the heading of “Unguided Growth 
the report says 

“The kind of community pattern which 
results from unguided growth is largely 
the independent work of the subdividers 
of privately owned acreage. The business 
of retailing land in lots produces and fixes 
the pattern as an incidental by-product 
This business is conducted by 
are thinking first of all about the 
ate dollar return 


men who 
immedi- 
Although most of them 
would, for reasons of good business policy 


be glad to shape their plans so as to con- 
form to the community’s wishes and take 
ol probable trends in loc il de- 
velopment, they must 
without advice or 


the fault of the 


advantage 


ordinarily proceed 


his is not 


develope rs, but ol t} 


iit 


guidance 


community in not having a plan and sat- 
isfactory building code as a guide to both 
itself and the deve lope rs. On the 
hand, where 


other 
there is no community plan, 
a develope r who would like to do what 
would be for the interest of the 
nity is often cramped by the presence of 
obstacles that would, in the light of a plan, 
have been removed by the community 
“Consider the matter of street patterns 
and street widths. It is essential to have 
regard to the proportion of subdivided 
area that has to be allotted to streets, 
for streets aré 


commu- 


a first charge on the lots 
It is probably sufficient to devote 25 to 
33144 per cent of an area for all streets, 
that 
that each 


but to have an average percentage 
will he efficient it is necessary 


street be designed tor its appropriate ise 


lation to the character of building 


development. This would mean that parts 
main thoroughfares are 
required would have a higher 
of the 


ind that 


ol the area where 


percentage 


irea de voted to wide thoroughfares, 


parts occupied by single-family 
residences under a strict zoning ordinance 
would have a lower percentage of the area 
in rather narrow streets Unless the resi- 
dential streets are kept narrow, it is ex- 
pensive and difficult for the taxy 
provide adequate width for the streets re- 
quired to set through traffic and mors 


intensive building. 


Now, where there is no city or village 
lan to control de velopment In accordance 
W h i \ ll-eonceived scheme ind 1de- 
quate zoning restrictions, subdividers hav 
o make streets conform to a uniform rule 


regarding their width. 


rhis results in most 


“treets ng unre isonably wide because 
they have no regard to differences in the 
ypes ¢ building ce velopment that are to 
be anticipated at different spots and to 
the many iriations in street use Phe 
result is that the street patterns in single- 
family residence neighborhoods are the 
same as those in apartment house neigh- 
borhoods and business districts This is 
burdensome to residence districts, discour- 
wing to business districts, costly tor. the 
town ind W isteful of its potentialities 
Furthermore, when mos ts are too 
wide for purposes of single-family resi- 
dence, the owners of lots in such neigh- 


! 


placed under an artificial in- 
to build ul 
their land to more intense uses 

The effect of a poorly 


borhoods ire 
ducement or otherwise convert 
planned street 
system 1s to de press \ ilues of land in both 
residential and business 


ireas 











MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM IN OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Three Municipal Auditoriums of Varied Financia! 


Success and Community Usefulness 


4 O00 


M ircl 929 


plendid building, erected twelve 


go at an init cost $1,500,000, 

date theater with a seat- 

ty of nearly 2,000, which is in- 

ngly in demand for high-grade dra- 

mat entertainments nd concerts Uses 
made of the art gallery further refute criti- 


sms originally made that the building 


would prove a “white elephant” on the 
hands of the taxpayers And the audi- 
torium is not only a center of entertain- 


ment for the entire city but, by reason of 
ts excellent exposition facilities, has also 
become the center for such important 


National Horse 


Show Ln Pacific Slope Dairy Show, and 


est k events as the 
the California State Poultry Show 

According to recent statements made by 
Frank Col 


bourn, Commissioner of Public 


W ork under whose management it is 
operated, the municipal auditorium is now 
} sell-supporting 
Another California ty Visalia ul 
i by ¢ Manager B oe 
| P j } ' j 
lepl 
s ¥ it is 
“ : I s ct 
har C- 
I Mr. Pardee’s 
which nts 
that ea- 
nt sho be 
shaped ording veal 
weeds and local al to 
S rT The s nt 
lows 


{ tal rent collected 
for use of the municipal au- 
ditorium for the fiscal year 
1926-1927 was but S575. 





oO $3 928 

| lemptio charges 
dditional $2,000 per year, 

\ ‘ $28. 000 bonded indebt- 
) standing 6 per cent. This 

icipal l Visalia 

Lv I $7,000 er 

\ re recently completed auditorium 
Wichita | Texas which 

iriety of purposes in the com- 

init | ind Is a soul f civic rice 
iltho far fi s orting 
According to information recevied from 
W. E. MeBroom, City Clerk, the strue- 
ture is a combined Municipal Office Build- 
ing and Auditorium dedicated to the mem- 
ory of those who died in the World War 
It was planned to cost $500,000, but when 
finished in November, 1927, the total cost 


was $625,000, made up of $531,975 for the 
brick and reinforced concrete 
building, $34,995.50 for improving the site 
(land ind $57,119.50 for equip- 


ment 


thre e-story 
donate d) 


The iuditorium has a s¢ ating capacity 
of 4,000, a 40-ft. x. 80-ft. stage, fully 
equipped ind a large number of dress- 
ing rooms The acoustics are pe rfect. An 
organ grill has been provided and ade- 
quate funds for the organ itself are hoped 
for in the near future 


rhe office space on the first floor houses 


without charge such civie organiz 
us the Boy Scouts, Red Cross, Camp |} 
Girls, Family Relief 


tive Secretary of the 


Association, | 
Community { 
ind the American 
War Veterans, Four units of the 7 
National Guard are also taken care 

the basement, which was originally 
signed for a public market All ex 
tive offices of the city administration 


Legion and §; 


located in the second and third stories 
the office Fire and Po 
Departments occupy a separate buildir 


portion. The 


in the down-town area, built 20 years ag 

for a City Hall and Fire Station 

The auditorium revenue has amount 

» $4,389.50 during the first year’s opera- 
tion. This income has been derived from 
rentals for 34 events, including two grand 
eight 


T 


operas, SIX concerts, politi i 
sper ches, two religious lectures, two con- 
ventions, four road shows, two cooking 
schools and two home-talent shows. Re 
enue from rental of other space, etc., mad 
the total for the first year $6,154.21. This 
revenue applied against the total opera- 
tion expense of $12,579.29 leaves a balance 
to be paid from general taxation of %6,- 
125.08 in addition to $46,254.17 for annual 
principal and interest payments 

Below is a detailed analysis of the cost 
of the 


first year’s operation: 











Cost Per Per 
Year Capita 
Interest $29,687.50 $.49 
Principal 16,566.67 28 
Salaries 5,880.00 10 
Insurance 3,295.57 05 
Supplies 1,234.32 125 
Electricity 1,278.72 25 
Natural gas 835.00 014 
Water 55.68 008 
Total cost $58,833.46 $.992 


$6,154.21 $.102 
$52,679.25 $.890 


Revenue 
Net cost 


Mr. McBroom states that 
the city officials would not 
recommend the construction 
of a similar large public au- 
ditorium to any city under 
60,000 population or with an 
assessed valuation less than 
$50,000,000. 
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The Airport and the City Plan 


Che First Chance That History Has Offered to Apply the Modern Principle of Prevention 
to a New Art and Science in a Big Way 


city was a portal in the city wall— 
narrow, gloomy, tortuous, anything 

t hospitable. 

Yesterday the city gateway was the 
reat railway terminal—a vast cavern, 
murky, confusing. 

rhe gateway of tomorrow 1s the city 
rport—open, bright, welcoming. 


| former times the gateway to the 


The First View of the City 

\s one approaches the surviving 

illed city—austere and forbidding with 
s occasional tower or dome appearing 
bove the ramparts, there is a sense of 
mystery which entices the visitor to ex- 
plore within. 

By contrast, in the railway entrance 

the average city, often through miles 

inkempt factories or squalid tene- 
ents, the city seeming to turn its back 
the visitor, all is baldness and ugli- 

In approaching by water, any un- 
kemptness or ugliness is merged into an 
often striking silhouette that the city 
However, at best, the water 
view presents only a small segment of 
the city at a time. 

It is in the approach by air that the 
city stands out in all its fascination. It 
© a great map come to life, an intricate 
pattern, a vivid mosaic of form and 
color, light and shade. 

It is unfortunately true that this 
mosaic—intriguing as it may be—usually 
appears to be just a formless mass, a 
meaningless jumble, without plan or rea- 
son. By contrast, a Paris or a Washing- 
ton stands out in all its glory and beauty 
as a triumph of ordered pattern. We 
have never been able to see the plans of 
our cities before, and so we have never 
had a chance to see how formless we 
have let them become. In our air travel 
of the near future we are going to be all 
too conscious of our dereliction. It is 
this thought that has inspired the Ger- 
man Government to have architects and 
city planners study the appearance of 
cities and towns from the air. 


ssumes. 


Airport Aspect 

If the airport in its layout satisfies all 
of its practical requirements, the prob- 
lem is even then only half met, for un- 
less the design of the airport itself, as 
seen from the air, satisfies the eye, a 
great opportunity has been missed. Sec- 
retary Davis and the War Department 
have been the first to recognize this, and 


By GEORGE B. FORD 
in the plans which we have recently 
made for Mitchel, Selfridge, Albrook 
March, Rockwell and Randolph Fields 


we have attempted to make the genera 
layout a good composition in form and 
color and a delightful place to live in as 
well as technically 


efficient 





Municipal Airports of 
Today and of Tomorrow 
This paper by Mr. Ford was 


among those read at the air- 
port conference held at the 
Grand Central Palace in New 
York City on the opening day 
of the New York Aviation 
Show, last month. The author, 
who discusses the present mu- 
nicipal airport and visualizes 
that of the future, is affiliated 
with the Technical Advisory 
Corporation, of New York, and 
is city planning consultant to 
the War Department and to 
many municipalities. Other 
speakers at the conference in- 
cluded Harry H. Blee, Chief 
of the Airport Section of the 
Aeronautics Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; Archi- 
bald Black, airport consultant; 
and Colonel Stedman S. Hanks, 
President of the American Air- 
ports Corporation. The Avia- 
tion Show, which was the first 
of its kind held in New York 
City in seven years, drew thou- 
sands of aviation enthusiasts 
and officials, many of whom at- 
tended the airport conference. 











In Europe they have gone even fur- 
ther and attempted to make the air- 
port gay—a place of resort, with the in- 
troduction of clubs, cafés, restaurants 
and hotels. At the Templehof field in 
Berlin they are even encouraging the 
public to come there for dances and en- 
tertainments. They believe that it en- 
courages air-mindedness. 

Again, we can profit by the horrible 
example of the railroad station and 
avoid the sordid surroundings of the 
latter by placing the airport in a resi- 
dence district or, better still, adjoining 
a park, golf course, fair ground or other 
public reservation. This location would 
have the added advantage of facilitating 
the control of tall buildings or chimneys 


n the neighborhood of with 


present to rising planes. 
uumed, not without jus- 
tice, that the noise ot an 


airfield disturbs 
nearby homes. However. with the rapid 
improvement 


muffling devices, this 
luisance W probab 


the field 


the menace they 
Of course it is « 


y soon be abated 
onceivable that the typ 

il] ‘ 
Will be a 


It is not in 


cal larger airport of the future 





hub of buildings in the center of a sur 


rounding landing field, with vehicles ap 
proaching the island 


through a tunnel 


service 


the 


buildings 
field A 
h is 
Field —the great 
center. It 


under 
this 
Rockwell 


Army training 


pioneer plan of sort beer 


idopted 1or 


has provea 


capable of developing into an excey 
tionally interesting layout 
Roof Advertising 
Also, with a view to assuring attrac 
tive surroundings, every municipality 


should immediately prohibit all roof ad 
vertising 


Roadside 


advertising grew 
with amazing rapidity and without check 


until it was too late Now we are go 
ing to an immense amount of trouble 
to restore our roadsides to their natu- 


ral beauty. Today we have the oppor- 
tunity to nip in the bud the inevitable 
spread of roof advertising. It can be 
forestalled now without loss to anyone 
Tomorrow it will be late and our 
inique opportunity will be gone 


too 


Airport Approaches 

The relation between the airport 
the adjacent cities or towns is the 
standing problem 
As long as the air- 
plane continues a novelty, greater and 
greater crowds are going to flock there 
In fact, it is maintained that there must 
be five acres of parking space adjacent 
to the airport for every hundred planes 
that use it. One has only to witness the 
hundreds of cars parked near Curtis 
Field any fair Sunday to realize the im- 
portant planning problem which the air 
port presents 


and 
out- 
pre- 


city planning 


sented by av iation. 


As the novelty wears off, 
the sightseers will be replaced by the 
regular users of the airport, so that at 
best, ample approaches by road, by rail 
and often by water must be provided 
We must repeat again the costly 
mistakes we have so often made by in- 


not 


adequate approaches to our railroad sta- 
tions. Speed by road transit or rail 
from the airport to the city center is 


the great essential, even though it may 
mean construction of an express super- 
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etween the ) points 
onabdly tor issengel ind 
pproaches are going to be 
I Importance thin le 
much s has been sug 
, P ce for ae 
Vf \ I lid i I i 
ed plat! er a Manhattat 
Statio! even over the Pem 
cut, just west of the Manhattan 
Airport Location 
' : land is be acquired at 
e figure As a rule, they vary 


miles from the city 


to Lwelve 


The tendency, however, 1s 
he creation of an express pas 
nd mail smaller field nearer he 
eT vith a irge rail or wate! 
lise transfer center well outsice 
id the smoke pall of the city 
ticularly of its industry, the air- 
ild be, in principle, to the wind 
he city As a general rule, th 


residence sections tend to ae velop 


iward for the same reason ill of 
helps the airport by the possibill 
presents of avoiding high build- 
nd the treacherous air currents 
re s apt to find near the tall 
ngs or an industrial section 
ere happens to be an undeveloped 
to windward, the possibility olf 
g good site for an airport would 
her mproved, Ior there would 
e much less log and sw impy 
wh a wation 
case, the airport should be so 
s to make it possible for the 
hing iirways to ivoid passing 
he \ vith he gustiness and 
I hich it induces Then, too, real- 
emergency landing fields as 
required at intervals ol only 30 
still far from sale, it is not In- 
ible that the airway of the fu- 
have an emergency field every 


’ 


ll, that the ground 


s. oF wetter st 


we airway will be maintained free 





tures, espe in the neighbor- 
cities, so that an emergency 
in be made invwhere Per- 
would be possible for these air- 
o be used as golf courses or pub- 
rvations 
of the most serious dangers of all 
€ airport may impose on the city 
the possibility that it may be- 
arner to growth, killing the 


inding thoroughfares,and a 





residential development of the 


This menace can be 
however, by proper planning of 


eyond it 


care- 
rmination of the shape of the 
relation to its surroundings, 


A System of Airways and Airfields 


Philadelphia Regional Plan has 





MARCH, 


iire I LevVe loped in eventua inter- 
ocking system oO! o6V or more airports, 

rfields, emergency landing fields and 

rwavs as part of the general re- 
gion ! ™~ ( tracts are natu- 
I \ ( ry ne se that thev 
should set apart for this purpose 
it the earliest pe ssible moment, for once 
tney pass into the hands of the sub- 
divider their cost becomes prohibitive 
Westchester County, N. Y., is doing the 
same thing on a smaller scale, with its 


urfield sites so distributed 


that 


to motor more than a half-hour to reach 


live Or six 


county no one will have 


The Airport of the Future 
With the astonishing development of 
are bound to see with- 


iviation that we 


in the next few years, the airport is go- 


ing to assume a place in our life even 
more important than the railroad ter- 
minal does today. Staring at us is the 


nightmare of this railway terminal, with 


1929 


its cramped approaches, with its of 
ugly or even sordid surroundings, y 
its murk and its confusions redeem 
only at great cost. So far, our 
hundred airports and our several th 
sand airfields in the United States 
just great open spaces with a few pur 
utilitarian buildings strung along in 
line. Almost no attempt has been m 
at evolving an eventual layout p 
Little thought has been given to app 


Seve 


ance, 

Fortunately, little or nothing has |} 
cone as yet to preclude an attractive 
well as practical, eventual layout. It 
i unique opportunity that presents its: 
today—the first chance that history | 
offered to apply the modern princip| 
prevention to a new art and science in 
big way; an application which shou 
pay a hundredfold on the investmer 
Yes, it is the first impression of the cit 
that counts. Let’s make that first in 
pression one which will be to the lasting 
glory and honor of the city. 


Aerial Mapping Aids County Planning 


he 
plan- 
Abel, 
Kern 
the 


W 4%s in which 1erial maps 

used to advantage in 
ning work were outlined by 
Supervisor the Fourth 
, In a paper 


may 
county 
Stanley 
District, 
read before 


County, Calif 


American toad) =© Builders’ Association 
convention in Cleveland last month 
Such maps are especially helpful in 


county planning for studies listed by Mr 
Abel highway lo 
lox ition: studies: 


is follows ition and re- 


transportation reap- 
subdivision control; 


trend of 


praisal for 
probable 


i 


taxation; 
directional 
t and 
practi ally 


improve- 


ments; 
In 


involved 


lores grain fire prevention 


every instance, the work 
perfecting the aerial map 
less than the ground work 
be required to produce the 


same results, he pointed out. In addition, 


in 
considerably 


1s 


which would 


cost data compile d in the m ipping of 
certain municipalities indicate that the 
cost of aerial maps is approximately one- 


fifth that of maps prepared by conven- 


tional methods for the same purposes 


Aerial maps have distinct advantages 
over the best detailed line maps of cul- 
tured areas in that they show the entire 
irea in complete detail, depicting every 
building, tree, pavement and structure to 
scale,’ Mr. Abel said. “The quick de- 
livery of aerial maps sometimes enables 
the user to begin important work and 
studies weeks, or months, ahead of the 
time which would be possible if surface 


surveys had to be made and maps drawn. 
An aerial survey of an extensive 
he completed in a 
stead of 


area can 
matter of months in- 
a period of years, as in the case 
of a ground survey. An important feature 
also is the fact that the layman is com- 
petent to read the maps as well as the 
trained engineer.” 

Giving an example in one of these fields, 
Mr. Abel mentioned the problem often 
created when the county plan emphasizes 
the need for a new connecting link be- 
tween two cities or points of importance, 


the intervening area being composed o 
lands and property sufficiently improved 
to make haphazard or arbitrary location 
of highways an expensive proposition. In 
such a he declared, the 
showing cultural conditions for 
t considerable distance on either side of 
the tentative line, gives information that 
would be impossible to obtain otherwisé 
and saves many right-of-way difficulties 
ete 


case, aeri 


map, by 


“Many of our county roads are located 
ilong section lines and are a 
right-angle jogs which not only increas¢ 
the danger element of ordinary driving, 
but serve to greatly impede the 
progress of traffic. Again, the aerial may 
shows data which might be tedious and 
expensive to acquire in the field, and, sinc: 
all important details are apparent when 
studied in the office, the expense of several 


Series ol 


also 


trial lines of relocation may be saved. 

“Aerial surveys in transportation and 
traffic density studies have been found of 
considerable value and no doubt will find 
greater application within the near future. 
While this method has heretofore been 
resorted to mostly in cities having con- 
gested traffic areas, the latter condition is 
Ly no means confined to cities alone 
Many of our county trunk highways ar 
operating to capacity at certain periods of 
the day, and relief is a serious and, in 
most cases, an expensive problem. The 
aerial map discloses much interesting and 
valuable information relative to mass 
movement and open spaces in heavy traffic 
which could not be shown by any other 
method.” 

As the outstanding example of aerial 
surveying as applied to tax reappraisal to 
date, Mr. Abel mentioned work done in 
several Connecticut cities, which was de- 
scribed in Tue American Crry of April, 
1927, by Charles M. Emerson in his artick 
entitled “Aerial Surveying as Applied to 
Tax Equalization.” 


Leet 
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Aerial Views Disclose Lack of 


Adequate Planning 


ires such as 
shrou cle arly 

alue oj the 

plane as an ad 
city planning 
frath« surveys. 
They also suggest 
n the upper pic- 

é the desira- 

j and POSSt- 

ly o} reserving 

fy for par ks, 
pla YqQrou nds, 
hools, eic.., be- 
Jore deve lopme nt 
comes too wtn- 
tense; and (in the 
lower picture ) fail- 
to provide ade- 

q iate dou nliown 
breathing spaces in 
our rapidly grow- 


ing cities. 


JEAIRCRILD AERIAL SURVCY. IN 
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N the regional traffic areas of the 
| ntry liacent to centers of 
tio ire found the great 
ff nd congestion on the 
ter highways and city 
the most serious trath 
ontrol and safety problems 
eliel to nsure effic ent al 
ortatior passenger ¢ rs 
rucks » redu he 
rd to humar lf The cor 
stret ind hig! iV probler si 
nelude 
; = | 
entralizing control over pl 
qa construction ol routes iSssIng 
several jurisdictions 
| neing methods 
( rgence of main routes as they 
center of distribution 
COI KK ( new I 
hig iVvys 
\ isition of new right-ol-way 
Widening of present right-of-way 
Widening of existing road and stre« 
‘ it ot new y 
I iction and widening existing 
le 
1UECS 
Double-deck roadways 
Grade separations, both rail and high 


Bottle-necks 
marking 
Ir iffic 


Lane 
control 
eign ils 


Provision of vehicle storag¢ space 


Parking 


Preservation of right-of-way for future 


highway use 
re 


routes 


itment of main intersecting traffic 


Blind intersections and crossings 


l'raffie obstacles 


Four Essential Types of Highways 


Highway planning and construction in 
a regional area consist, essentially, in the 
provision of proper facilities for the di- 
rect, expeditious and safe movement of 
large and small volumes of traffic and 
require: 

1. Sufficient main arterial routes be- 
tween the principal sources of traffic 

2 belt arterial 


Circulatory routes 


connecting the main arterial system and 
providing facilities for distribution and 





DIRECTOR, 


Data Needed for a Ten-Year Plan of Regional 
Highway Improvement 


GORDON McKAY 


sND HIGHWAY 


By J 


CLEVE! RESEARCH 





inter-change of traf between 


} 


and for by-passing traffic 


3. Lateral or feeder routes connect- 


es of trafhe with 


ing the secondary sour 


the main arterial and belt route system 


4. Minor or local traffic routes 

A properly balanced plan of improve- 
ment utilizes, in the main, the existing 
improved system of roads and streets 


and provides relief for existing, and the 
future, traffic 


prevention ol congestion 


4 Comprehensive Survey of Highway 


Traffic 


The of highway improvement ior 
the Cleveland Regional! Area, developed 
by the United States Bureau of Public 


cooperation with the Board of 
(Commissioners of Cuvahoga County, 1s 
based on the following classes of evi- 


Roads in 


} 
aence: 
1. Present highway 
Phe daily volume ol 
truck, and bus traffic 
the highway 
mined; a tore 
made 
ten 


trathe 


passenger car, 
on each section of 
deter- 
of fut traffic 
these sections for five, 
en years, resp ctively ; and 
each was classified as a major, 
medium, or minor traffic route. This in- 
formation determined the highway plan- 
ning requirements necessary for their satis- 
factory improvement. 


present system was 


cast ire was 
lor 


ind 


each ol 


Ft 
Til te 


section 


) 


2. Distribution of highway traffic. 
The points of origin and destination gf 


traffic operating between the various see-* 


tions of the Area were analyzed to deter- 
mine the necessity for new routes or con- 
nections, and results of the study consti- 
tute the basic evidence in support of the 
plan of new routes and connections. 


and estimated 
surfaces and 


condition 
existing 


3. Present 
life period 
structures. 


ol 


Each section of the highway system was 
inspected, analyzed and classified as satis- 
factory for ten years, salvable as subbase 
in place, salvable as material, or of no 
value for reconstruction. 

Bridges were classified as satisfactory, 
requiring replacement, or in need of 
widening. 

Railroad grade crossings were classified 
as requiring separation or the installation 
of.modern methods of warning and pro- 
tection to traffic. 


4. Basis of proper surface width of 
new routes, present highways, and struc- 
tures. 


Traffic capacity analyses of road sur- 
faces of various widths were made to de- 
termine the economic width of surface re- 
quired for each section of highway. These 
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studies, which were made on surfaces ra 
ing from 18 to 40 feet in width, includ: 
observations of vehicular speed and trans 
verse distribution on the roadway 


5. The present type, width of sur 
face, and the width of right-of-way 

6. Studies of the density, distributi 
and trend of population and industria 
growth in the cities and suburban area 

7. Special studies of arterial, latera 
belt and by-pass routes, relocations 
sections of highway, unimproved 


ga} 
in the present system, time studies « 
traffic and train movement at railroa 
grade crossings, separation of grade 
the intersection of heavy traffic routes 
and topographic and hydrographic sur 
veys. 

8. Conference with the several county 
boards and county surveyors and with 
the officials of the cities and villages of 
Cuyahoga County to receive their sug 
gestions and plans for highway improve- 
ment. 

9. Detailed studies of the 
construction, using surfaces and struc- 
tures of modern design, and average 
prices of construction in the region 
This evidence was used as the basis for 
estimating the cost. of the planned in 
provements. 


cost of 


The Resulting Ten-Year Plan 


The resulting ten-year plan of im 
provement, involving the proposal of 
new arterial and belt routes and connec- 
tiens, of new construction on existing 
routes and reconstruction and widening 
of present surfaces, of bridge construc- 
tion and railroad grade separations, it is 
estimated will cost, exclusive of property 
damages and right-of-way, $63,000,000. 
The cost of structures is approximately 
one-half of the total cost. The plan of 
construction has been approved by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads; 
the Ohio State Department of High- 
ways; the County Boards of Cuyahoga, 
Geauga, Lake, Lorain, Medina, Portage 
and Summit; and other cooperating 
agencies. The approved plan of high- 
way improvement is now being devel- 
oped by the several counties, cities and 
villages in the Cleveland Regional Area 

—From an address before the annual convention 
of the American Road Builders’ Association, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, January, 1929. The recent 
published “Report of a Plan of Highway In 
provement in the Regional Area of Cleveland 
Ohio,” was listed on page 185 of last month’s issue 
and may be obtained from the Bureau of Publi: 


Roads, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 
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A City and County Garden Commission that 
Promotes Civic Beauty, Safety and Thrift 


HE city of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the county of Milwaukee, since 
1917, through joint appropriations 
joint appointive garden commis 


have been building up an interest 
g idults and children 
ch has resulted not only in a more 
tiful city and suburbs, but in defi- 


rdening for 


savings in refuse collections which 
paid the 


work. 


more than expense of 


rving on the 


An Important Work Carried on with 
Litthe Money 


ation given the Milwau 


Che appropr 
City and County Garden Commis 
oniv §0).000 a 
int, $1,000 is 


| the balance by the citv 


n, 1s vear Of this 


paid by the county 


Only one member, the Secretary, Mrs 
Wilham C 
The other 


Kroening, is paid a salary 
members represent the 
the Common Council and the 
County Board. The present 
Milton C. Potter, Superintendent 
Schools in Milwaukee; Mrs. H. |} 
Godeke, President of the Milwaukee 
County Parent-Teacher Association; A 
Froemming, of the Street Trades Di 
partment of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools; Charles L. Davis, Superintend- 
ent of Street Construction; O. W 
Spidel, City Forester; Alderman Max 
Galasinski and Alderman Stormy 
Thompson of the Common Council; and 
Supervisors James E. Roberts and Fred- 
eric Heath of the County Board. Com- 
mission members serve a four-year term, 
and are empowered to appoint other 
members who would be helpful. 
The Garden Commission has 


» hools, 


members 


found 


By P. W. KOEPPEN 


dozens of ways to encourage garde: 
It has sold seeds at cost, to be 

in yards, in 
families without yards, in window 


vacant lots assigné 


Each year It stages a large veget 
in the Milwaukee A 
um, with cash prizes for childrer 


flower show 


idults, and awards for schools 
vides shrubs and |} s for cit 
Any project, in short, which w 
the eitv or county more 

rk for the Commission 


from Street Departments 


and City Hall 
The Garden Commission takes 
for plowing, which is done by the Str 
Sanitation Department of the B 
Works This is ret 


iy for the 


Cooperation 


: ‘ 
nable to 


Sweeping Department agree 


leaves and street sweepings ior @ 
fer er free of charge on req 
\ booth is conduct n th s f 
( the M kee ( H é 
ines qu ( seeds ~ 
sold Thi ooth is { 
months in the spring and one 
lays (for bulb sales) in the I) 
iddition to authoritative 1d\ 
booth, the Commission supplies complet 


garden DOOKS, TULLY lllustrated; DOOKS on 


garden with colored illustrations 


nests 
! 
pamphlets on plowing; 
and information o1 
suited to Mil vau- 


pamphlets on 
fruits, berries, ete.: 
shrubs, flowers, etc 
kee’s climate. Catalogs from all prom- 
inent nurseries in the United States are 
kept on file for general use 

Ten thousand tomato plants were fur- 
nished free by the Milwaukee County 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF THE MILWAUKEE CITY AND COUNTY GARDEN COMMISSION 
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sent every part of the county, for 1 ; 
contest 1s open to all amateur garden 
There is no entry fee. There were m 
than 1.000 competing last vear, and § 
is awarded in prizes This am 
iries from vear to year with the n 
ber of contests listed 
Prof. J. G. Moore, head of the H 
ticultural Department of the Univers 
of Wisconsin, acted as judge. He sa 
the 1928 showing was the best ever p1 
sented in the state of Wisconsin 


Benefits Summarized 
There are a thousand angles to tl 
work of interesting residents of Milwa 
kee County in gardening. The work « 
the Garden Commission has been sum 
marized by Mrs. Koening as: 
“Encouraging back yard and vacant 
lot gardening; awakening the interest 
vdult and junior citizens in maintaining 
gardens to provide healthful recreati 
ind economic returns; increasing th 
/ value ol property; promoting cooper 
oe ——— tion between individuals; eliminating 
PLANTING GROUNDS OF URBAN LEAGUE IN COOPERATION WITH THE MILWAUKEE 4), Vacant lot as 4 breeding-place for 
CITY AND COUNTY GARDEN COMMISSION 


veeds; and decreasing the expense of the 








ones < given the comes the third week in September, Public Works Department through usé 
; “the nt flow when the annual garden exhibit of the of ashes, leaves, etc., to enrich the soil 
of the city § Milwaukee City and County Garden Back yard gardening brings parent 

mong tl east lovely. Commission is held in the Milwaukee’ and child closer to one another, it con 

n were given rich s seeds auditorium Admission is free The tributes to the safety of the child 
ored men contests in the schools are held in ad- keeps him off the street—and cuts down 
ed ints group and shown vance and the awards of ribbons made. the municipal investment in parks and 
garde ! dow xes Even though a child may not have won public playgrounds. Gardening discout 
pre ied the seeds iret n a school contest, he is eligible to com- iges congestion and makes for a more 

gardening progral pete in the big meet. Contestants repre- beautiful city.” 


A City Must Pay Either for Planning or 
for Lack of Planning 





volume l Population remunerative Improvements s pro Lures comprehensively, ind forecasts the 
Values and Government, the isions which regulate traffic, platting, and needs of the community for thirty or 
‘an of New York and Its heights, densities and uses of buildings in forty years ahead, it will appear, on the 
, al — a t the choice of wecordance with the police ower, so that surface, to contain suggestions that in 
sa ty Sy" it would contain nothing that involved volve great additions to the normal ex- 
ee blic expense on construction \ plan so penditures of the community. But this is 
ng ! f hd saving limited would be of immense value in not so. The existence of a plan, however 
spending money eXITava~ promoting public well-being, and although elaborate or far-seeing in its proposals, 
ny rethought, and costing little, would probably add indi- does not impose any obligation on the 
> cordance with rectly to public revenues community to spend more money than it 
out plar The financially unremunerative proj- has to spend in any case to meet its nor- 
r regior I ects, which are often regarded the be- mal requirements. On_ the contrary, it 
bhe all and end-all of a city plan. are prac- may be that the plan will indicate direc- 
ses are tically ] ed to three class rove- tions in which expenditures that would 
ul osed ment seem to be necessary in the absence of a 
~ g rail ‘roposals for constructine wt hist lan, would really be wasteful; and also, 4 
d other tili- ways or streets, diverting or widen- the plan may give the community guid- : 
rf for thems : eee orriations bhinlee » ctran¢e “nce as to the order of importance, char- ( 
4) ng to zon- el lncidental sumtin nrivate acter, and treatment of improvements 
g th tting of land, or edna nd reconstruction of L¢onomy will be the result ; 
t] with rest ee The money which will carry out the é 
wala I nd with tl 9 Rein inl land fos saline rede. Plan of New York’, said Charles D Nor- { 
pl health, s y and general Gieh. olewienenie a ton, ‘is the money whieh New York will 
\ he commu f reasonal 3 Exection of public belidien: and nd in any event, whether it has a plan 
: he courts v be ca RP ag eat . or not. With a city plan, expenditures can 
‘ \ nancial o y other tl proceed along permanent lines; without it, 
t] small extra cost of adminis- A plan may or may not contain pro-_ public expenditures are diverted into proj- 
tration posals with respect to such matters. Be- ects which are not enduring, and are there- 
It we 1 be possible t i plan to cause the plan treats these and other fea- fore wasteful.’ ” 
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HE city of Manila in the Philip- 
pine Islands is soon to have a 
water-supply as good as the best 
n America or Europe, a system that 
reaches into the mountain gorges to the 
north and east with an $8,500,000 con- 
struction project. Four million dollars’ 
worth of work has been let to contrac- 
tors and is now under way, including the 
largest earth dam in the Orient, a 4- 
mile tunnel through andesite rock, 19%. 
miles of graded macadam roadway, and 
bout the same length of cut and cover 
conduit interspersed with smaller tun- 
nels through adobe rock ridges. A new 
and complete filter system of the most 
modern type is also included. 

It is estimated that with but slight 
additions from time to time at a mini- 
mum of cost, the present system will last 
the city for more than 100 years at its 
present rate of growth. All the tunnel 
work is designed to carry 80,000,000 gal- 
lons a day, and such conduits as will 
carry less than that at present can easily 
be paralleled with other pipes. 

Manila’s present water-supply is in- 
adequate, and the new system is com- 
ing along just in time to save the city 
from serious shortage. Engineering 
work on the new project is no less in- 
teresting because of its tropical setting 
—quite the contrary. The whole job 
is typical of far-sighted plans conceived 
and supervised by American.and Filipino 
engineers and worked out with native 
labor and native foremen. 

Manila is a fairly big city. Its pepu- 
lation is accepted at 325,000. This does 
not mean that the city uses as much 
water as would a city of similar size in 
the United States. So many of its 
people, in the old Walled City, for in- 
stance, live just as they did when the 
Spaniards occupied the place, that there 
are only 21,400 services using water from 
the municipal system. 

Needs for the new system were based 
on the estimated consumption of 19,- 
000,000 gallons a day in 1919, and an 
additional million gallons a day each 
year. The need for more water has. not 
increased so fast as that, so, by close 
figuring, water-works engineers were able 
to lower the present outlay of funds 
necessary to provide an adequate sys- 
tem by cutting down the size of cut and 
cover conduits and siphons that could 
be built in duplicate lines as the need 
arises in future years. 


Manila’s New Water-Supply 


Angat Project and Novaliches 


in the Philippine Islands 


By H. F. WILKINS 












Earth Dam Part of $8,500,000 System Under Construction 





Historical Background tiple lavout that was solved neatly and 
The historical background of Manila’s clhiciently enough to be an example and 
water-works system is quite as interest possible precedent in other cities in 
ing as that of any city in the world. It other lands 
involves a strange old will left by a It seems that one General Don Fran- 
Spaniard in 1743, three keys to a safe cisco Carriedo, a Spanish gentleman of 
deposit box, royal orders and decrees of Man presumably a merchant, made a 
the Spanish Government, a tax on beef will in 1743 by which he left in trust the 
to provide a new water system years sum of 10,000 pesos for the construction 
igo, and political intrigue of one kind of a water system. His instructions were 
or another that delights those who like that this fund was to be kept in a box 
to dig in old records with three keys—one in the hands of 


All this has a bearing on the con- the mavor, one with the set 
struction ofl the proposed svstem ind I the chambe r of commerct 
the portion under construction, for it with the senior alderman of 


led to a problem in planning the mul- No matter how great the « 


ior deputy 


i 
ind a third 
the city 


mergency, 
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MAP SHOWING THE SOURCES OF THt; MANILA WATER-SUPPLY 
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SCENES AT THE SITE OF THE ANGAT DAM 
ngat River at its junction with the Ipo, the site of the Angat Dam. Part of the construction camp may be seen at the right. 2. The 
west end of the dam will be at the shore where the two bamboo poles are seen in the right foreground. 3. Road building just above the con- 

struction camp. Note the pillars of earth indicating the depth of excavation by hand 


i 
y the time they were ready 


; 


S were pre 


| 
i S65 by the Spanish engineer selected 
rry on the work | 
Noman system or gravity supply, 
12.250.000 
pesetas, or about the same amount in 
pesos at the present valuation. A peso 
s worth 50 cents in United States cur- 
rency. This was far beyond the means 
of the Carriedo fund. 
The substitute proposal called for a 
pumping-station system and was esti- 
mated to cost 745,509 pesos, still far be- 


ernate projet mares 


| 
The nirst prov dex 


Was estimated to cost 


vond the means available 
By a royal order, the city of Manila 
ly posed to contribute 100.000 pesos 
om city funds, but the various districts 
refused to contribute 


iin t want 


Was 8s 





They said they 
to diminish the glory of Don 
Carnedo by interfering with the fund 
he left. The next proposal was that a 
x should be levied on meat consumed 
the city to pay off the debt incurred 
the proposed system. Few cities of 
world have anything so strange as 
tax on beef to provide water, yet this 
the plan that finally was carried out 
Manila. It continued in force until 
Dewey came in 1898 





quina River, a few miles east That 
gave the city two separate systems 

This Montalban gorge, on which the 
dam is situated, is world-famous for a 
peculiar reason. The scenery is very 
picturesque and the gorge is a favorite 
Its chiei fame lies 
in the fact that every evening at sun- 
down, millions of bats fly out of a deep 
cave in this cliff and darken the sky 
like a stormeloud. But this has nothing 
to do with the water-supply. 

The Montalban supply was hardly de- 
signed to last forever. When the in- 
crease in demand for water first gave 
evidence of becoming acute, the situation 
was unfortunate. The city was finan- 
cially unable to build. It had reached 
its limit of bonded indebtedness. The 
trials and tribulations of the period are 
interesting enough for later detail, but 
the point is that nothing was done to in- 
crease the supply until agitation was 
started for the present construction some 
years later. 


spot tor sightseers 


Studies for Present System 
The problem at this time was to build 
for the present as well as for the future 
Complete surveys of the surrounding 
watershed areas were made, and it was 
apparent that the Angat River, some 35 


fied. this money was to be The First Water-Works miles to the northeast of the city, was 
other purpose than t In 1878 the first Man iter-works the best available supply in terms of th 
tem. Carriedo wanted three system finally was started. It was to future. But to bring the water down 
public hydrants in the Walled ¢onsist of a pumping-station at Santolan, from here required the construction of 
City and a few convenient ones « on the Mariquina River, about three 4 4mile tunnel and a concrete dam, to 
pulated that water was to be miles east of the citv limits. It was say nothing of the long conduit. The 
two or three of the leading mpleted and put into use in 1882, all tunnel and dam at Angat will scarcely 
id monasteries. Anyone ¢ iit from the Carriedo fund and meat be completed for five more years, Mean- 
ted water { the Carrie tax receipts time, the city of Manila needs water. 
} » DAY he g RTI ae it eee 
oo x sn l Bi —_ ee a ifm The Novaliches Dam and Reservoir 
had bee erly es Pte in the drv season. to add to th So the big earth dam at Novaliches 
would amount t supply from Montalban. But the water is being built. It will be ready to supply 
of pesos the accepted at Santolan became polluted, and in 1902 Manila with enough water for her needs 
n the Ph nes has been jt was decided that something had to until the Angat project is finished. It 
) per cent ever since Spanish pe done The Insular Government is believed to be the biggest earth dam 
But the fund, apparently through aythorized a bond issue, and the Mon- “nywhere in the Orient and one of the 
of the trustees, went through {alban dam was built on the zame Mari- biggest in the world. It furnishes an 
‘ f vicissitudes to deplete it con 


intermediate water-supply, located just a 
little less than half-way between Manila 
and the Angat dam, and when the latter 
is finished, its supply will be joined to 
that of the Novaliches dam reservoir. 
The Novaliches reservoir will contain 
a total of 9,000,000 gallons of water, 7,- 
000,000 of which is above the draft line. 
The dam itself is to contain about 650,- 
000 cubic yards of various materials, 
mostly clay and adobe rock. It will cost 
when completed a total of 1,500,000 
pesos. The reservoir is about 140 times 
as large as the newly built reservoir at 
San Juan (part of the Montalban sys- 
tem) and 400 times as large as the old 
deposito of the Carriedo system. The 
water surface area will be 1,500 acres, 


and the depth near the dam nearly 100: 


feet. 

According to a description written for 
the Manila Daily Bulletin by A. Gideon, 
Manager of the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict, the dam is of the earth embank- 
ment type with 3 to 1 slopes, with one 
berm on the upstream side and two on 
the downstream side. The core is of 


clay and the upstream and downstream 
sides of adobe rock. Under the upstream 
side is a cut-off wall of concrete going 
into the adobe foundation, and the dam 
will be paved with concrete on the up- 
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THE 


tream face and sodded with grass on 
When finished, 


dam will be 20 feet wide across the 


the downstream slope 


ind 575 feet wide at the widest por- 


n on the bottom. The length along 
is 1,060 feet. 
The earth 


ilise 


the crest 


embankment 
there 


type 


was 


nosen bec other 


was no 
ternative. There is no proper founda- 
n for a big concrete dam at this point 
a dam are 
There is no proper gravel 

weregate within reasonable hauling 
tance, and the topography of the 
such that 
in are out of the question. 


ils for building such 


it hand 


Vi teri 


trv 1s other means of 


rno it 


he time element is a consideration too 


dam is quicker to build and 
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The Angat Project 
tical. 
Methods of Construction sand, m¢ ( vpe The . " complete en Lhe 
The embankment materials are taken Operate at the rate ot 120,000 gallons reruny crea re 
from 14 different pits within a maximum per acre per day. When finished, they the Ang River finally CHOSER. 2m 
j — ; e 4 r t} pP} Pr ~ 
; radius of 3,000 feet. The haul is made will have normal capacity of 40,0U00,- oss me s3 
| nd the material distributed mostlv with UUVU gallo 1 day, and na al 
z : . ‘ hont third of ere ¢s rang 3 9 he eastern | States 
| trucks. One-ton Fords were used at be about a third of an act - pe ; . 
; t vl he can ( t} Y g r su cn Ss ( 
first, 40 of them, but as these have worn 8 yhen the capacity i ‘ 
4 ] } ] | LUptlic { set ( n i > re ‘ 
out with time and hard usage, they have TC@c8e®. —— 
: T Llongside ithout disturbing the exis nN e year, and € ren 
been replaced gradually with different : . ms ; 
, } ; , ing plant On completion of the duy gn s there 1s 
makes ol larger capacity, mostly White ' : ar ; ( ' v. the Island , : 
ome - F : cate set, the plant will have the ae mit ne SLAMS Alt V 
trucks. There are 50 big trucks on the on "Shee ace het 
. , ‘ capacity SU.U00 000 gallons a on ere are DU f 
job today, in addition to caribao carts — é; ae | swamne ‘The run-of 
. 7 . equal to the flow ol the permanent tun- PpOlds A 5 vamp tC run I 
which account for 1,000 loads daily. nel conduits raint 3 nid tha here is a me ‘i 
Five steam shovels are located in the ae a mount ' ral stored wate 
~~ The filters will be equipped with sc 
various pits, all of them Marion outfits ‘ ‘ TI head ilies Bu 
hese : modern automatic appliances. The rate he nga fiver is in Bu n 
t ne ts * o y O/, VE z : a" . P } ‘ ‘ | +} 
_ 1 Ducke ranging irom 4-yard to of flow will be automatically controlled, provines Its head waters touch the 
] i-vard capacity. Half-a-dozen steam water-measuring apparatus will be in- head waters of the Mariquina River, 
rollers , > y > € > 9 , : 1 ae 4 ! 
roller ply the growing embankment 24 eluded. gates will be operated DV ma- on which the Mont ban Gam is cated 
hours on a stretch. Two of these are chinery, and further equipment will in- The dis ee from Manila to the 
‘ m ? ) » oe . , ae —_ 7 2 ; 
: Buffalo-Pitts 15-ton embankment rollers, ¢jyde wash-water tanks. aeration noz- posed diversion dam on the Angat is 
3 and two others of the same make are zles, and a liquid chlorine plant, pipes Just under 22 miles in a straight line, 
: 134% tons and 10 tons each in weight. and valves to wash the filter sand and nd a little over 32 miles as the conduit 
’ There is one Austin 15-ton gas tractor coagulation tanks. No person need fear runs. The watershed above the proposed 
ind one Case tractor of 13 tons on the to dr.nk water direct from house taps dam at Ipo on the Angat has an area of 
j 
7 
z 
§ 
q 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE IPO-BICTI TUNNEL 
1. The west portal construction camp, looking down from the top of the cliff through which the tunnel passes. 2. The wes* portal. 3. Ingersoll- 
Rand portable compressor at the east portal. 


4. Ingersoll-Rand stationary compressor run by a Blackstone engine of British manufacture at the 
west portal 








The vyho. irea has peen 
med government territory and a 
hy order of the Governor- 


(rene! nd what tew squatters there 
property are moving out now, 
imilies and belongings on pic- 
}, ras or ree bamboo raits 


ting them down the gorges and 


the Angat to greener fields 


Angat River water was analyzed 
chemically and _ bacteriologically 
¢ various stages of the river and 
reported by the Bureau of Science 
excellent quality. Data on the 

mount of water discharged by the An- 
fu vere gathered, compiled and 
over a per vl ot vears, and 

this information there is no doubt 


the Angat River is suffimently pure 


ind abundant for the city’s needs for 
many years to come 

The Angat dam, on which construc- 
tion is not vet started, will be located 
t the junction of the Angat and Ipo 
Rivers, the latter being a small tributary 


planned at 


of the Angat. As 
the dam will be of the spillway or grav- 


present, 


it type, concrete construction, with 
very irge blocks of rock embedded in 
the concrete to lessen the cost 


The riverside gorge at this place is 


composed largely of andesite rock of sub- 
stantial nature and is believed to be the 
be cation on the whole river. <A series 
of rapids at the chosen site indicates that 
the rock is sound and could not be 
further eroded by flowing water. The 
site is examined by a number of in- 
dependent geologists and they pro- 


nounced it satistactory. 

he most important part ol the Angat 
project now under construction is the 
ed Ipo-Bicti tunnel, which is just 
than four miles long, lead- 
ing from the proposed Angat dam 
i high rock ridge to the valley 
the Santa Maria River 


more 


through 


This tunnel is being drilled by Fili- 
} mM labor under loreign supery is10n, 
from both ends, using Ingersoll-Rand 


rock drills and Ingersoll-Rand compres- 
sors. The tunnel is a straight drift, 6.43 
feet tall and the same distance across, 
in arched roof Almost all of it 
is through hard andesite rock. In this 
In softer 
spots at the two ends, they are slightly 


W ith 
material the walls are straight 


convex to give added support. 

Exeavated material is hauled out on 
a small hand-operated rail line with Kop- 
pel cars at present, but as it gets farther 
in, electric locomotives will be used. 
These have not yet been purchased. 
Drilling is to a depth of 6 feet, and blast- 
ing takes place once in 12 hours. 

The date set for completion of the 
tunnel is five years from the time the 
contract was signed with the Atlantic 
Gulf and Pacifie Co., which was in the 
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°75 square mules and Is pr ct illy latter part of 19026 The time 1s longer 


than it would be on a similar project in 
the United States because less machin- 
The whol 


when 


tunnel will be 
completed 


ery is used 
lined 
The maximum height of the rock ridge 
through which they are drill 
O00 feet 


with concrete 
ing is about 
ibove sea-leve l. 

Another important part ol the project, 
ilso under contract to the Atlantic Gulf 
ind Pacifie Co., is the construction of 
191, miles ol roadway, 
principally for the hauling 

equipment to the dam 
site, but also designed for motor traffic 
when the job is completed. The Angat 
dam site is a beauty-spot hitherto inac- 
cessible to tourists and and it 
Is expected that the opening ol the road 
to general traffic will result in a scramble 
for vacation home sites in the mountain 


gorge district 


macadamized 
purpose ol 


machinery and 


Visitors, 


Filipino Road Building 

The well graded and 
damized to a depth of 8 inches, and uni- 
formly 13 feet wide 
a hand-built road 
buffalo furnish the 
grading and 


road is maca- 
It is almost entirely 
Caribao or 
motive power for 
hauling, and some of the 


water 


tools are even more primitive than pick 
and shovel 
The Filipino manner of road building 


is effective but comparatively slow. 


Contracts are sublet to native workmen 
who undertake to do a certain section 
at a set cost and get it finished when- 
ever they please. This manner has been 
found to be superior to any other because 
thus they usually work day and night in 
order to get their money quicker. 
Another peculiar feature of Filipino 
road building is the practice of leaving 
a series of dirt pillars in the middle of 
the road wherever a grade has had to be 
cut through 
top ol 


A tuft of grass is left on 
these, and when it time 


to count the cost, nobody can deny the 


comes 


amount of material laboriously excavated 
with pick, shovel and wheelbarrow. 
These pillars are removed when the cost 
is computed and the money promised. 

For road drains 3,000 feet of Armco 
corrugated pipe is being installed. Sev- 
eral large bridges and numerous culverts 
of various sizes were built to carry the 
highway over streams traversing the 
country. The Santa Maria River is 
spanned by two steel trusses, as it is 
the largest stream on the line and often 
subject to floods in the rainy season. 
These trusses are above the flood line 
and will afford uninterrupted traffic. 
Smaller streams are crossed on concrete 
bridges and culverts. 

The Santa Maria valley will be 
crossed by a siphon and a cut and cover 
conduit of reinforced concrete, which 
will discharge into another tunnel a lit- 
tle less than 34% miles long. From this 


1929 


last tunnel, water may discharge direct! 
into the Novaliches reservoir or be co1 
dueted around the reservoir direct 
Manila, thus by-passing the reserv: 
when necessary. 

From the Novaliches reservoir th 
water will be conducted to the filtratic 
plant by means of a series of tunnels 
siphons and a cut and cover conduit « 
concrete construction. The size of th 
conduit, which is of permanent construc 
tion, is equivalent to a pipe of 7 feet 
diameter, and it has the full capacity 
of 80,000,000 gallons a day, four tims 
the capacity of the present conduit fron 
Montalban. 

There are some 2,000 workmen em 
ployed on the whole project at present 
and there will be more when dam con 
struction starts on the Angat River 
More than 100 trucks are in use, includ 
ing the 50 working on the Novaliches 
earth dam. 


Health of Laborers 

On any project of like nature in the 
Philippine Islands, malaria is more or 
less existent, although this one is as 
clean as any ever started. With the help 
of experts from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, all running water is treated once a 
week with paris green to kill the larvae 
Malaria-bearing mosquitos breed only in 
running water in the Philippines, con- 
trary to general conditions elsewhere. 

To care for employees when sick, four 
temporary hospitals were set up in 
strategic positions, and doctors, male 
nurses and sanitary experts are in con- 
stant attendance upon the work. The 
hospitals, though temporary, are well 
built, protected by mosquito netting, 
and provided with such medicines as 
may be needed to combat malaria and 
other local diseases. 

The personnel of the work includes all 
kinds of people, from common Filipino 
laborers to American engineers, biolo- 
gists, chemists, research men and law- 
Paul W. Mack is the engineer in 
charge of the entire project for the Met- 
ropolitan Water District. He is a man 
of wide experience on similar projects in 
the United States. Thomas Crabtree 
and Patrick O'Rourke are resident en- 
gineers on tunnel construction and road 
work for the Atlantic Gulf and Pacific 
Co., of New York. 


vers. 


Water-Waste Campaign 
At the time when the new project 
was first considered, the city of Manila 
could not afford to spend money on it 
and it was necessary for a time to de- 
vise some means to keep the city in 


water until a new source could be 
tapped. There resulted a unique cam- 
paign of econcmy to make the meager 
supply available stretch over the ex- 
tended dry season. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NOVALICHES DAM AND AQUEDUCT 
1. Reinforced concrete tunnel under dam, with corrugations to prevent the movement of water along the outside of the pipe. 2. A cut and cover 


aqueduct section measuring 5.54 by 5.9 feet. 3. A reinforced concrete siphon 5.54 feet in diameter 4. Rolling the earth dam with two Buffalo 
Pitts 15-ton steam rollers. 5. A general view of the Novaliches Dam. 6. A banquet served in the tunnel by J. B. Finley, Manila contractor. The 











j Mayor of Manila is seen in the foreground, and A. Gideon, Manager of the Metropolitan Water District, is third at the table 

| : . 

} House-to-house inspections were made that has been inadequate befor of the Metropolitan Water District and 

° to detect leakage. Clcse scrutiny was ; ae : 1 order to lessen the interest rates on 

kept on meter readings so that pa Metropolitan District Created i ae eg igs Se Ee RR EAI 
sive consumption could he readily de- Meantime, politicians and water-works hereby the Insular Government 
tected. Propaganda was sent out to officials were doing their level best to to sell its own bonds and with the ] 

O water users to make them keep plumb- somehow raise money for the new con- ceeds ther buy the bonds of the Me 
ing in repair so that economy could be struction. They worked out a plan tropolitan Water District on the sam 
kept down to a fine point. It was and presented it to the Legislature, re terms and conditions that were dictate 

n pointed cut that such conservancy meas- ommending that a department separate for the sale of the previous; ith 

| | ures would serve both to keep down in- from all city offices be set up and called ized bo 

n | dividual bills and to save water so that the Metropolitan Water District rhis ee ter-supply. present 

n } the rest of the city could use it too. organization could borrow the additional fytyre. of the citv of Manila regulated 

€ A 24-hour service for broken pipes was amount of money needed and be abso- Thy Met tan Wate listrict 

- maintained and people were urged to lutely self-maintaining; also have pet ithorized and organized back in 1919 

a : use It. fect freedom of action to do whatever e separate corporatio1 1 it has the 

; Along with this campaign was built “4S needed to build up the water-suy city’s iter-supply in its own h 

: up an efficient office system and a new ply City officials approved the re Previous to the time when the city lost 
system for collecting bills. Non-pay- ommendation The matter was sub contre ol the water-works t : 
ment after a second notice results in the mitted to the Governor-General as the sing proposition. Since that tim 

ct client’s having his water shut off, and Oly practical solution He forwarded has become profitabl The y 

la a fine of $1 was imposed on those who the matter to the Philippine Legislature, ernment has been trying g 

- failed to pay. The increase in receipts "ecommending enactment of the neces- again, but recent settlement of litig 

e- Was surprising. sary legislation and authorization of 12,- and the pointment of A. D. W 

in With this internal economy worked 0,000 pesos’ worth of bonds, upon Jjirector of Public Works, as the 

be out and with a set of flash boards placed Which both principal and interest were trict’s consulting engineer, has assured 

ol on top of the Montalban dam to deepen to be guaranteed by the Insular Gov- that the Metropolitan Water Distri 

er the reservoir, the city has made ade- ernment This was passed will continue to run things in its present 


X= quate for its needs a supply of water Later, on recommendation of officials isfactory manner 














THE KEZAR STADIUM 


San Francisco's New $450.000 Stadium Financed 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP., WITH A LARGE PART OF ITS 60,000 SEATING CAPACITY OCCUPIED 


by Memorial Gift and Municipal Funds 


} } ‘ game ! vould 
(V(MM) ere S Indeed hat 
in attendance of 5,000 at the 
tractive high school football 
game in the country was something to 
Th Is a San Frane isco 
g editor comments on the spe 
he annual | vell Polytechnic 
I Sc hor 1ootl ime t the re 
mpleted Kezar S im on 
ng morning \ vhich is 
ficatie the plan which 
he « rgement of this 
( gave San Francisco 
S ‘ | ny oot 
At \ TT ~ , ne | 
ls ms art = rable 
he ns Americar hletic 
I fusing e mu 
t he val SOx cacies 
s s ry 
Q h ghout 
States has grown so rapidly 
sI ST ce ers a u tion 
S he irgest cities } ive et 
| sk } TOV l¢ Ss neces 
Ss staging he gre spectac 
Athletic and Emotional Outlets 
The glamor these gladiatorial cen- 
ters will not be dimmed by the routine 


caemands of business or 
They 


private life. 


tend, on the contrary, to offer an 


By JOSEPH 


RECREATION 


R. HICKEY 
SAN 
outlet and otherwise stimu- 


the most non-partisan observer. 


1 stadium pro- 


companied by 


The task of selecting 


gram for any city 1s 
community has 
many 


h iZaras, as ear i 


ts own peculiar 


problems So 


divergent interests must be brought to- 


gether in any undertaking of this nature, 
that it becomes extremely easy for those 
in authoritv to be led astray 


Francisco of 


Che proximity to San 
which are 


had a 


project 


versities, both ot 


equipped with large stadiums, 
similar 
n San Francisco until the Kezar 


dium idea had its inception in 1924 


tendency to delay any 
sta- 
The 
is the finan- 


is we ll 


solutior e to site 
il solution of ths hitherto difficult 
roble1 is provided by William F 
Humphr member of the Board of 
Park Commissioners. The building was 
to occupy partly land in Golden 
Gate Park and partly adjoining land 

purchase 

\ oft t $100,000 Golden Gate 
Mary A. Kezar in memory of 
her mother, Nancy H. Kezar, and her 
il es Bartlett Doe. John Ss Doe ind 


Charles |] 


Doe, made possible the first 


} 


init of the stadium. To this gift was 
idded at appropriation of $100,000 by 
the Board of Supervisors 


At that 


showing a vast amphitheater on this lo- 


time plans were prepared 


cation with seats for 80,000 spectators. 
The architects, L. W. Hurd and Charles 
F. Masten, worked in collaboration with 


FRANCISCO 


the late Willis Polk 
Chace, consulting engineer. How < 
this visualization realized 
evident in the latest step of the stad 
construction, which has brought the 
commodations up to 60,000, giving & 
Francisco a place for athletic contes 
in keeping with similar improvem: 
elsewhere. 

This recent addition was made possi! 
by an appropriation of $250,000 by 
present Board of Supervisors upon 
recommendation of the Finance Cor 


and Thomas 


has been 





mittee, composed of Frank Havenner 


Milo Kent and Charles Powers. 


Architectural Design 

When the enduring qualities of 
construction are the tot 
cost of the stadium—approximat: 
$450,000, or $7.50 per seat—is 
reasonable price in 
with other modern stadia. In typ 
is an articulated reinforced conc 
structure, with a wooden deck cov: 
with asbestos felt, on 
laid a coat of heavily sanded asphalt 

Excellent provisions have been m 
for the press in the new plan. U1 
this heading come radio 
rooms, telephone and telegraph equ 
ment, and the most up-to-date sco! 
board arrangement. 


considered, 


seel 


be a comparis 


whicl 


top ol 


broadeast 


The architectural treatment is pleas 
ing and in keeping with the surroun: 
ings. Its design represents a frank unior 
of the formal dignity demanded in suc! 


; 
A 
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vic monument with a bold, simple dled with great arches framed in tbe hor ror ie high encircling seat nk 
itment of huge walls and openings. graceful foliage of the fine old trees of wall to th vy enclosing » ne the 
irregular grouping of trees and the rhododendron dell. These two sys- street 
. ibs along the South Drive and to tems are brought together at the monu- It is the policy of the Board of Park 
ie west has been effectively incorpor- mental entrance, developed into a dom- (Commissioners to make the stadium se 
ted into the general scheme, as has also inating pavilion on the major axis, west sustaining. reserving it at all times as a 
1e open street frontage on Lincoln fronting on First Avenue place where the public may witness the 
> Way. The great encircling wall has been best attractions. For this reason a 
S Meeting the informality of the site decorated with cornice and base course, rental is charged whenever the public 
~d has led to the piercing of the Lincoln abrupt in scale, but handled with simple pays an admission fee to observe con- 
\ Way wall on the radial aisle lines with mouldings expressive of the materials tests in the stadium 
squared openings, embellished with sed. On the south, or Lincoln Way his, in brief, is the story that under- 
quoins and decorated lintel, while the side, an entrance motif featuring the es the whole undertaking, which is an- 
same radial piercing on the park side, Minor axis oppcsite the Polytechnic ther record of achievement in San 
where the wall is higher, has been han- High School, serves also to allow transi- Franeisco’s progress 


What Does a Municipal Art Commission Do/ 


igen is an interesting question because some of the smallest items may bulk 


; 








































there has recently come to towns and largest is shown by the fact that of the 
P cities all over the country a lively sense 527 plans considered, 308 represent designs 
of the necessity of applying sounder archi- for ornamental street-lighting projects to 
tectural standards to public building un- be realized at a total cost of $5,051,764 
d dertakings. .Not only must public offi- The artistic status of a park lamp-post 
cials look to the individual excellence and or of the banister-rail of a street stair- 
ippropriateness of design of the newly Way may not loom up with much impor- 
idertaken constructions; they must con- tance on the debit or credit side of 
sider also the harmonizing of new build- city’s affairs. The whole accomplishment 
ings with their surroundings and with the O! an art commission lor any one yeal 
ready existing permanent public build- may not at first glance appear indispen- 
; ings. Such problems may be, and in some sable. But someone has said that the stat 
ities are being. most effectively solved 0! civilization we aré¢ trying to attain 
i by a legally created art commission such artistically will have been realized when 
j us that of Los Angeles, Calif., which is every utilitarian object of our daily lives 
required under the city charter to pass }§ made as beautiful as it is useful. And 
upon all municipal buildings and upon all the real work of the art commission, after 
structures on public property. all, is the hastening of that day 
The official report of the Municipal 
Art Commission of Los Angeles for 1928 : as : 
sts shows that a total of 527 plans represt nt- oauare oe —_— Py aa eee 
ne ing an estimated valuation of $10,619,453 At the top of the structure, which was 
were considered, of which 474, represent- described in The American City for 
ing a valuation of $8,709,213, were ap- November, 1927, while under construc 
: tion, is the powerful Lindbergh Beacon, 
; proved on first submission, and 11, repre- fer asaistance te aviaters 
+ senting a valuation of $252,675, were ap- 
proved on re-submission. These plans in- 
a cluded fire-stations, a humane department 
i building, a police station and a hospital, 
2 power distribution stations, 2 branch 
libraries, and a large number of recreation 
buildings including a bathhouse and a ae 
swimming pool, a boat-house, 5 field Sem > ; 
j houses, and 10 park buildings. ae a Sipe Wty 
’ : The Commission, of course, passed upon inne 
plans for the $7,500,000 City Hall, com- wee 
§ pleted a little over a year ago, and has TY 
since given approval, step by step, to the ne 
developing of interior decoration schemes. air 
jut it must not be considered that this ~~ 
Commission, nor similar commissions ir AL 
other cities, have a full-time job of ap- . 
proving plans as substantial and dignified saad lee al 
as those for a city hall, or even for a sarnseren's aba 
park building. Some of the 527 projects Unwin 
listed are for minor undertakings—a clock UMass | 
to be attached to a building, an orna- ‘Fins y 
mental traffic warning signal, a “struc- PTY a 
” ture on a roof,” purpose undesignated, a a ita 
storm drain outlet structure, and wooden 
: guard-rails. Twenty-seven marquees for 
nd hotels, stores, and theaters figure in the 
1101 report, as do a drinking fountain, railings 
ucl for one of the city’s new pedestrian sub- 
ways, and bridge retaining walls. That Wide World Photo 
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iv entrances ND L een broken 


which the sidewalks were not 


‘ » Carry Unless repaired 
and uneven slabs rapidly 
‘ , ! ext n unsightly 
nee | reas are not only 
ni ( \ nger 
( f T naer ce! in clr- 
eS ‘ ‘ ner and the 

' ntlv lial 
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‘ Ky rth mace 
i“ I s le \\ AS 1 i 
Iie : remove h i 
X nted on the Lib those to b 
e marke I n R in white 
The corner or side to be raised 
designated with a white paint 


Che property owners were then 


1 ol necessary repairs to the walks 
‘l he VY were 
to have the work done and the 
gave them the 


of their property 


names ol a few 


All work outstanding 


tractors 


ertain date is contracted for bv 






Making Sidewalk Repairs in 
Kenilworth, IIl. 
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MARKING SIDEWALKS FOR REPAIR IN KENILWORTH, ILL. 


1. The slabs to be repaired were marked X for replacement and R for raising. 2. Slabs with 

corner breaks or cracks and those that were broken were designated by a red X. 3. Slabs that 

had sunk or lifted were marked toward the side most out of line. 4. Reputable contractors 
equipped with competent workmen and tools were recommended 








the village and financed by special as- property owners concerned would be 


considerably more than for private con- 
tract work. 


sessment It is expected that this course 


will not be necessary, as the cost to the 


Types of Plows Used for Cleaning Sidewalks in Westmount, Quebec 





























AT THE LEFT IS A WALSH V-TYPE BLADE SNOW-PLOW WITH 2-TON CATERPILLAR TRACTOR; AT THE RIGHT IS A TRACTOR- 





PULLED SNOW-DRAG FOR LIGHT SNOWS 
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Giving Shade Trees Wholesome Food 


By CARL G. DEUBER, PH.D 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGIST, OsBorN BoTanicaL Laporatory, YALE UNIverstry, AND B | 





N the sixteenth century, van Hel- was elaborated out of water alone, of sear I ratories reanization 
mont of Brussels, in an attempt to course, as we know to-day, was inco: ley | entirely 1 le care and re 
understand the phenomena of soil rect. Van Helmont took the obvious tion of our shade trees, w nxious 
ertility, performed an experiment with factor, water, and ascribed the entire have the problem of mineral nut1 y 
willow tree in somewhat the following increase in weight of the tree to this in shade trees investigated This com 
unner. He planted a shoot of willow one factor. He entirely disregarded the pany, besides its regular work, had, som 
weighing 5 pounds in 200 pounds of part played by the gases of the air and time pr sly. established laboratories 
oven-dried soil. The soil was moistened the mineral elements in the so The for tl nvestigation of fungus diseases 
with rain water or distilled water from loss of 2 ounces of dry matter from the nd insect pests ol shade trees ol 
time to time, and was in a vessel with soil mass was considered of no impor the rk carried on by trained scien 
1 perforated metal top to exclude dust tance sts in their respective heids 
ind débris. After five years, the shoot Not until almost two centuries later \ series experiments sn ped 
had grown into a tree weighing 169 did plant scientists come to a somewhat out. fe ving the general procedure used 
pounds, At the conclusion of the exper- comprehensive understanding of the re- in most of our state agricultural expet 
iment, van Helmont stated: lation existing between green plants and ment stations when a new research pr 
“In the end I dried the soil once more the soil During the middle ol the nine ect is undert el The first s ep 8 
and got the same 200 pounds that I teenth century, the mineral nutrition of to se¢ the principles of mineral nut 
started with, less about 2 ounces. green plants was intensively studied by _ tion ld y experimentation h 
Therefore, the 164 pounds of wood, European botanists and chemists. This herbaceous plants applied to shade trees 
bark, and root arose from the water led to the establishment of number The favorite method Valiable for this 
alone.”* of fundamental principles First of purpose is the growing of plants in pure 
these was that green plants obtained cultures; that is, with the roots 
Early Experiments Neglected the elements nitrogen, phosphorus, p mediun known chemi mp : 
Mineral Elements tassium, calcium, magnesium, sulphur’ For ease manipulation, with plants as 
This experiment is of interest for sev- and iron from the soil Many more large as three-year-old shade trees 
eral reasons. First, it was an outstand- mineral elements were found to be taken was thought advisable to use sand 
ing experiment for its time. It caught up by the roots of plants, but the above tures instead of the usual water cultures 
public attention and was widely quoted. seven were described as the “essential often used in nutrition studies. A very 
Robert Boyle in The Sceptical Chymist mineral elements.” Numerous experi- high grade of white flint sand, relatively 
(1661) reports that he repeated it with ments with herbaceous plants indicated free of soluble salts, was employed in 
several herbaceous plants and obtained that each one of the elements had a 10-inch flower-pots. The pots were set 


similar results. Second, it was one of rather definite role in growth and devel- in enameled pans, anu various water so 
the earliest recorded physiological opment. The two ounces loss from the lutions of salts were added when the 
experiments with trees. Third, it re- dry soil mass that van Helmont re- trees were p inted 

veals the level of science and scientific corded, but disregarded in the interpre- 

reasoning during the sixteenth century. tation of his results, had to do with the The Make-up of the Nutrient Solutions 


Fourth, it was an accepted theory, for mineral nutrition of his tree—a phase of Employed 
a great many years, and its ready ac- plant science on which our present great The solutions were designed to give 
( eptance delayed further investigation fertilizer industry 1s founded. the shade trees a bal ince d chet ol the 
The conclusion that the willow tree seven mineral elements; a solution lack- 
: , A Recent Research Project ing nitrogen; one lacking phosphorus; 
fussel, E. J Soil Conditions and Plant =? , nn 
Growth 1921 During 1928, the Bartlett Tree Re- ind one wkKing potassium Che first 
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RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS IN VARYING THE MINERAL NUTRIENTS OF SUGAR MAPLES 

Left: sugar maple leaves from a tree grown in flint sand watered with (1) a solution lacking potassium; (2) with a solution lacking nitrogen; 

(3) with a solution lacking phosphorus; (4) with a ‘‘complete’’ minera] nutrient solution. Photographed September 18, 1928. Center and right 
sugar maples growing in white sand watered with solutions lacking potassium and nitrogen respectively 




















PHE 


KnOWD as I ee sf 
1 can be f ed by using 

entrations such salts as 

ite, potassiun cid phos- 
ignesium sulphate, and ferric 


The solutions 


even essential 


lacking one ol 


elements 


mineral 


prepared by substituting potas- 


' 
ulphate 
; desired to have a solution lack- 


ng magnesium 


uphate flor magnesium s 


lhe question then arose of what shade 
species to use It was impossible 
them all, so great care was exer- 


1 selecting the tres The require- 


ments were: (1) a typx (merican 
tree; (2) a fast-growing tree; (3) 
ree with relatively large leaves: (4) 
+} 


1at may have certain well-defined 


Picail diseases attribut Able to 
or nutritional conditions. The 
( 1ee accharum was event- 
ted It proved to be i happy 
the trees planted grew rap- 


formed large leaves, and many 
of them responded remarkably well to 
Is conditions 


tion imi j 


sed The leaves too, In 


minerai nutri 


some 
cases, showed evident signs of leaf 
scorch Three-year-old transplanted 
nursery stock was obt ined early in the 


Bright Spots of 


| APPENINGS in the field of munic- 
il affairs may be no more diverting 
in Berkeley than elsewhere, but the stac- 
cato, news-feature fashion in which they 
are reported by a lecturer in Journalism 
I University of California and pre- 
popular consumption in the an- 
ort of City Manager John N. Edy 
certainly makes them seem so 
Even the humblest of the city’s jobs, 
like that, for instance, of the rat catcher, 
or the poundmaster, seems rich in dt imatic 
when its retailed 
“fillers” scattered 
throughout the hundred-odd pages of the 
1927-1928 issued, which 
is the second annual report of Berkeley’s 
affairs to be rendered in the new tempo. 
Here is a sample of the incidental read- 
ing that is fitted in between conspicuously 
he idlined 
achievements 


adventure affairs are 


imong the local color 


report recently 


tales of notable municipal 


ODDS BODKINS 
SOME ODD FIRES! 


There were some odd fires 


Berkeley during 





the fis year 1927-28 
Fire Chief George Haggerty I s annual re- 
t t sts a fires, and the odd fire st includes 
\ i's playhouse caught on fire There was 
mh a cuivert A gas electric sign started to 
blaze \ isewife’s roast burst into flames in 
the family oven A scie lent called for 
help im extinguishing his t I A bench 
park burst into flames, but the Chief does 
in his report whether it was an unextin- 
£ ed cigarette or a youth making vivid love 
Even a summer house caught fire, three trees, a 
! pile nd an incubator in a hen house One 
Berkeley household mattress also suffered from an 
pient conflagration. 


Another 
more weighty matters is 


item offered as relief from 
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spring of 1928 and planted in the sand 


ultures on May 11. 


How the Lack of Certain Chemical 
Elements Affected Growth 
The photographs illustrating this 
story than 
it is possible to state in word descrip- 
The photograph of four typical 
leaves taken from representative trees 
growing in sand cultures lacking potas- 
sium, nitrogen, phosphorus and in a 
complete” nutrient 
illustrate some of the major results ob- 
tained. The trees given a solution lack- 
ing potassium produced relatively few 
a dull- 


ibout the 


irticle tell a more effective 


tions 


mineral solution, 


leaves, and these were small, of 
green color and often dried 
margins 
without nitrogen were characteristically 
i light yellow-green color. A deficiency 
of phosphorus, however, did not appear 


The leaves from trees grown 


to detract from vegetative growth (leaf 
ind wood) to any extent In fact sev- 
eral of the trees in this solution were 
better leaved than those in the 
plete” nutrient solution. 
teresting fact, for in 


“com- 
This is an in- 
grain ltarmuing, 
phosphate fertilizers are used primarily, 
to influence the reproductive phase 
(production of fruit) of 


flowers and 


Local Color from an 


ONE OPOSSUM DURING YEAR 
The Berkeley poundman captured one opossum 
during the fiscal year. He also captured two rat- 
tiesnakes, fifteen skunks, and one squirrel. 


Elsewhere it is recounted that he im- 
pounded 1,024 dogs and 1,113 cats, all of 
which were treated with due process. 

Unusual things reported done include: 


Trees Denornep 
Because Tuey Mar 
Berketey Vistas 


And: 


Rats? On, Rats! 
Berxetey’s Gor 
Rat Catcner Now 


“Berkeley's got a full-time rat catcher Dur- 
ing the fiscal year, Dr. F. L. Kelly, City Health 
Officer, announces in his official annual report, the 
Health Officer conducted a survey and trapped 
1.217 rats for examination. The inspection showed 
no plague danger from the rats 


One of the 
this 


strangest items reported is 


Lapy-Birp Bererves 
Battie ror Berkeey 


The full account follows: 

In an effort to eradicate from the city the aphid 
pest, Superintendent of Parks H. A. Tibbetts im- 
ported and released during the fiscal year 1,750,- 
000 lady-bird beetles. ‘Their work has been noted 
frequently this year,’ says Tibbetts in his annual 
report. Nothing appears in the report as to who 
ounted the 1,750,000 lady-bird beetles. Neither 
Tibbetts in his report, nor Fire Chief George 
Haggerty in his report, ventured to estimate how 
many times during the year 
of the 


individual members 
lady-bird army were interrupted by 


Berkeley children during their war on aphids, and 
forced to listen to the lines of ‘lady-bug, lady-bug, 
fly away 


Idren will burn!’ ” 


home; your house is on fire, and your 


1929 


growth and are known to repress vegs 
tative growth in that they hasten ma 
turity. Briefly, it was found through 
out this experiment that the responses 
shown by these sugar maple trees 
paralleled to a remarkable degree the 
responses which are generally obtained 
when herbaceous crop plants are grown 
under similar conditions. 

From one season’s work, it is too early 
to draw conclusions, but the indications 
are such that further research along 
these same lines appears promising. It 
must be borne in mind that a three-year- 
old tree has stored food in its tissues 
which has been manufactured and stored 
the preceding year. These foods and 
the elaborated embryonic structures, as 
the stems and leaves in the winter buds 
have a profound influence on the growth 
responses during the growing season of 
the current year. That it was possible 
to secure definite responses to nutri- 
tional conditions imposed in this first 
season’s trial of shade tree growth un- 
der highly unnatural conditions, is 
strong proof that the results are very 
encouraging. And it demonstrated, also, 
that trees and herbaceous plants may re- 
act similarly under like conditions of 
nutrition. 


Annual Report 


The wierdest situation faced by the 
City Engineer, Colonel A. J. Eddy, dur- 
ing the fiscal year, according to accounts, 
was the slow but persistent sliding of a 
section known as Cragmont Swamp. It 
has still to be stopped. City Garbage 
Manager O. L. Larson is reported as hav- 
ing among the bright moments of his fis- 
cal year the salvaging of a lady’s slipper, 
one diamond ring, a crate of lettuce, two 
pairs of scissors, and a quite intrinsically 
priceless parrot cage. These “finds” were 
somewhat offset by the keys to the First 
National Bank, a share of stock in the 
American Trust Company, and a supply 
of dahlia bulbs still reported lost in the 
garbage. These will doubtless still be 
found, for another headline announces 
that it is: 


Use.ess to Lose 
ANYTHING IN 
BerKeLey 


The reason given is that Chief of Po- 
lice August Vollmer is too efficient to per- 
mit things to stay lost. Of lost property 
totaling $34,611 during the fiscal year, 
articles totaling a value of $32,147 were 
found by the police and returned. 





This Magazine Is Not 
Copyrighted 


You may quote freely from its 
contents unless there are 
indications to the contrary. Please 
give credit to THe American Cry. 
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Asphaltic Types for Special-Service 


Roadways 


fconomical Construction Harmonizing with Use of Terrain 


HE general adaptability of bitu- 
i} minous materials for various 

types of roadway surfaces is u- 
istrated by the following brief descrip- 
accompanying photo- 
graphs of the completed surfaces 


ons, and the 


A Cemetery Road 

The Memorial Cemetery Association 
has developed many cemeteries located 
near the larger cities in Kansas and 
neighboring These cemeteries 
are designed with the purpose of sys- 
tematically fitting them into the topog- 
raphy of the country in which they are 
ocated; and they are noted for the 


states. 


been surfaced with various types 


tuminous construction. The accompany- 


ing photograph of one of the drives in 
Memorial Park Cemetery at Wichita 
Kans., shows how such drives can be 


made to blend tastefully into the gener 
plan of the development. The drive 
consists of an old macadam surface ¢ 
ered with a Texaco sheet asphalt t 
This work was done by the H. 7 
Ritchie Co., of Wichita, C. A. Forter, 
of this company, being superintendent 
in charge of construction 


A Park Drive 
The drives in Gage Park at Topeka, 


er h g ns t inches 
lexa spl é he 

s dor he Kaw Paving 
¥ eh I he l cllor ne ( 
Engineer 1 the Commissioner 
Parks 


4 Campus Roadway 


Washburn College, Topeka, is espe- 
clally known for the beauty of its 
campus and the convenience and ar- 


When the 


campus was first laid out, the 


rangement of its buildings 
drives 


were paved with waterbound macadam 





























A GROUP OF BITUMINOUS ROADS IN VARIED SERVICES 


1. A sheet asphalt surface over a waterbound macadam drive in Memorial Park Cemetery, Wichita, Kans. 
laid on a broken stone and cinder drive at the entrance to Gage Park, Tcpeka, Kans. 3 


concrete at Washburn College, Topeka. 


perfection of arrangement and _ the 
thorough and thoughtful manner in 
which they are maintained. The drives 
in these cemeteries were originally con- 
structed, in most instances, of water- 
bound macadam. At some points where 
these macadam surfaces proved to be 
unsatisfactory, either from the mainte- 
nance standpoint, or from a desire on 
the part of the management of the As- 
sociation to have a roadway surface 
blend in more harmoniously with the 
elaborate surroundings, the drives have 


Kans., were originally constructed of 
broken stone and cinders, and while 
the park was new and the traffic light, 
these served their purpose satisfactorily 
As the park developed and increased in 
popularity, the traffic became so heavy 
that the rock and cinder drives could 
not satisfactorily carry the traffic, and 
the Park Department decided to im- 
prove its drives. After thoroughly 
studying conditions, they decided to sur- 
face the drives with an asphaltic con- 
crete pavement. The accompanying 


2. A 4-inch asphaltic concrete surface 


A waterbound macadam drive surfaced with asphaltic 
4. The dusty cinder drive of the Country Club of Topeka, surfaced with asphaltic concrete 


As the College grew in importance, the 
waterbound macadam drives became less 
satisfactory, and in 1928 the 


Directors decided to 


s0ard Of 
improve the drives 
ind selected asphaltic concrete as the 
type of material to be used. The work 
was done by the Kaw Paving Co. under 
the direction of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the College, and the accompany- 
ing photograph shows how the asphalt c 
concrete surface blends into the general 
plans for the development of the Wash- 
burn campus 
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Drive Leading to a Country Club drv weather. and washed badly in wet 
ling the Country weather, and the Board of Directors de- 

lopek ginally con- cided to eliminate these nditions, at 
he ere dusty in the same time improving the appear- 
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ince of the grounds. It was decided 
cover the old cinder drives with an 
nhaltic concrete wearing surface, as 
lustrated. 


Clearing Snow from 159 Miles of Street 


By EDWARD M. HUNT 


ke. NGINEEI! 


Work of Street Railway 


| S | { streets n 
removes the snow so that the In addition to the streets from which 
n be used in the winter by he city removes snow, the street-rau- 
ehicles, This work is done un- way company hauls off the snow from 
lepartment of several miles of streets on which there 
W orks re street-railway tracks. The street- 
— ; ——ee railway company uses hired trucks and 
, t] ed side L< jy, horse-drawn sleds for this work and 
reac he ds them by hand 
country roads with ¢ sid 
: sidewalks in the s 17 Plowing Outfits 
the compact parts OF the city The snow is plowed from about 153 
rdance with ci ws the abut miles of streets and roads in addition to 
ners or occupants clear the side- the 6 miles from which it is carted away 
snow by shoveling it into the For this work the city has 12 snow-plow- 
In the suburban areas, the ng outfits as follows 
= ot a Oe . - Three 10-ton Caterpillar tractors with 
oe ‘ Fen icur 10-tor V-type wooden sm w-plows 
ire used, each drawn by on : 
ate aoonuidies te: the denth of One 2-ton 24-horsepower crawler trac- 
nd the diffieultv in drawing tor with one V-type steel Ssnhow-plow 
[he area in which sidewalks One o ton truck with two V-type 
r divide I en routes wooden snow plows 
eacl \ e plows star Five 2 n trucks with six steel 
s possible after a snowstorm is straight-blade snow-plows, each 10 feet 
quickly break out footpaths on long 
th sidewalks One hired 1'4-ton truck with one steel 
stl ight blade snow-plow S leet long 
Equipment One wooden V-type snow-plow on run 
most compact parts where the ners, to be drawn by six horses 
heaviest, the snow is removed It will be noticed that there is one 
Ken away Irom about 6 miles of spare 10-ton plow, one spar V-type 
s by the city. The equipment truck plow, and one spare straight-blade 
s work in les two mechanical truck plow; the se are used as substi- 


ers ike the snow from tutes for plows laid up for repairs 
L i na ) I trucks using 
{ trucks with bodies of 7 eubi Organization 

for each loader These For snow plowing, the whole area ol 
e hire ch loader will the city is divided into districts ot 
O ti s per hour They routes, one for each snow-plowing out- 
nd might until the snowfall fit The | S. Weather Bureau fur- 
red uy he si s disposed of nishes the Department of Public Works 
ng nto the waters of the with warnings of each approaching snow- 
mvenient points In this storm. When such warning is received, 
lvantage to be situated each snow-plowing outfit is made ready 
seashore as is Portland. In addi- and the operators stand by. When th 
remo\ snow by mechan- snowfall gets to be 3 inches deep, all the 
ers, it is customary to employ plows start to work, each in its own 
e horse-drawn sleds. Each district or route. The plows are op- 
s al 7 vards and is erated continuously during the storm, 


shifts of 


needed, until all the roadways have been 


horses About thirtv of with several operators, if 


rigs, ten owned by the city, and 


usually available plowed 


The truck plows are used in the com- 


They are loaded and unloaded by hand 
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vetly built-up distriets, where the st 
lls evenly and does not drift to 


extent. They clear a width of abs 
feet on each passage of the plow | 


frequent trips, they prevent the accum 
ition of any great depth of snow ar 
Keep the roadways constantly usable 


Work in Suburban Districts 


In the suburban districts where 
sweep of the wind is unbroken, sn 
drifts of great depth form rapidly u 
some parts of the roadways. In thes 
districts, where it is necessary to have 
plowing outfits that can break through 
great depths of snow, the 10-ton tractor 
with 10-ton plows are used. These « 
fits have been found to be powerful and 
dependable and well adapted to heavy 
snow-plowing on the highways. Th 
plows clear a width varying from 12 feet 
in hard plowing to 30 feet in easy pli 
ing at each passage of the plow. By g 
ing ove! the road several times, any «ce 
sired width within the 


limits ol the 


roadway may be obtained. In sno 

plowing in Portland, it has been four 

that the snow frequently drifts so dec 

nd hard that the full power of the 10 
ton tractor is needed to force the plow 
through. 
practicable, to prevent drifting on the 
suburban roads. 


Snow-fence is used wher 


Experience in Portland leads to th 
opinion that heavy tractors and tractor 
plows for the country roads where dee} 
drifts are likely to form, and trucks and 
truck plows for the city streets, is th 
best combination for a city where part 
of the area is closely built-up and part 
open farmland, 


, 





Other Snow-Removal Articles 

Articles of varying length cover- 
ing the snow-removal organizations 
and the methods used in the follow- 
ing cities appeared in the February 
issue of Tue American CITY 
Springfield, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; 
Watertown, N. Y.; New York City; 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Beloit, Wis.; 
Kenosha, Wis.; Brookline, Mass.; 
Brockton, Mass.; Mich.; 
in January, Columbus, Ohio; Erie, 
Pa.: Boston, Mass., and Oshkosh 
Wis. 


Lansing 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 























Every Park Shelter a 
Little Theater 
Fort Wortu, Texas—To the familiar 
bination of shelter house and comfort 
tion, the park authorities in Fort 
Vorth, Texas, some time ago brought a 
rd element which has broadened the 
tical usefulness of park buildings and 
the same time brought to them a new 


ractiveness in architectural design 


That every playground and other public 
irea should have its dramatic pro- 

is one of the accepted tenets ol 
gressive recreation directors; that every 
should have its little theater has not 
en conceived a practical possibility till 
But such is the promise of the 


Fort Worth design, and in that city, at 





















every park shelter will in future be 





so designed as to include a stage for the 
ving people’s and children’s theater 
groups of the neighborhood. 
The shelter house and little theater 
buildings already in use and herewith il- 
rated, were designed by Hare and 
Hare, city planners, Kansas City, Mo 
Plans and specifications were prepared 
nd work supervised by Wilford 8. Bogue, 
chitect, of Fort Worth The Arnold 
Park building was erected at a total cost 
f $3,703.83. It has a stage 26 feet 6 inches 


ide, 18 feet deep and 9 feet high, with 








ifi-stage dressing-room and comfort sta- 
: tion space. It has been in use for some- 
| thing over two years and during that time 
: 
: 
‘4 























A RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER AN OUTLYING STREET IN 
LYNCHBURG, VA., BEFORE AND AFTER WIDENING THE 
HIGHWAY 








A STAGE IS A FEATURE OF EACH OF THE ABOVE PARK SHELTERS IN 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


The building in the upper view is in Arnold Park, the other in Hillside Park 


The Hillside P 
ing of later constr 
represents a total 
ture of $6513.38 lt 


large and has i 


ficiently managed off-stag: 


irrangement Phe 


width is 64 feet r} 


Lynchburg Improves 
Annexed Roadways 
Lyncupurs, VA ' 


Lynchburg nnexed 


1928 








The Come-Back of a Vermont 


Town That Had Been Hard Hit 





£30 000 


$125.00 








S200 OO | 
) 1Qo9” 
M 
, 
21, 1924 1 the big 
lonvil lesty g , | el 
r Hus ss CK » ral 





‘ were ! i I 
taken t 1} THE INN AT LYNDONVILLE, VT., REBUILT THROUGH COMMUNITY EFFORT AFTER 
, ' nt their being DISASTROUS FIRE IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 
h che i sig id 


iking FE. A. Darling corner in tl 


he burned business section. triumph of community spirit and 
lt med Accordingh 1 new col I called rise 
‘ ch I} ( Building ¢ Inc "\ ol 0. D. MATHEWSON 
| Realty ( s incorporated, ganized. It was decided to build a garag President, Lyndonville Rot 
be ‘ ld t ! salesrool Stoci : 
g tf I stal I brick Dt ing \ el ted 


cted Danville Tells the Story of Its 
vane sa ee, ee ~ O° Municipal Building 


$110,000 





count nd DANVILLI Va—Althoug! 
G97 $100.000 municipal building in Danville 
; * ; , - g » i f +} een 4] cepted formally by the City Co 
“Meetit I Lan one \ \ : n had than a year ago the story of its 
| H ( 2 | wl r might } Dee no wilities and their cost should be o 
Wila ili ao ity . 
ae 1 omd with the | ail st to other municipalities of abo 
1927 LD g é t was I r} costae 
7 he our-stor stone building 
we 1928 | the rebuilding Lvndon In Th tour y mi building 
: = at ’ tT as oficial hoards of ths financed by a $350,000 bond issue 
ni t Mr Darling VhO I Lyndor Re ilty Co.., the Ly1 lonville Hotel wd the ee a arp iror 
. : : sale f the d municip yuilding 
' s \ I Co. and the Community Building Co ete Sages old municipal buildin 
H York ( | ' sc aan largely of the same nam $111,266 in appropriations from « 
le up largel ume nam 
$225,000 [he Lyndonville Board of Trade did Potebrepcsh Details of the project were } 
) eusk in apeusing ’ bit ial lled by a committee of five consisting 
1) g bu rood ork 1m { ising i re ; : mR : a 
ome the work of rebuilding. Dr. H. M. Smith ‘he President of the City Council 
of ie President of the Board. © Auditor and Clerk, and the Ch 
+ ‘ F — : men of the Public Works, Public Wellf 
I ling on a The rejuvenation of Lyndonville is a 
nd Finance Committees 
= ae . nitions — —— On the first floor is the Health De; 
ag . * ment with fully equipped laboratories 
clinic rooms, the Police Department 
_— 
ue Police Court, and the general assem! 
te es Se 
pemgee = sunsets htntigitancnetitianmada® 


room The second floor is occupied 
the City Treasurer, the City Tax ( 
lector, the City and State Commissioner 
of Revenue, the Manager of the Water i 
Gas and Electric Departments, the Coll: | 
tion Department, and the City Engineer ’ 
Official headquarters on the third fi 
re those of the City 

















Purchasing Age 
the City Auditor and Clerk, the Cit 
Council, the Superintendent 
and the City Attorney. There 
vacant offices for future 


of Schools j 
are seve 





use. 

The fourth floor is utilized by the Clerk 
of Courts, the Clerk’s filing room and tl 
Recorder of Deeds division, the offices ar 
court rooms of the Judge of the Corpor 
a si tion Court, together with the witness ar 

detention rooms in connection with tl} 
court, and the offices and detention room 








THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN DANVILLE, VA. 
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THE 


75,000 square teet o 
building The woodwork 
walnut, the offices and roon 
throughout with walnut fur 


1 6] 


nd the metal hling equipment 1s 


in walnut. Itemized, the 


ew building was $481,926 
g¢ proper; $61,401 for turnitur 
ent; $12,584 for improvement 
nds. W ills. ete.: and $5355 ior mis- 
us x nse King i tota ) 
61 266 


{ New World War Memorial in 
Grand Rapids Made Effective by 
Ingenious Illumination 
Granp Rapiws, Micu—The met 
tly erected in honor of our Wo 


s con s i lr ol g 
vhich rise 36 ibove a spat 2 
Upon tl sides of these 1 yns 

tablets bearing the names ol 


nd women who died in their 
rvice The pylons and 
nanced by popular’ subseription 
the efforts of The American Le- 
y undertook as its contril 
scheme the provision oOo in 
tting—one which would en- 
the attractiveness of the pillars by 
ind by night This has been ro- 
| by the complete re-design of Fulton 


n which the memorial has been 


i. and the construction of an elec- 

vy lighted color display fountain set 
\irror pool 

he Park Department faced a unique 

lem in undertaking to build and elec- 


1 pool which would maintain a 

nooth surtace for the reflection of the 
llars. There could be no central ob- 
truction ind it was there fore necessary 
to submerge the fountain and also the 
lights which illuminate the fountain 
spravs We had the assistance of Frank 
J Fitzgerald, of the Gene ral Electric 
Company, and through him we obtained 
plans of illuminated fountains from a 
number of other cities. But nothing meet- 
ng our particular requirements had been 
works d out elsewhere 

We placed the submerged projectors 
of which there are seven, in a circular pit 
bout 6 feet in diameter in the center of 
the pool The rim of this pit is 3 inches 
below the surface of the water. The depth 
of the water in the pool outside the pit 
s from 8 to 15 inches, and in the pit it is 
3 feet deep. The de pth of the water above 
the projectors is 6 inches The bottom 
of the pool is black It was constructed 
cement mixed with lamp-black and 
18 impossible to tell the de pth of the water 
by observing it from the walk which sur- 
rounds the pool. 

The projectors contain 500-watt lamps 
which illuminate the central spray and 
the outer sheaf. The central spray can 
be made to play to a height of 35 feet 
ind the outer sheaf to a height of 8 feet 
The pressure is obtained directly from the 
city water-supply. 

The lights, with the colored lenses 
work on a sign flasher, and various com- 


¢ 
ol 





Ee 


TON PARK, GRAND RAPIDS 
IN MIRROR POOL WITH ILLUMINATED FOUNTAIN 


NIGHT VIEW OF THE WAR MEMO 


RIAL COLUMNS IN 
MICH., SHOWING REFLECTION ~te 


149 


{ Vew Municipal Building Worthy 
to Carry on a Fine Old Tradition 


\ vy City Hall 


$250 000 


NI 
‘ i 
nh 
1924 
rl " 


S200 OOF 









PLAN OF MIRROR POOL AND POUNTAIN 
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THE NEW CITY HALL IN ALTON, ILL. 


A Sseatil 600 ) nd the 
chamber I} Dase ent fl 0! 

! es the Police Department, the Police 
Court, the jail, and five additional offices 
l} rchitects were N.S spencer und Son 
{ go, and the builders J. J. Wuellner 
s 1 local firm specializing in large 


ill and Markethouse, as 


creation 
il- 


iginally a 


iral beauty and stateliness 


‘ hy ( 

nique in the section, and with 4 

I nt history which began in 1858, the 

ts completion with the last of a 

St fi debates between Lincoln and 
Stephen Douglas President Filmore 

( E. Hughes, Champ Clark, “Silver 


Bryan were some 


Dick” Bland, and W. J 





, other en oO national reputation 
have eared on its platform That 
} ling was erected at a cost of $40,000, 
ligious s to be expended in thos« 
p rr such a purpose In addition to 
I ! is tv hall and market build 
| d the Fire Department and 
he } t Office A section ol its space was 
‘ to the Pul Library, and after 
t ( Cx “ ganized in 1859, its 
hy rs were tl A fire e lorty 
zo ul l he ginai struct f 
\ I b I he 
Wi re Z \ 
i 1924 
s lr y 
had g ied 1 
s gi had ) 
years | ity 
I l l he 1 s10n 
t Silé ! new ilding 
hase with the imsuralr oney 
‘ 1 or old iding 
Che ¢ site now is being used as a 
I parking place, providing some re- 
lef from downtown traffic congestion. At 


t 


o! 


he 


last session of the General Assembly 


monu- 
vent to Lincoln and Douglas on the 


Illinois a bill for erection ol! a 


site 


arrowly failed of passage and eflorts for 


its approval will be renewe: the hope 


that the site consecrated by‘ heir presence 
will stand as a memorial to two illustrious 


sons of the state. 


THOMAS BUTLER 
Mayor. 


Fox Valley in Illinois to Regulate 

lis Growth Through a Regional 

Federation 
Geneva, Iu 


veloping 


With the purpose of de- 


and beautifying the valley in a 
business 


the 


systemat 


and 


manner, a group ol 
leaders recently 
Fox Valley Federation 

A budget for the the Fed- 
eration will be established from subscrip- 


tions It 


clvic organized 
ope ration ol 


is the aim of the organizers of 


the Federation to work in close harmony 
with the Chicago Regional Planning As- 
somation It is hoped to enroll at least 


3.500 men 


iwe;rs 


the 


in the Federation, which 


Chamber of Commerce of 





Fox Vall 
Just what the Federation hopes to ac- 
complish is set fortl 
n the preamble to 
he |} ws, in the 
7 >“ g definite 
f ¢ 
} . i 
iN ( g 
Ker { 
t 4 
Mel 
I 
| te 
‘ at 
w 
g P 
n 
rhe g 
ix 
Locatior f new in 
dustries and the protec 
tion of the common in 
terests of these indus 
tries in freight rates 


terminal facilities and 


utility service 


1929 








“Proper cooperation with the Chicago } 
Planning Association 

“Intelligent study of highway 
cation and widening 


impr 


“Intelligent cooperation between the va 
aljties in beautifying and im; 


n r 


nicif I g g 
“Proper methods of traffic c 

The proper presentation of ' 
Fox River Valley to the outside 

Acq n and ded t 
pars £ € € 

Dy pme f 

ween the seve I 

AD a s 

HARRY C. HANS( 
M r, Gene 


Fire Department Wins Cup for 
Safety Float 

Baton Rover, La 
Fire Department's 
stressing the preventive 
vention work, 
in the recent Safety 
this city. 


The Baton R 

educational 
phase of fire 

was awarded second 


Week parade he 


Illustrating the danger of using ¢ 
heaters vented improperly, the flo 
tracted much attention. Since the 
lation in 1927 of natural gas, repl 


artificial gas, in Baton Rouge, ther 


been a number of fires caused by impr: 
venting of water heaters 
fuel The gas, 
more heat than the artificial variety 
increased this hazard, and the Fire D 
partment consequently has called att 
tion to this fact on numerous occasior 


which US€ 


for natural gene! 


The float was designed to bring out 
danger both of fire and of asphyxiat 
from unconsumed gas 

In addition to receiving the silver 
ing cup for the float, the Departmer 
team won sixth place in the First A 


contest 


R. A. BOGAN 
Chief, Fire Departme 





TINTS % | 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT’S FLOAT IN THE BATON ROUGE 
SAFETY PARADE, AND THE TROPHY THAT IT WON 
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Making a Safe and Economical Water-Works 
Distribution System 


EHRHART 


SUPERINTENDENT, Councit Buiurrs City Water-W 


HILE water departments may 

use various methods in secur- 
ing their supply and in pump- 
ing or treating it, practically 
water-works serving a municipality has 
a distribution system more or less simi- 
lar to its neighbors and with the same 
problems of construction practice. It 
is assumed that the design of the pro- 
posed project is according to good prac- 
tice and that the materials have been 
ordered. 


every 


Handling of Pipe 

Under no circumstances should pipe 
be allowed to drop or swing against 
anything that will cause it to crack. It 
should be handled by means of skids, 
or, better yet, by derricks or cranes 
which can swing it clear of all ob- 
stacles and deposit it without undue jar 
wherever required. In handling small 
pipe, the best method is to use a der- 
rick having a 10-foot boom and mounted 
on a heavy truck. This derrick is of a 
type generally advertised, is inexpensive 
to buy, and can be used for handling 
many other things than pipe. Such 
a derrick can even be mounted on the 
side of a freight car, if it is not con- 
venient to mount it on a truck, and then 
taken down after the car is unloaded. 

As soon as the pipe is lifted from the 
pile, it should be sounded for defects, 
then swung around and lowered. It is 
not always possible to lower the pipe 
directly to stock piles, but several lengths 
can be laid crosswise on the truck back 
of the derrick and taken over to the 
stock pile and put in place quickly. 
Probably the handiest and neatest stock 
pile is one in which the pile alternates 
in the placing of the bell-and-spigot 
ends, with each layer turned 90 degrees 
in direction. Such a pile is not liable 
to slip, causing breakage or accident, 
and is handier to check. Many times 
the pipe can be loaded directly to the 
trucks or trailers and taken to the point 
where it is to be laid. In the case of 
large pipe it is often economical to have 
some company equipped with large sta- 
tionary booms do the handling. In 
Council Bluffs we are fortunate in hav- 
ing a bridge company which will unload 
large pipe to our trucks and trailers at 
$5 per car. 


Delivering Pipe to the Job 


It is economical to deliver pipe to the 
job by a truck pulling a trailer where 


SIVE rs nd ve bell eI LY 
partment should be t or 
more All th Is necessary to ge 

g od trailer is ) bu the running g 
of a truck which has been junke ! 





Out of Sight—Out of 
Mind 


In the past there seems to 
have been a tendency to use 
less care in the construction of 
the distribution system than 
was exercised in the construc- 
tion of any other part of the 
water-works system. This may 
have been due to the fact that 
the work was soon covered and 
out of sight, or to lack of ex- 
perience in good construction 
practice. Whatever the rea- 
son, it has resulted in much 
trouble cropping out at a later 
date, often at the most inop- 
portune times. In many cases 
where the blame for a break 
has been laid on the pipe, in- 
vestigation has proved the fault 
to be poor construction prac- 
tice. 

The modern tendency is to 
use more care in pipe laying, 
thereby insuring fewer cases of 
trouble with the consequent 
disturbance to service and the 
useless expense of the repairs. 











which will 
We have been able to 
haul from four to five tons on a single 
trailer in addition to the 


a 
truck 


then place a 
allow it to trail. 


tongue in 1t, 


nine: on th 
pipe n t} 


In removing pipe from the truck or 
trailer to 
taken that there is no chance of break- 
dirt 
slide the pipe off the end without 


the ground, care should be 


age. On streets it is possible to 
dam- 
age, but on paved streets such a prac- 
cannot be carried out. We 
found it best to 
streets with the abeve-mentioned derrick 
mounted on a truck. As this truck is 
also used in lowering the pipe into the 
trench, it is not necessary to string the 
pipe with the bell ends one way, for it 
is a small matter to swing a pipe around 
when it is suspended from the boom. 
We have also had occasions when it was 
not advisable to string the pipe at all, 


tice have 


lower pipe on paved 





neer « 

f stringing e in the 
S \s pe has picked uy 

he t1 r placing e trench, 
the short run necessary to take it from 
the pue to the trench does not notice 
ibly hold up the work, as would be the 
ease in handling by hand 


Excavation 


With the material on the ground, the 


next operation is making the excava 
tion. Some of the larger cities are for 
tunate enough to have trenching ma 


medium- 
Is dor e 


the smaller or 

much of this work 
by hand In either case the 
should be 


chines, but in 
sized cities 
trench 
dug wide enough to allow the 
backfilling material to slip past the pipe 
ind fill the 
pipe. If 


the backfilli 


lower quarters below the 
1 ditch is cramped for width, 
is likely to rest 
p of the pipe, causing an un- 
strain and possible breakage If 


the trench is wide 


if material 
on the te 
due 
enough to allow 
proper backfilling, it is also wide enough 
In the north- 
ern part of the United States the depth 
of the trench 


to work in comfortably 


is generally regulated by 


the frost lin 


the cover being sufficient 


to insure against freezing Chis cover 
is generally enough to properly cushion 
the pipe against excessive weight and 
the consequent strain. 

Proper tools should be provided for 
the excavation work. In eases where it 
s necessary to go through paving or 
hard dirt surface, we have found that 
the cut can best be made with busters or 
spades operated by compressed air. The 


compressor is one of the handiest tools 


man can have, as it 


h ird 


vorks 
l 


the wate! 
takes care Of a great 


many jobs 


vhich are ex] 


pensive to handle by hand 
While it is better to have mm pressor 
of at least 100 cubic feet capacity, 
smaller ones may be purchased and 
mounted on a truck and driven from 


the drive shaft. It is often possible to 


make a compressor by converting a sec- 


k 
ond-hand gasoline engine. The first one 
ever operated by the writer was made 
from an abandoned six-cylinder Buick 
engine mounted in line and driven by an- 
other gas engine. The larger compres- 
sors should be purchased mounted, or 
mounted on the running gear of a sec- 
ond-hand truck and used as a trailer. 
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iry » I hie 
Lis istomary he art 
de of the trer Chis some 
reates cave-ins Dé =f the ex 
weight of the dirt. Where the 
handled by derric! r cranes 
Cessa;ry Ket ‘ rie 
ear, | $ er! l it 
ind thus spread ht on 
sides ol tie i i Line ist 11 
I enerally been customary to dig the 
us the pipe was placed in the 
Where portable trucks are used, 
ssible to lay from 10 t 2 lengths 
ir, so the bell holes cannot be 
ter the pipe is in the ditch with- 
i gy the w K Unde ich col 
Ss be rn . he 
. atIONS al c gh men 
ligging bell | s sto u 
g , x r 
Laying Pipe 
With the trench ready to rece the 


pipe, it 1s umportant that the laying 
ceed as iast as possible 


he la pro- 
With the port- 
abvie truck derrick the pipe should be 
raised with the sling around the middle. 
\s soon Aas 


so as TO keep 1f ha ince 


e grou e sl 
ier! I yg 
‘ he ng na 
“S| 
st | 
i: ny j : re 
I or 1 oy W her 
we ry n t 
ean tl é He 
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Pouring Joints 
\ aiieee ; 7s 
varned, tl s| ( 
mmediately mate 
may ( gn e! 
{ We Lye f ‘ = 
sq nning rope mp to 
hte t up. We! . ind it 
cs his running rope agains 
ge he use f v rather 
I rdir clay | may 
=~ i VeT 7 | VeT A | na ~ ey 
ens he long Atte he run 
ae | Ss sealed, a gate should be built 
p, depending upon the materials used 
or Joint purposes. Either lead or lead 
substitutes require heating, and, while 
rmerly the kettles were heated with a 
od or coal fire, it is much better to 
se a kerosene burner, as \ heat 
ie material quickly und, once heated 
hold it in readiness for use, insur 
ng against delays caused by cold mate 
Che material sh i be handled 
carefully so as to avoid spilling and 


ossible injury to workmen. The pour- 


nt should be done continu- 
run 


idditional pots should be in 


ously, and in case one pot will not 
readiness to carry out the pouring with 
the least break in time. Immediately 
fter the pouring of the lead, it should 


be calked to take up the shrinkage 





Formerly, mos 
was done by hand, the « 
iround the pipe first 

following up with 


caused by cooling 
this work 
inning 
hisel, the e¢ 
yns, using the small ones first. If 
howeve! 


used in calking. ( 


pressed ir is ivailable, 


nethod sho lid ve 


pressed-air-driven joints are better 


the lead « in be 


eighth- to a 


hand driven, is 
p irom an 


quarte! 


more than by the hand method 
t any danger of splitting the 
Such joints are superior, as the last 


riven during the day is as 


food AS 
i 


rst, whereas the quality of han 


ints is lable to lag 


during the 


rt of the day. Furthermore 


pe is being laid in large quantiti 


ibsolutely necessary to calk by 
rder to keep up with the laying 
Sometimes on the larger joints tl 
s to pour evenly, causing a bi 
e joint, but this may be remed 
ng lead wool into the spot 
reak occurs. 
At tomes, unavoidable conditions 
he jomts to become wet, and ext 
re must be taken in pouring 
nts. Before pouring the lead, a « 


should De 


coal oil poured 

nt, followed immediately by the le 
In place of the coal oil, lubricating 
indle shavings may be used 
equauy good results It is also a ft 
lan to make a small hole with a 


the bottom of the joint for di 
rposes 


alow a Little 


Chis may 
run through, but it will soon fre: 
the point of drainage and pour 
erly. When the pipe is finally plac« 
the ditch, it should not rest on any so 
or unyielding projections, but should 


even so that it will not be subject to 


strain, as every strain 1s a potent 
trouble-maker. 
Pipe Cutting 
The writer has seen many cases of 


poor pipe-cutting caused by 
methods A pipe can be 

evenly if the work is done right. Be 
ore attempting to make a cut, the pij 
should be marked at the exact distanc« 
from the end by means of a tape or 1 
It is then possible to place a runnin 
rope or even cloth tape around the pipe 
it this point, after which the whole cit 
cumference of the pipe may be marked 
very easily. A cross mark should 
made to show the starting and ending 
points of each turn of the pipe. Th 
pipe should then be placed on a heavy 
timber with the cutting line directly over 
the middle of this timber. Starting at 
the cross mark, a slight cut should be 
made, using a sledge and hardy. When 
the cross mark is reached, the 


awkward 
cut 1Alr 


pipe 


should be rolled back to the point of 
beginning, after 
heavier line may 


which a second and 
be cut with the hardy 

























rolling the pipe back and starting 
he cross mark each time, the strain 
e kept equal. Finally the pipe will 
me crystallized to the point where 
snap off fairly evenly without pro- 
ns exceeding a quarter of an inch 
iking cuts on larger pipe, it is a 
dea to make the first round with 
mond point, as this removes a con 
rable amount of the material. Then 
lowing with the hardy, as above 


} 
j 
} 
t 





: the pipe will erystallize ind 


one 





itting old pipe in the ditch has been 
or less difficult, particularly in the 
ve sizes When the cut was made 
regular cutters, the pipe was gen 
bound in place even after the cut 

oth ends was complete, making it 
essary to break the pipe, which was 
ntimes hard to do in the larger sizes 

re is on the market at the present 

in oxy-acetylene outfit having a 

il torch for burning cast iron pipe, 

we have found this to be the handi- 

est method of cutting pipe in the ditch, 
the cut is at least a quarter of an 
inch wide and thi pipe 1s free as soon as 
the cuts are made To secure the best 
esults with such an outfit, the pipe 
should be drained, as water in the pipe 
tends to carry away the heat. It is also 
best to make the first round with the 
liamond point, as any chalk marks are 
burnt off by the hot flame, while the 
made by the diamond point can 


be readily seen 


Location and Setting of Valves 
Every distribution line should be 
properly valved Most of us have 
1d occasions when we would have 
given much to have had valves at the 
ocations Th se valves should 
e spaced so that a minimum amount o 
main is thrown out of service whenever 
necessary to work on the line. Not 
Oo! s this iccording to the Under 
vriters specifications, but it prevents the 
needless shutting-off of house service. If 
ne Unde rwriters’ rules ire followed the 
system will always be properly valved 
In sé tting valves, a concrete base should 
be provided so that there is no chance 


of the valves’ settling We have found 


rete from old sidewalks to be ick 
r this purpose. Every valve must 


necessaniy be provided with a valve- 


r manhole so that shut-offs may 


be made quickly The question of 
whether to use boxes or manholes is 
more or less optional in the small sizes, 


but valves larger than 12 inches should 


Hydrants 
tivdrants should be set not farther 
4 rt than each street intersection, and 
the business district, or in the resi- 


e district where the intersecting 
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streets are too 1al part 1dditio! e removed, aiter which 
hydrants should be set 1 the middle I ne ne |Y Vy proceed in the ordmary 
the block At least the business dis I ner In cases wher Ss necessary 
trict should be equipped with steame1 ert tee or cross. a section of the 
hydrants, and it is better if the resider es | taken out. and then the 
tial districts can also be equipped witl ra Te e ope 
them, although the necessity is not st ng s( means of as ength of 
great. In placing hydrants, care should pe and a sleeve. Wher e sleeve is 
be taken that the hydrant is Kept i ‘ eis ae 
eno oh back ( the curt ( eal I g ( LUISE t 
itomobile bumpers id it she to ente S | 









making the NoOoKU] DV Teasol t curt t ¢ ’ } t the 
snow being toc se to the S L he e's gy tov rd ti open space 
vriter has seen many hydra s Lhe 
razy angles and has made ° a 
hat all hyd s set under his ov 
vere prope mbed Afte é aet 
ng the n ray S| lye ! l 9 
the t h temporal ( solic 
hold I ! hile 
mate! s being tamped G 1 
} } 
Phe I sn ! ( i 
oncrete similar hat K 
nad S most necessary I r 
. , 
DaAcK he hydrant s i gl 1 De ‘ ‘ 
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: , _ ’ nlaced in this manner dept at specials I 
° properly settled The best pipe, can be replaced in Dn manne! le / h, lo ation ; ol pe “~ 4 _ 
f fushine ia to place an 8-foot y ind valves, and any other data 
I fu hing I } Checking Costs be alne he { “e y 
in aul of Gea: te nd push might be of value in the future | 
F ees ee —— The st of laying vater-main ‘d sk ld be placed ' 
the ditch unt » Inite the record snouk e piaced On a may 
| ) il A i Mtitil 3 hii i ‘ 1 ok J Ds ‘ da. I - 
her vy the water how % nents Fei hied away in a fireprool vauit o1 
f L) i , . ‘ maAav we ‘ as 8 } 
t tl te} ' Card indexes should be made in 
| e ditch ain +] sults The ;' 
ee oat a a WP eae ite showing location of all valves 
pipe may be moved forward ¢ 4, n practi make or break , 
rl met mor es Ee fia I hydrants, one set being kept in a 
his method 1s More sho jn, s regards costs tf he is in 
; Ad —S-- 2 prool place, and the other set kept 
i better than hand mping sympathy th the ide economy and 
I ym] ny nm tne | venient tor instant inspection Unk 
' ‘ ped dit nd , : ses his |} planning , 
; nash this is done, the project cannot 
shing in this manner and his rh nd arranging his men, he can ’ , 
: . called complete. 
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Gary Uses Street Flusher as Its Handy Man 


Kleven Distinct Tasks Performed by One Motor Tractor and Trailer Unit 














OVEL 1 , 
) men stre Ly lr 
This new unit is designe 
\ vy firs g} y ‘ 
rinkler ee-s ng hine 
et cleaner, de ering pum] 
ments og 1 gt er 
| omit 
primary purpos motor 
e summer and bv remo\ THE ALL-ROUND SERVICE UNIT OWNED BY THE CITY OF GARY, IND., EQUIPPED 
» 8 whee Tt te FOR VARIED MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
1a § Ber lush : 
aleiaiades ie wena Wher sewer becomes gged, it is tion, and after that work is completed 
werk th, ' 1, dies matter ol very few minutes to oper in go back to its regular routine. Rest 
the frame provided on the front ‘* UP and the roughly clean it in this ng ) icks are provided on the flusher so 
As the ide snow-plow is vay In the summer time the sprinkler that the tractor unit may be uncoupled 
ed from ths a. a ittachment makes it possible to kee] vith little delay and the truck used as 
— ; ee ; lown the st on city streets. The unit tractor truck or with a body as a 
| maintair may also be used for 1 listribu- heavy-duty commercial truck 


City and State Debts May Properly Grow While the 


i WIt\ this n Lhidie l 
re fighter is appreciated. I National Debt Dwindles 
‘ , . . kK IGHTY-THREI I tL « ever) Hospit ils and clinics, police protecuuon, 
: : 5 — 4 lo Fed ed to fire protection, garbage collection and dis- 
; fer ‘ sabe “ a T | st nd t put rac sal curbing, side walks, parks, piay- 
UUU gallons ter y one hundred cent ery dol- grounds, swimming pools, libraries, art 
fire limits and ts as p r ¢ it nd loca t s spent museums, auditoriums—all these exten- 
re y ine reg I re de- lor f na construc oses sions of the works of peace are increasing 
1 ti r} the nat lebt may be faster than growth of population 
70 miles lle, wi costs In general, municipal and stat 
m di , we mav be ex- btedness are not unhealthy, notwith- 
Ten l sed s nding the great increases and the 
some local governments havi 
. ( mues contracted debts in most 
f FWD tes. tl] public is g ng 1! 
te nd service more quickly 
n they could I 
mie g 
< ies, hig t 
| otl blie | 
| . nd amo l ( iarg 
er- growing state and local debts 
~ S n Fror a copyrighted statement by Il z 
‘ Fisher, Professor of Economics, Yale Un 
S ntis t ssued in leaflet for by the P 
! Cement Association 
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Model Subdivision Regulations 


Recommended by a Special Committee of the New York State Conference of Mayors 
and Other Municipal Officials and the New York State, City and 


Preliminary Plans 
PPLICATION by the owner or his 
d suthorized representative for ap- 
val of plans, plats or descriptions show- 
ng the layout of highways or streets on 
private property or of building lots in con- 
nection with or in relation to such high- 
ways or streets or to existing streets, shall 
be made in writing to the secretary of the 
City (Village) Planning Board. Such ap- 
ication shall be accompanied by two 
copies of a preliminary sketch plan which 
shall first be approved by such board be- 
fore submission of a final plan. Such pre- 
liminary plan shall be at least 100 feet to 

the inch seale and shall show: 

(a) The location of property lines, 
buildings, watercourses, railroads and other 
existing features; 

(b) The location and widths of existing 
and proposed streets, alleys, easements, 
lots, building lines and similar facts re- 
garding property immediately adjacent; 

c) The title under which the proposed 
subdivision is to be recorded, with the 
name of the owner and engineer or sur- 
veyvor; 

d) The names of all subdivisions im- 
mediately adjacent; 

(e) The location of any existing sewers 
and water-mains, culverts and drain pipes 
on the property to be subdivided; 

(f) A contour map, showing contour 
intervals of not more than - feet; 

(g) The use of district or districts and 
the height and area district or districts in 
which the land to be subdivided falls ac- 
cording to the zoning ordinance: 

(h) All parcels of land proposed to be 
dedicated to the public use and the condi- 
tions of such dedication, if any; 

(1) Proposed street grades; 

(j) A’ cross-section of the proposed 
grading for roadways and sidewalks under 
special or unusual topographical 
tions; 





condi- 


(k) Date, north point and scale. 


Signed Statement 
The subdivider shall coincidently with 
submitting the preliminary plan also fur- 
nish a statement signed by him to th 
board, reciting: . 


(a) The nature and extent of the street 
Improvements which he proposes to in- 
stall; 


(b) The nature and extent of any recre- 
itional features, parks or playgrounds to 


e provided, if any, and whether or not, 


ind unde r what conditions. they are to be 


de dicate d to the 


city; 

(c) That he is able and willing and will 
proceed forthwith to file a map ol record 
of his subdivision or such part thereof as 
he may wish to put on the market and 


will install all monuments in such sections 
shown on such map of record in such man- 
ner and at such time as the board may 
de signate. 


Village Engineers’ Association 


Tentative Approval 
The tentative approval of the prelimi- 
nary plans by the board shall not consti- 
tute an acceptance of the plan of the sub- 


division but shall be merely a general 
approval of the layout submitted. It is to 
be understood that the shall be- 


fore final adoption of the plan or plat 


examine and re port as to the grades of the 





Te Aid City and Village 
Planning Boards 


in the proper control of new real 
estate subdivisions, the regulations 
here published have been prepared 
by the special committee mentioned 
at the head of this page. Its mem- 
bers are: 
Clarence E. Howard 
City Planning Consultant, Syracuse 
C. Arthur Poole 
City Engineer, Rochester 
Frank Lanagan 
City Engineer, Schenectady 
In submitting the report, the com- 
mittee calls attention to the fact that 
in New York State the regulations 
can be adopted by planning boards 
to which authority has been given 
by the Common Council or Board 
of Trustees of the municipality to 
approve plats under Section 32 of 
the General City Law or Section 
179-k of the General Village Law. 
Municipalities outside of New 
York State desirous of adopting 
regulations such as these, will of 
course adapt them to existing laws, 
or consider the possibility of secur- 
ing new state legislation for more 
effective subdivision control. In 
some states planning laws already 
permit more drastic platting regula- 
tions than the committee believes 
can be safely adopted under existing 
legislation in the state of New York. 











streets, the type of improv und the 


ements, 


sanitary and drainage conditions and shall 


have the power to modify any such details 


submitted by the subdivider wherever ad- 
visable for the protection ol the city 
(village’s) interest. The approval of th 
final plan for record will be consider 
only when all such questions have beer 
settled to the satisfaction of the pr 
officials and 1 vith Section 32 
( he Ger ( Law (S n 179-1 
of the Village Law 

Wi ) 


General Requirements 
Mal Ni 


subdivisions, 1n so tar as possible sna 


l CONFORM TO WUFFICIAI 


conform to the board’s established offi 
map. 


2. Retation to Ap 
EM Phe rangem« 
ew subdivision shall 
for the conti tion « 


isting street 


their proper 


property ] 


such 


street 


streets shall be laid out at such intervals 
that block lengths between street lines are 
not more than feet, except where 
existing conditions \ i Variation 
irom this requirement 
4. Buock Wiprns—The widths of 
blocks shall be generally not less than 
feet nor more than feet 
5. Deap-Enp Srreets—Except where 
future continuation be possible, dead-end 
streets shall not be proved unless a turn- 
around roadw with a minimum radius 
for the outside curb o feet is pro- 
vided at the closed end 
8) (;RADES streets shall be oO Ar- 
ranged tl grades shall so far ractic- 
ible, not exceed er cent lor major 
streets and per cent for minor 
streets Phe nin grades shall not 
be less than one-half of on er cent \ 
variation hese requll nis may be 
made to he existing cond of 
ograpl 
7. Reserve Stris—lIn general, no sub- 
livision wing reserve strips of land 
vhich w rove untaxable for cl n- 
rove I be approved 
8. Srri DEFLECTIN WITHIN is 
Bio kK In gy ral sire line A hin the 
block deflecting trom each other iny 
yne poll than 10 deg shall be 
onnected with a curve e radius of 
which for tl ner street | hall be not 
less th 550 r} e! reet line 
shall ft to s I line 
9g PARI » Payor D SD In 
subdividing ert | on ition 
l be g ig le 
, nl 
10 { STRE! ] - 
] ~ 8) { 
e 
Final Plans 
y I juired 
i) All lar n mn 
tracing shee de 


3. Brock 


that of 


LENGTHS 
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il provide 


nel} il 


iotment or 


In 
I a width 


existing stre¢ 


eX- 


idjoining 
general, 
t least 


Intersecting 
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wit} } ed on the! \ aimen- laced at such block corners, angle | 
j } wher S101 shown leet 1 deci! is points of curve in streets and interme 
' n inde oot points as shall be required by the | 
’ he filed show 1 or :' The location of all monuments shall | 
shee alae oii : livision, dicated on the final plan. Monur 

| a w ers. shal] shall be of such material, size and 
} raight lines fe M : ied in fixed as a standard or as approved | 

g , ’ ¥ . k’s off } WI board. 


| be giver 6. lens hear title 14. Briveprints—Blueprints on 
each street. All dimer } A, : ho. eee of all final or record subdivision plat 


nes each lot with tl r = 4 ise al own index sheet shall be filed as requiré 
I wi I Lhe Mmak¢ «l | e magnet true nortl the board. These prints shall be 
st , give! Ii rhe fis «9 show the Sheets ——— inches wide by 
Ocal e be used i " . s “p 2 ’ } nes of all inches long 


nd lines ol 15. Certiricate or ENGINEER.—B 


9 rhe . . =_ es * a we l 
an ay - “ sn t fe ‘ ng street : mes ipproving the final plan, the board 
I I n | roner rt IT} il pl request a Ce rtificate trom the city 
I ; ' cal fro { ngine or sur- ge engineer that all the techni 
All d ' g that quirements of the plot itself have 
7 ‘ 1 t! rrect I I l checked and found correct and in 
. nee with the laws and ordinances 
aK t, whiel lo M EN M i t\ village) and these regulations 


Mode 


| Amendment for Excess Condemnation to Be Prepared by National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 


‘ will benefit | blie five million English pounds, or $135.0 
ginal was provement before it can | n assess- 000, without one cent of expense t 
Henry G. Zand ring should 1 lif t to do. taxpayer. The street is a beautiful sis 
the Nat \ n ¢ I nstance, we | 1 in Cl go improved with fine buildings const: 
Board t eung parcel ¢ nd tor whi vere 1 ng iccording to definite height and 
Cour 1 the Board « n to get $30,000. No one would have tectural restriction laid down by thi 
le of that t ar rice The sti vas widened, nicipality. 
p Al nd thr vears later v i for $350.- Architectural restrictions are ver) 
000. And now the preser er has re- to be desired in ambitious street pri 
1 lopted a ed $1,250,000 but they are rather difficult to negot 
ul N Why should tl t ne I do not believe that it is possible 
Real tate Boards | taxpavers at large, throug ond issue strict for architectural style by ordu 
enhances ! e en- as one does for height, etc. But if aut 
1 by his property ized by statute, the municipality 
’, B xcess condemr nici- after it has condemned the property 
excel e fror M na vould have condem: les the becomes the owner thereby, put i 
aU | i in S nece iry lor the stree viden- restriction by covenant and have 
th \ Ki Estate ng, el gh extra to ‘ e- with the land. 
old vo f ‘The matter of excess condemnati 
ndemn e denned ed u tar yers peri I ears one which must be approached 
8 g f g ol bond planned with the utmost wisdom 
Its { l I ns ol } icy and equity to insure justice for ow 
ssible for « I tand ve bee! : h conspicu- nd taxpayers alike No move shou 
ONC prog ous § n Londo n entire ade until safe expert, practical and 
I thirty- dvice has been retained.” 


A National Competition for Small House Designs 


rl ™ a , . 
| Hk H Own: Institute, 441 Lex Star Tavlor, of the { of Lyon and 000, and $1,500 will be awarded 
\ - 


: New York City, has D rchitects and building consult- classes of dwellings will be eligible: ( 

i what is said to be the most ants, and Vice-President and Research Di- A, to have six principal rooms, bat 
rchitectur competition tor rector of the National Building Publica- lavatory; Class B to have seven roo! 
lesigt r undertaken in the — tions, is acting as consultant in the devel- two baths and lavatory 
\merican ing Not only ment of the competitior gram and the Each prize-winning design and poss 

sented al int of $27,000 bi operation of the nation nd regional con- some of the honorable mention designs 

Si : or winning «at tests be built directly following the close of t 
ner excepuion One leading newspap ich of the competition, in the regions where the 
First, there tw geographical districts in which originate. Actual construction cost fig 
E10! . petitions Col titions will be held, w be asked to. resulting from these tangible develop 
Ur dad States, cooperate Phere will bi ocal jury of will be made available throughout 
Sc mgt ; each district 1 wards in each area, probably consisting United States. 

n the I : . contest set { three or more architect contracto! Competition programs ind all infor 
he winning desig each regional nd a real estate expert re« mended by tion are available from the Home Ow 


rel rs tat , nrg nnine ; lo? } ] ; } 
n | reputati prize-winning designs, each design to be ing been responsible during the past 
S hair? , +} ational Can ward en nae nri 4 7 
Ch n Na Com warded a $500 cash prize This will pre vears for the development and supervisi 
of Arrangements and also as Chair- ide 36 entries for the national competi- of the construction of model homes 


will act be Dul the National Associatior 
Hood New York and Chi- oards Chis jury will selec he three familiar through this organization’s h 


National Jury of Awards. ¢ tion, in which cash prizes of $5,000, $3.- sixty .communities 


Real Estate Institute, the name of which has beco1 
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Suggested Standards for Street-Lighting Practice 


HE establishment of desirable 
standards of illumination inten- 
sity, post spacing, height of light- 
inits. ete., to which lighting installa- 
ns for various types of streets may 
isonably be expected to conform, is a 
\blem that has received much atten- 
n from street-lighting specialists with 
rious angles of approach. Scientific 
ejeties, on the one hand, are endeavor- 
i to evolve fundamental principles 
with such specific recommendations with 
respect to the above categories as may 
be ‘regarded 
As to 
iderable difference of opinion, and re 


mmendations tend to be tentative and 


as settled beyond disp ite 


much of this field there is con 


neonclusive, on account of changes in 
various underlying factors and the dif- 
ficulty of exact and comprehensive meas- 
urement of the effect of specific instal- 
tions 
Various 
mendations have 


correlated recom- 
however, been made, 


detaile d, 


by men engaged in practical matters of 
design and installation, whose opinions 
ire of much value. One of the most com- 
plete statements of this sort was pre- 
sented recently by A. F. Dickerson, Chief 
Engineer at the Illuminating Engineer- 

g Laboratory of the General Electric 
Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., addressing 


the annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Municipal Elec- 


He said: 


seems to be 


tricians. 
“There 


mand for 


i widespread de- 
a set of ready-reference tables 
for the planning of street lighting in con- 
formity with modern practice. Necessar- 
ily, such tables must be general in char- 
with sufficient 
mendations to 


latitude in recom- 
take care of the v iriables 
widths, traffie densities, 
foliage conditions, available funds, ete. 
The accompanying 
are offered as a 
observations 1n 


acter, 


such as street 
recommendations 
summary of hundreds of 
the large cities 

writer combined 
written 


most of 
of this country by the 
with the and comments 
ilong the same lines by prominent Amer- 
It is hoped 
that their publication will initiate inves- 
tigation and which will ulti- 
mately result in the preparation of even 


Ve rbal 
ican street-lighting engineers. 
discussion 


more concrete and explicit recommenda- 
tions that will tend to standardize Ameri- 


can street-lighting practice. 


Lighting of Majority of Streets Inade- 
quate for Present Traffic 


“It is true that the illumination of 
relatively small proportion of th 
of this country equals the values recom- 
mended. Yet it is also well known that 
the great majority of our streets are woe- 
fully underlighted for traffic 
existing today. <A few of our progressiv: 
cities are installing lighting on all streets 
in accordance with the values herein sug- 
gested, and many 


streets 


conditions 


more 


are contemplating 


such improvement 
“No city is 


ment 


too poor to make an invest- 
such as proper street lighting, whicl 


nediately to return dividends 


hegins 


n th relief of traffic congestion and the 
saving of millions of dollars in time and in 
iccldent reduction Recent Statistics 


show that 20 per cent of our night traf 
fatalities are directly due to insuff 
liumination 
Street-Lighting Expenditures Produce 
Savings 


nicipalities realize that street 








expenditures are investments and 
not merely additions to the budg 
will be 


mit the installation of such li 


made that will r- 


nriat n 
OPFintllons 





I g as 
recommended in the following les. No 
rogressive city should be spending less 
than $2 per capita innually for street 


lighting, and yet the average today is un- 


der $1 There are 50 cities of over 30,000 
opulation that are spending over $1.50 
ind none of these are entirely adequately 
lighted Good lighting will come only 
through budget increases and it is the 
duty of the municipal electrician to point 
out the wisdom and necessity of such in 


“In the following tables street 


is classified in terms of ‘lumens per linear 
foot of street his is a measure of total 
light output and, while it does not ; 

into consideration the proportion ol the 


that reaches the 
venient and 


hight street, it Is a 
fairly positive measure of 
illuminating 


used in 


the comparative 


systems when 


connection with 


properly designed street lighting. ‘This 
value 1s ¢ isily obtained by dividing the 
total bare lamp lumens of each standard 


ber of linear feet of 
standard, or the total lumens of all the 


linear feet of street lighted 


by the nu street per 
lamps by the 

“In the 
represent minimum values that should be 
high 


pr ictice lor 


tables the low figures in general 


whereas, the 


to the best 


used on narrow streets: 


figures coniorm 


wide streets Local conditions will dic- 
tate the position between the upper and 
lower limits to be assigned to a given 
street When necessity demands that a 


street be lighted to an intensity below 


that recommended, provision should be 
made during installation for ture - 
creases in illumination so that it « 
brought o standard without u 
eX nse 

TABLE I! 
Vai ; 8 Ornamental lighting—vw er- 
ground 

Classification by ] st 


Over 100,000 30,00 


100.000 un 
Lumens of lamps... 15,000 10,000 7 
45,000 25.000 un 

Lamps per standard. 2 lor 2 
Arrangement of 

standards Upposite o ets tagge c 

narrow 

Feet of street per 

standard 50 to 75 40 to 75 4 
Lumens per linear 

foot... 600 to 2000 300 to8 4 
Height of upright 

init 20 t« UU ft 18 to 5 ft 
Height of pendent 

unit 25 to30 ft. 20¢ 























ABLI 
s Streets rnamental lighting—wiring 
assi feat Population 
ver 100.000 000 to Below 
).000 10,000 
3 000 0 6,000 
00 L. 10,000 
* andar l l 
f site on w str staggered on 
arrow 
et { t 
‘ 4 5 40 to 75 
' » t wo » 150 
t ‘ 
g | ito 18 tt 
) 25 ft to 25 ft 
r 
¢ ‘ r se rna ta wirlng 
a 
ASS at vi ry 
” mm) mH) to ' « 
nO 5 we 
é ' 000 ).000- ww wo 
000 0 
"i anda 
gement of aggerad except wide 
t . tree 
k ee t per 
ta 4 ) ) > 0-150 
Lu a 
f }-200 40 +0 
He 
8 5 >-18 tt 
rT 
t ‘ 
4 4 ike 4 a 
rABLE IV 
h yh s O ‘ em 
4 ‘ e oo 
assification by Populatior 
iver 100.000 30.000 to Below 
0,0 0 
née 4 " i) 00 
mm uO mm 
Arrar 
t ry a 3 taggered 
et t tr “ 
sta 0) to 150 75 to 20 100 to 200 
Lume ‘ a 
foot to 40 it ) 10 to 20 
Heigh 
init 13 to 18 ft 3 to 18 tt 1 Rg ft 
Height 
t 18 25 ft 18 > ft 18 to 25 tt 
itly tricts and partially developed sections with 
ittle traffie are usually best ted by fairly large size pendent 
at pacings (300 to 500 ft r e numerous small 
wh re is tree interference. Units are usually in- 
stalled as the demand arises, so that it is hardly worth while 
attempt " tallat rm to a given stand- 
ara 
rABLE V 
Indust iW ectiona n fic Arteries. Pend- 
er a 4 ally erhead wir! 
assification by Population 
ver 100,000 000 Below 
000 0.000 
1 a 09 §,009 > 500- 
wo OO 10.000 
Z Staggered 
t 
. , 
200 to 50% yi 00 200 to 500 
ar 
t of street 0 to 00 to 00 Jt Q 
)to 50 ft. 2te 25 ft 18 to 25 ft 
ABI VI 
High 8 nits. | head 
Wide a Narrow 4 Yarrow and 
Hea ght 
Traff ainic 
I > 500 5 2 500 
10,000 
Arra tagg zred t ) le 
: 1) to 20) y 4 t J 2 A 
ar 
to 50 q 
0 
ft ) ft. 
\ the 
" imi- 
‘ 4 tr 1 the 
4 tr s us 
tmatheae 4 . 9 liffer ; nd more 
\ ne 1 Gaile 1 more 
mpact rm 1s that ¢ I 1.5 W ood, 
Manager the Street-Lighting Section 
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Noth} 
othing Equals the Motorcycle Policeman for 















violators. In this he has a great 
advantage over the policeman 
on foot or in an automobile. 


VERY well regulated com’ 

munity needs motorcycle 
police — to stop reckless driv’ 
ing, to protect pedestrians and —_ Experience of more than 2900 
children, and to run down — departments shows that the 
escaping criminals. Harley-Davidson is the police 
motorcycle pat excellence. 


cycle man—a glimpse ofhisuni _Its speed, ruggedness, and low 
form and his Harley-Davidson cost of operation make it the 
__hasa checking effect on law __ ideal mount for police service. 


Write for our Special Police Booklet — it gives the facts in full. 
AVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The very presence of a motor- 


HARLEY-D 
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a es 





of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. at South Bend, Ind., which 
he has presented in connection with a 
paper before the last annual convention 
of the American Society for Municipal 
It is given herewith: 


Improvements. 


Class of Street Mounting 
Height 
18 to 25 
15 to 18 
15 to 17 


1— Main business 
2—Minor business. 
3—Main traffic arteries 
4—Minor traffic arteries 
5— Residence districts 
6—Park drives. .... 
7—Minor residence districts 
8— Warehouse districts 
9—Alleys ae 

1 0 Righways.......... 


100 to 140 
100 to 150 | 
120 to 160 
14 to 16 100 to 140 ( 
12 to 15 110 to 150 ( 
12 to 15 200 
18 to 25 { 200 | 
18 to 25 { 250 | 
18 to 25 250 
25 to 35 


Opp.=Opposite spacing. Stag.—Staggered spacing. 0. S. 


Spacing 


250 to 350 ( 


of whieh both Mr. 
Wood are members, 


Dickers 

for the | ! 
comparing the relative general effectiy 
This was 
for Jar 


ness of various installations 
given in THE AMERICAN City 
ary, 1928, on page 128. 

Average Hori- 
zontal Ilhumina- 
toin, Foot- 
Candles 
to 3.0 
to1.5 


Lumens Per Standard 


Opp.) 
Opp.) 
Opp.) 
Stag.) 
Stag.) 
Staz.) 
Stag.) ' 
Stag.) 2,500 to 4,000 
Stag.) 2,500 to 4,000 
0. 5.) » 500 


20,000 to 75,000 
10,000 to 30,000 
6,000 to 20,000 


=One side of roadway 


Uniformity factor—ratio of minimum foot-candl*s to maximum foot-candles 


NOTE: The first six classes of streets should be lighted with 


Still another form of analysis of spe- 
cific installations is the appraisal form 
devised by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society Committee of Street Lighting, 





ornamental! equipment; classes seven to ten with utilitarian 


The Illuminating Engineering Society 
committee has also worked out a state- 
ment of the fundamental elements 
good street lighting, presented 





A ak haa a os 
Presser ais Bea traces 














mented 

‘ussion of 
nsiderations, which 
1929 Municipal Index 
with the committe 

number 
inst illations have been gath 


In connection 
work, 
American 


ered and set 


detailed data ol i 
forth in tabular form 


companying the convention report 


As an approach to another phase of 
this problem, dealing with numerical ex 
pressions uit from the standpoint ol 


controlling the execution of any 
the British 
Street Lighting Specification briefly dis- 


cussed in Tut for Jan- 


given 


project iv be mentioned 


AMERICAN City 


1929, on page 171 


uary, n | 








Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
{uthor of ““The Law of 


City Planning and Zoning” 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances 


Denver, Coto—Amendment of the fol- 
lowing sections of Zoning Ordinance 
of February 11, 1925: 

Section 10. Private garages in residence 
districts. 

Section 13. Lot area. 

Section 12. Paragraph C. 
lations. 

Section 15. Paragraph B. Percentage of 
Lot Occupancy. 
Section 17. Paragraph B (1) and B (2). 
Rear yards and loading space. 
Section 19. Paragraphs 2, 3, and B. 
Front yards in residence districts. 

Section 20. Paragraphs A and F. Front 
yards in business and commercial 
districts. 


Height regu- 


A copy of the Zoning Ordinance of 1925, 
containing these amendments, revised to 
January 1, 1929, has been issued. 
Warwick, N. Y.—Ordinance April 27, 1928. 
Undertaking Establishments 


ARIZONA. 
Mortuary, 2 


Tucson v. Arizona 
2 Pac. 923—A municipality 
may pass any reasonable ordinance com- 
pelling proprietors of undertaking 
embalming establishments to 
sanitary 


City of 
7 


and 
conduct 
and unoffensive a 
manner as possible without defeating the 


them in us 


necessary purpose of their maintenance. 
Zoning ordinances will not be declared 
unconstitutional unless it affirmatively 
appears that they are unreasonable and 
without any substantial relation to public 
health, safety, morals or general welfare 
A corporation purchasing land outsidé 
the strictly business sections of the city 
and 


building a 


letting « contract for 





mortuary thereon before the adoption of 


the zoning ordinance prohibiting the 


maintenance of such business in that lo- 
cation, but fully advised before iny 
material imount of construction was 
actually done that the ordinance was 


contemplated, has no vested rights en- 
titling it 
proceeding 
after. 
Financial loss, 


to set up any loss arising from 


with the construction there- 


however severe, does not 


of itself give parties a vested right to 
continue a business, no matter how long 
it has been conducted, if it is one whose 


location may be regulated by the city 


under the police power. 


Single-Family House Restrictions and 
Fraternity Houses 
Seeley v. Phi Sigma 


MICHIGAN Delta 


House Corporation, 222 N. W. 180—In 
private building restrictions, the term 
“private dwelling-house” means a building 
designed as a single dwelling to be used 
by one family. 

Such a covenant does not prohibit a 
college fraternity or chapter house, in- 
tended to provide board nd room tot 
part of the members and a gathering-pla 
for fraternity purposes to ll members 


Projecting Signs 
MINNEsSOTA.—State Wong Hing, 222 


N.W. 639.—Section 252 ( ot the r- 
dinance of the city of Minneapolis 
regulating the construction 

nance of signs projecting o 

and public ways 1s lid f 

exercise of the police powe! 

What Constitute Practical Difficulities 

New Yorx.—4672 Broad Co 





Board of Standards and Ap} eals of City 
of New York, 232 Supp. 266—On 
appli ition for variation in the building 


egulations for the construction of 





on the ground of practical diffi- 


culties and unnecssary hardship, proof of 


expense to the appli- 


inconvenience ind 
cant in making a particular improvement 
ind that the garage would be 


advantageous to the 


economically 
owner by reason of 
the improvement, are not proper criteria 
which must be 
based on considerations of publie health, 
ind general welfare. The Stillman 
Case, 222 App. Div. 19, 225 N. Y. S. 402 


followed 


to authoriz 1 Vaniation 


safety 


Business District—Limit of Number of 
Employees Invalid 
New YorxK People ex rel Bartnet 
B. B.F. Ho ling Corp Citv Court. West 


chester County, reported in the Standard 
Star of New Rochelle, January 22, 1929 
The defendant had erected a laundry 
employing some forty persons in a busi- 
n listri which the rection o 
ey } lding for that rpos 1 
emy ng I ore than 
He if t lding 
gl l ig rsor 
the ¢ ng th 
; '? 
i or ¢ I I 
r Y ~% »( 
Q D5 Ger ( 
Vested Right in Permit 
New YorK—R Van \ e 
Supreme (¢ rt, 132 Misc. 82, 229 N. 
Supp. 32 Appellate Division, J ! 
term, 1929 Injunction to 1 he 
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“L_-Twin” M 


Lawn iv t 
and Roller. Mows and rolls simul 
taneousiy 6 to 8 acres a day. With gang 


nits attached, machine cuts 10 acres a day on 
jallon of gasoline 


| We challenge the world 


We challenge the world on the Coldwell “L-Twin” 

Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. No other machine 

provides more economical operation, greater dependability, 

and advanced engineering features. Then, too, “L-Twin” is in a 

class by itself in developing maximum power continuously in hot- 
test weather without overheating. 


Arrange for a demonstration on your own grounds. 
No obligation. Send for descriptive literature. 


HAND GASOLINE 
HORSE O] ‘.D ELL ELECTRIC 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y. U.S.A. 


AMER 
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tion of an apartment house in a zon 





























ricted against such use Defendant t. but does not legs!iv bind. t} ( ; 
: obtained a permit for the house, and its future improvemenis The hlet ' re g ’ 
4 spent money for travelling expenses with its diagrams. maps ind st . 
1 tentative plans, before the passage tables, in addition to the wri : 
the ordinance Held that the permit tion of the situation and the s 
revoked, no vested right having been the problems involved, is a 
ited by the expenditure in question bution to city planning literatu 
Plaintafi was the owner of property neat rhe weekly “Bulletin of the B 
t of the defendant, in the same district Standards and Appeals” of the missions c¢1 | in. this counts t of 
] that he was a proper plaintiff New York. dated January 15. 1929 a al \ Weak: ta i 
Zoning and Planning Reports 
} The annual report of the National Esthetics in St. Charles, Ill. Results of Zoning in New Jersey 
; ( itol Park and Planning Commission ; , 
iy | 9 . The city t St. Charles, I] } | , fy f 
; for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928 ; 
4 " : , book in which is included tl ! : B fM 
' has appeared It sets forth the zoning : S 
% , ‘ ordinance, the building code ord e al N lersev State 
und planning activities of the Commission + \ : 
. e subd control it I ‘) I - i ! 
3 during that period, including cooperation : , 
3 : : rest, ( \is | 
? with Marvland and Virginia in the effort ae 
} 1 ‘ en t S ng g 
} of the District of Columbia and the two ial 
: . control in rious parts f th nt l ! ! t q 
4 states to obtain a de velopme nt of the : 
; ‘ is the provision, in Section 4 « ild nn p I i meograph 
: region in and around the Capitol in \ i2 
= Ing code, tor the ippointi I a0 | I 
} which the nation may take pleasure and gitar 
5 . irchitectural committee “creat 
3 of which it may be proud. 
i ran > ‘ upon the irchitectural design a1 ng 
: The Regional Planning Commission of : ; ial 
: : ~ : ment of ill buildings to be he ftey Street Traffic 
; the County of Los Angeles, California ; ; oe 
; : erected or altered The d th 4 tee of the A El 
| has issued its annual report, dated Jan- ( + os ~then f th 
: Tr * ommli f re stated ir tey . " 4 . 9 
uary, 1929. The Commission also circu- iguana lle ; \ on, 292 M \ 
. a Section 96 of the Code wl ! i New \¥ » +) - 
lates in typewritten form trom time to i] , 
° 1LOLOWS 
time notes of interest to planners through- 
‘ . ( ; ; | — naff os Be a .? ni Che 
‘ out the country. Section 96: Every buildin ind I 
| ()f unusual interest 1s the pamphlet en- erected or altered in the city ot. f I ommiutte i now issued report - 
: titled “City Plan of the City of Whit hall | o designed and arranged . gu - ie . en : 
: Plains, New York It was prepare d by uitabl in its neighborhood nd u i e ye 
E P Goodrich and Robert Whitten, city irchitectural committer provided in nou dy 
t ] | t judge o t »% tte 
er planning consultants, in cooperation with ion 4 shall be the judg i 
i] the Commissioners of Public Works, the '™ Passing upon plans submitted wit Mathematical Relation of Building 
1g Commissioner of Finance, the City Plan pplications for permit. It is 1 contem- Height and Street Traffic 
on Engineer, and the City Plan Committe¢ plated that material additiona cost may I; the ; a 
of the city, and on September 4, 1928, be required to conform to this regulatiot  emmaimanree tention was calle . 
was adopted by the Common Council. ?U! that the design, arrangement, and temuntiony natiola: on tee Motinand BM 
‘ Ii includes not only planning and zoning P!®cement ol the building shall be the “Ss giving gE 
studies usual in such reports but regional est possible without vdding 7 wohl of tall buildings iz ; : 
planning and a capital budget. to the cost thereof alent | Se t} ™ 
The plan is intended to cover, physically . q , ; : the Fel ry number of tl 
4 ‘et tie aw State 
and financially, a period of fifty years Esthetics in New York State Ern P. Goodrich kes 0 
9 It is official in that it was prepared on The Fine Arts Federation of Ne York thess lations, giving | ol v 
the order ol the City Council ind has I Ss ISS | i hplet Stating tl I I I 1d1uon 
eC 
| . U . . . . - . 4 
| { tility ( uestions 1n \ arlous States 
i? City m S Cc ©  S bh ad C S 
* * 
, ’ > 27 , ope as , 
A Important Public Utility Matters Are Receiving the A 
Outstanding Situations Are Here 1 
- 
Wisconsin Cities Present Case for ? ' 
Municipal Ownership tilitic 
A N active interest in public-utility mat- To } e su gislatior y Deo! 
i \ ters among the cities of Wisconsin is ' vo the municipal utilities of 1 State I 
now expressing itself through two organ- jee. iT 
izations, one of them the newly formed 4. To hold meetings and 
Wisconsin Municipal Utility Association 
ind the othe r the Le wie of W iscor n F n is for | 
M nicipalities which for 4 number ol ire to be 1 i by requiring 
years has de lt with various municipal ipalitv wi ‘ ! 
problems. The new association was 01 in annual 1/5 
ganized on October 31, 1928, at Menasha, cent of the gross operating re M i § 
Wis., at a meeting where delegates from municipal utilities Tl g 
ten cities were in attendance The pur- cers were elected: President, C. E. Raught Br 7) 
poses of the association as listed in the Kaukauna: Vice-President, C. P. Gr mitt, Leas 1 . 
constitution are: Wisconsin Rapids: Secretary-Tré re Mur , . 
1. To secure and disseminate information in John Jedwabny, Menasha n bel I r 
regard to municipal ownership of utilities which one A =r ; P é : , . n : 
\. shall be intended to increase the progress and rhe immediate activity oc £ at- program wait y ge President 
q efficiency of municipal utilities tention o! this association was to assist Theodor Kronshage Fox Point and 
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Master Construction 


lass-Overs for Sludge Beds 














Definitely Solving Your Outgrown 


Sewage Disposal Problem 


| | ERE’S the solution that has the advan- 

tage of flexibleness. Solves it without 
the addition of a bit of extra land. Solves it 
by simply making some of the land you have, 


do from 3 to 4 times what it does now. 


It can be done by covering some of your 


sludge beds with our Glass-Overs. 


Being attractive, they increase instead of 


lower nearby property values. 


They, to a large degree, practically over- 


come the odor objec tion. 





It happens that we were among the first to 
build sludge bed glass-overs. 


Right now we can refer you to around 
thirty-five installations so equipped. 


One of them unbelievable as it may seem 
at first thought, is located in a park right in a 
civic centre. 

Glad to tell you about it and send photo- 
graph. 

You are, of course, welcome to our printed 
matter. Our specialists are at your disposal 
without obligation of any kind. 








Jord «. Rurnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Eastern Factory 


Western Factory 


Canadian Factory 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Hl. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
New York Graybar Bldg Land Title Bidg. Cont. Bank Bldg. Little Bldg. 

Cleveland Denver Kansas City St. Louis Montreal 


1304 Ulmer Bidg 1247 So. Emerson St. 


Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo 
Greensboro Bank Bldg. Jackson Bidg. 


Commerce Bldg. 


6100 Prescott Ave. 1410 Stanley St. 


Albany Toronto St. Catharine 
1204 State Bank Bidg. 


Harbor Comm. Bidg. Ontario, Can. 











De you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do. 
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r D. W. Hoan of Milwaukee. This 
which was adopted unanimously 
last innual convention 


is as follows 


t cities and villages 


power plants, or « 


light and 
e of plants be assister 


cost 


its can Utility Regulation Under 
Fire in New York State 
be given the power ; 


fF. 
m 


lectric ligh and pov ystems 
yrate limits, and to interconnect 
th other municipal $ 
and villages be authorized to 
te electric plants in <« 
plants 
he formation of power districts 


» municipalities and intervening rural 


perate in the nstruction and oj 


ithorized, and 


Nebraska League Guards 
Municipal Utility Interests 


NOTHER state where municipal util- 
A $ re the subject of m ) dis- 
is Nebraska, where the League of 
Municipalities is sponsoring a program of 
tion for the present Legislature that 
cludes measures to surround the at- 
my ted sale of municipally owned 
lities with safeguards igainst hasty 
tion The present statutes applicabl 
» cities ol the second el iss ind to vill iges 
said to permit private companies to 
quire municipally owned properties with 
comparative ease, a majority vote of the 
council, on a power company’s offer, for 
xample, being sufficient; while to con- 
struct a municipal utility plant in the 
first instance requires a vote of the peopl 
The League believes that the people 
should be the final arbiters in each case, 
nd recommends that sale or lease of 
municipal plant shall be made only 
uiter receiving a 60 per cent vote at a 
special election called upon a petition 
signed by 30 per cent of the number of 
oters at the last general election, and 
ter an engineering appraisal 


The Le igue also favors legislation to 


way with injunction suits brought at 
the instance of power companies (in the 
ime of taxpayers) to hamper the ex- 


tension of a municipal plant out of earn- 
ings. It would specifically authorize the 


pledging of accumulated and future net 


ff municipal plants for such 


irhnings 
rposes. 


Statutory power 1s also sought to « nable 


municipal plants to sell electricity or 
sers and 


her utility products to rural u 





I l 
other inicipalities nearby, through 
iw having the following features relating 
such plants 
Authorized to sell to any person, fir 
n within limits of town and outside of 
within a radius of 25 miles 
Contract of sale outside such corporate limits 
be mutual and binding upon the t n selling 
the same and not a unilateral con ( S e law 
provides at present, where a t n r per 
ted t s surplus 
( t s exten t r t it- 
town limits ‘ paid f imulated 
f e earnings I is « Axes 
. rized by major ‘ . § I 





ing town still may vote transmission-line 


taxes to build to the corporate limits 








S 
It 
| M 
! ! < 
g. | : 1 how 

to « 
if ‘ £ 
financing ling-c¢ 

P ' . ; nas “A } 

ihe vn gi 

ndum deals ncij 

h electric rates and conditions in the : oe 
electric power industry, because this indus \ ter that rves 
trv is undergoing the most rapid changes ayers I ) 
physical and corporate, and these changes eminat ganda ae 
contain the greatest potentialities f riticis! existing ct I 
We know tl you have heretofore recog entiment nd to purchase good Ww 
nized the importance of state control o ew \\ ‘ hat 
ndeveloped power sources, and that ye i 
have spoken strongly on that s - i Wis 
y of course realize that chea pow 

he sour nd s ontrol of - 

hydro-ele¢ I a Kt el can give r | 

le bens to the ulti ( 

witho ~ reg tion n { . > 


state with ther fi inchises to dist Move to Restrict Texas Cities’ 
ute electricity to domestic cons Utility Powers Opposed 


iccess I )- tT) ( 
vithout its being able to in 
( 
> 
power to sing ao I R 
( | reg tion I st f 
ect List l r tl state 8 v 
\y 
\ nt o rst in ¢ I J : 
) S 
New Y« S hig 
shou! } } x 
than } 
Ss I 
+} 
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New Highways for Old— Quick! 


pent EE I INE LILA ROLE ET LN AE EAPO LOTTA AE 


in a > 





Route 16, near Tullahome, Tenn., Tarvia ‘‘Re-Tread’™’ 
a 





HE discomforts, inconvenience and losses caused by 

worn-out roads are always expensive and wasteful, 
compared with what it costs to transform these old roads 
into smooth, pleasant-riding, non-skid highways with 
Tarvia “Re-Tread.” 


As public acquaintance with Tarvia “Re-Tread” grows, it 
is bound to occupy an important place in the planning and 
thinking of every highway official. Acquaint yourself—and 
your community—with this material and method. Here is 
a means of highway rejuvenation that is simplicity itself. 








Costs are impressively low—and there need be no interrup- : 
tion to traffic. 
The Galt Company 
me -p n The Tarvia man will be glad to discuss details with you. 
Sr ous > oli oO oo ° 
a a Write, wire or phone our nearest office. 
Buffalo Kansas City Columbus i 
Providence Syracuse Milwaukee ‘ 
Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati 4 
Lebanon Youngstown Rochester - 
Bethlehem 


{ 
In Canada: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Led. 


.RRETT COM fe) 66 99 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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public utilities, for several reasons 
t—That it takes from the city commissions 
ver to fix rates on utilities owned by tl 
Second—That it prevents any city putting ir 
utility or extending any existing utility into 
tory already served without first secur ng fror 
Railroad certificate of put 


1 any 


Commission a 


enience and necessity. 
Third—It effectively takes from the municipal- 
he right to give franchises for a ter f 
1s it grants an indeterminable pern 


That it 


¢ leit 
ners multit 


Railroad ¢ 
idinous duties in addit 


places on the 


i AFFIC at the intersection of Broad- 
way and the Highway in the city of 
Calif., 
director, operating the 


Burlingame, now acts as its 


“Stop” 


own 
and “Go” 
lights to meet the requirements of the mo- 

ent. It is the first city to have installed 
the new type of traffic-operated signal 
The following description of this interest- 
ing installation is presented through the 
courtesy of J. G. Regan, Street Lighting 
Department, General Electric Co 

Burlingame is a suburban residence com- 
munity 17 miles southwest of Fran- 
Situated as it is on two main high- 
ways of the state network, it presents a 
difficult traffic problem, especially on holi- 
days and over week-ends. A recent 
showed 27,862 automobiles passing 
through Burlingame on the main highway 
in a 12-hour period, and the 
not on a heavy Sunday. 

The traffic situation at the corner is 
such that a standard automatic-type timer 
is not applicable, as a result of the heavy 


San 


cisco 


sur- 
vey 


pe riod was 


highway traffic, and variable traffic on 
Broadway crossing the highway The 


problem has been solved by the installa- 
tion of a G-E Novalux traffic-operated 
controller in conjunction with a standard 
three-color signal. The control is act- 
uated by the sound of a horn, and hence 
responds to varying demands of travel on 
the secondary thoroughfare. It solves the 
problem of the side streets in that the 
highway or main street traffic is not held 
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resent duties, while their present 
nd the capacity of any 
for 

For the above reasons and 


of the bill, 
s most object 


we feel t 
onable. 

Signed) O. E. Carr Cit) M i 
Worth; J. D. Hockersmith, M \ 
Bryan Miller, City Manager, B 


sions 


Last reports 


indicate tl} 
terminate permit, and contrs 


pally owned utilities, will not 


put the leery 


ition ofl no! 





or sto] ped unless there is trafi 
side street 

Vehi 
way from the 
hght, and Stops near a 
box located at the right curb. The 


side street is 


laced 


sound-coll 


mobilist 
collecting box, and an amber light apy 


i 






ular traffic approaching the high- 


sounds his horn near the so 


signifying that his horn signal has regis- 
ered The green light soon rs— 
with red on the main highway 1 th 
iutomobilist proceeds into the intersec- 
tion 
After a predetermined interval the lig 

change back from red to green on the I 
highway, and from green to red he 
side street. The timing cycle operated by 


; 
the 


sound-controlled 


aevice 1s Col 
shortly thereafter, main trafl ret 
the uninterrupted right-of-w 
next cross-bound vehicle appears 


In case i motorist traveling 


cross-street reaches the intersectiot 

ifter the lights have changed back ) 
favor main traffic, he cannot immediate 
get the right-of-way, even though he blow 
his horn at the sound-collector He sees 
the amber light, indicating his signal reg 
istered, but the red light against him con- 
tinues until the timing cycle is completed 
whereupon he receives a green light and 
main traffic a red light. This arrange- 
ment prevents cross-traffic from indefi 
nitely holding up main traffic. Even i 


cross-traffic should be heavy at tim 


}QV9 
LV<é 


nti S 
W it 
the n 
\\ 
a eT 
le 
ha 
od « 
is in 
l I r No alu 
M ffic sig 
right-hand cor 
UT Br away 
rner ot 
ed nd-collec 
18-inch megapl 
I ter in tur 
I} DO conne ed 
wi l mou! 
owe ole, tro 


1 
nt 
ontrol 
+} id 
he side 


erlorming 


ng current 


‘ontrol aise 


by 


Burlingame Traffic Controls Itself by Blowing Its Horns 











INTERSECTION IN BURLINGAME, CALIF., CONTROLLED BY HORN-OPERATED SIGNAL, AND CLOSE VIEW OF THE SOUND-COLLECTOR 
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Advertise your next contract nationally in En- A McGraw-Hill 
oineering N, - -Re ora Discover for vourself the P u b | i a t i oO n 


advantages of the widest possible competition 
on contracts. Learn at first hand why £ngin- 
eering News-Record is the dominant proposal ad- 
vertising medium and why the volume of its 
proposal advertising is increasing steadily 


The Dominant Proposal Advertising Medium 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


Official Proposal 
Member - - - Advertising Dept. 
ABC. X& ABE. ‘Tenth Aye, at 36th St. 
New York City— 
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Centralized Milk Supervision for Five Munici- 
palities Proves Its Value 


By WILLIAM B. PALMER 
ER, MitK INSPECTION ASSOCIATION OF 1 O 





EXECUTIVE OFFI 


























i OR fifteen years there has been Appropriations tural ¢ ve at New Brunswick in 1925 
conducted in the Oranges, N. J., Although considerable progress has and irse on milk analvses 
a successful official cooperative been made, high standards attained and 5 l iy nnection with the 
rganization for the supervision of the the population greatly increased, the r ed s 
i milk supply of five separate but adjoin- cost of milk supervision has cont t 5 ment ¥ 
{ communities. This was the first to remain at about 4 cents per « College to 
rrangement of the kind in the United and the Association’s budgets ha nd | 
States, and its success has demonstrated aged about 7% per cent of the total pu ers e beer | h 
the practicability of such a cooperatiy 







Organization 



































The Women’s Club of the Oranges 1 lance is assessed against t mu ments Advice and a 
114 called a meeting of the officials of es 0 r ca] sis been rendered to ma- 
Orange, East Orange, West Orange, . turers in designing and 
South Orange and South Orange Town- m] a n This phase of 
(now Maplewood) at which a ré No Milk-Borne Epidemic the ' mized mportant 
rt based on a year’s study of the milk in Nine Years tivity The «i , nroneriv d 
supphes 0 the eoreess ee Prior to 1920 several milk- gned muk plants equipped with prop- 
. made by the Executive ew = - borne epidemics occurred in cd SONG Iacmunety 6 We bass 
: Civie Committee of the Club, was pre- the Oranges and in all in- or the efficient handling and processing 
. sented. The disadvantages of individual stances raw milk was the me- of muk and muk products, and facili- 
CUPSTVIROR WaEe shown and the desir- dium of transmission. For the fates the securing of improved supplies 
ability of a cooperative central super- past eight years there have his service is appreciated by the indus- 
vising system was demonstrated. The re- been no outbreaks. During ind advice is frequently requested 
: sult was the organization of the Joint this period from 91 to 96 per 
4 Milk Committee of the Oranges. Two Pat go “ap supply has been Consolidation of Dealers 
members and the Health Officer of each “certified” a pasteurined aul In 1918 several conferences were held 
Board of Health were appointed on this more stringent supervision has by the Association’s Executive On wes 
Committee. A budget assessed to each been exercised officially and with the smaller dealers Leiitliiis aaadl 
; of the municipalities on a per capita we the dealers. dispensing raw milk. The result was 
: basis provided funds for the Commit- : the incorporation of the majority of 
: tee. The use of the laboratory and of- ae ste denies inte a allt enemas. A 
; fice of the Orange Health Department Administration visgiaaiiahen souk tabitems a 
was given to the Committee, an arrange- During the fifteen years the Associa- ( 1, hy TSP 4 r . eet. a ae wee 
ment which has been continued to the tion has been in existence important ~ sad f, at . oc —- ats re we 
| present time. An Executive Ojficer was changes have taken place in the super- the « oe opie KA a naae™ "i 
employed to act as inspector and an- Vision and standards of supplies, milk bib be ms nities a i near ae 
alyst, and the control work was begun plants and equipment, consumption of 5 i “igi pF ingen 
in 1915 after adoption of a uniform milk milk and control, and elimination of Thi ile eo: sor ey : gms ws 
ordinance by each Board of Health. milk-borne epidemics PF hag EET a ie Pes re 
Later an office and laboratory assistant Cooperation has been the principle es ; : = i _— a = ™ ——= aa 
was employed. In 1917 the Committee on which the Association has endeavored ie ca oe ee “gpa . — i 
reorganized as the Milk Inspection As- to conduct its activities. By adopting |). poe a Ais er ee 
sociation of the Oranges, adopting a this course much has been accomplished, |")? "" =i ‘ ms oyiroess 8 
constitution and by-laws approved by and educational work with producers {7 00° © 0 COM Od 
the Boards of Health. Monthly and nd dealers has been possible. Those , ni , ine eal clio 
quarterly reports are issued and a bi- dealers who failed to resp ne w 
annual report published. efforts of the Association and failed 1 Important Changes 
meet legal requirements were eliminated l} g figures are nterest 
Uniform Ordinance by revocation of licenses. Thus the sit- jin showing the changes and improve 
The original uniform ordinance pro- uation became a true example of the ments during the existence of t] s A cc 
vided for the following grades of milk principle, “the survival of the es ciat 
and cream: certified, grade A and grade and the dealers who have remained POPULATION 
B raw produced by tuberculin-tested business respect the Association’s 
cows, and grade A and grade B pasteur- tude and endeavor to exceed the legal 
ized. In 1917 grade B raw was abol- standards and requirements 
ished, and in 1918-1920 East Orange, Service has been rendered to the deal Y SALI 
West Orange and Maplewood further ers in the establishing of laboratories for 
amended the ordinance to permit certi- bacterial and chemical cor 1 in “ar 
fied and pasteurized products only. The the development ol nd creamer} 
other two communities have not as yet inspection work. To facilitate this work, | ~*" cortege oresclingy cheney ecu 
adopted this procedure. appeal was 0 ide to the State Agricul- pe n has been maintained. j 
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Haphazard 
street lighting 
—lights strung 
or set along streets 

or highways by guess- 
work or rule-of-thumb—is 

never efficient and seldom ef- 

fective. 


The illustration at the left 
shows a General Electric Nova 
lux Suspension Unit equipped 
with Holophane B-SYM-ETRIC 
rippled bowl refractor. This 
refractor directs the light dowr 
ward and spreads it up and 
down the street to provide ay 


. proximately uniform illumina 
¢ tion. 






Such lighting often results in glare, 
in dark areas between lamps, in wasted 
current and in high costs of installation and 
maintenance. 














Holophane street lighting is efficient. It is the ap- 
plication of Holophane Refractors in accordance with 
the fundamental principles of Scientific Street Lighting. 
Such cities as Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans and many others use + 

Holophane Street Lighting. 







For further particulars, for data on specific installations, for lighting _ 
recommendations for streets, parks, bridges, highways, etc., get in touch 
with the Street Lighting Engineers of the General Electric Company, the West- 
inghouse Co., the Line Material Co. or the Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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\ILY MILK SALES ACCORDING TO confectionery stores, and the rge roilk, crean 
GRADES ‘ 
1915 1998 ##Manulacturing plants supplving reta ised in these 
tified 2.09% 2.50% ers are located in New Jersey, New S101 
ms oo EN. te York and Pennsylvania and are col \ series 
eattend 8.33% 70.38% trolled by “holding companies Local dicate the 
atourined aes 25.68% nlants secure milk and cream supplies the ic 
Raw milk is permitted in Orange and South from licensed and approved sources such time 
ange only the large out-of-town manufacturers ob- as a subs 
4ILY MILK SALES ACCORDING TO AN- tain their supplies from numerous counts 
NUAL BACTERIAL AVERAGES ' hee ok : 
(Official Plate Count) sources Locate a In hites n I " re I I 
1915 1928 states, and many ot these are not s hee i 
0 and under 1.5% 55.83% 
00 to 50,000 17.0% 44.17% vised + ofar 
50,000 81.57% Official control of ice cream mat Conside! 
Cattle producing milk to be sold raw turing has not been exercised duc 2 securing 
re tuberculin-tested annually. At pres- ‘0? ©! the manufacturers is necessary “ me — 
ent approximately 30 per cent of the cat- tor the proper conduct of the r businesses zi a 
tle producing milk for pasteurization are and to bring them to a real ition of * 
tuberculin-tested under the Federal State their apy + the public heal:h. 
\ceredited System, although the testing Sufficient labor under the aifection 0 vm a 
not required by the milk ordinances, “*™'Mans specialized In milk and milk ~ . 
The availability of milk for pasteuriza- }'oducts supervision should be employed _ a gee 
tion from tuberculin-tested cows depends by the manufacturers to assure the main- je os : ( 
n the expansion of the work of the tenance of proper methods and condi me 
Bureaus of Animal Industry. tions and the dispensing of wholesom = . 
Ice Cream Supervision Correction of defective and improper : Whe 
In 1927 the Association undertook the installed equipment and the abatement 1 
supervision of ice cream supplies. The of insanitary conditions and practices in been fully 
ints in the Oranges are small estab- ice cream plants is an important prob- the industry 
shments operated in connection with lem, requiring constant attention. The the pu 
om 














plants also require su} 
of bacterial counts did no 
he ice cream was manufactured 
fection 18 discont! 
for cleanliness, 
nstances, the supplie s have 


be within the legal 


mprovements since t 
meet legal requirements at 


to the official supervision 


beyond question 


peso} 





Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 








THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 




















Public Health and the Law In the American Journal of Public 
‘a oe le} 7 97 : 
LTHOUGH modern health work de- //ealth for June, 1927, sanitarians were ad- course, co 
£% pends as much upon education, in- !Sed editorially to “familiarize themselves but only 


ness. The 


struction, and persuasion as it does upon W!th some of the legal doctrines which are taining 
ree and police methods, the law is still especially applicable to their chosen field facilities in 


most potent and necessary element in of endeavor.” Here it was stated that ments, | 
iblic health administration. Every the health officer need not, of course, qual- Is, sche 
health official and every person in an ad- "!Y 45 & mi mber of the bar, but he should reg 
ministrative capacity in public health e sufficiently cognizant of his legal rights shall 
must therefore have a working knowledg« ind responsibilities so that unnecessary healt 
of the law as it applies to his particular litigation might be prevented or, if not acti 
1b. With such knowledge, he may often avoided, at least successfully defended Of the 
oid personal embarrassment and even Most modern health officials are re- covered in 
<pense Health officers have occasionally cruited from the medical or sanitar ro- less than 5 t 
been sued for their actions, and some of fessions, which are the ones most closely bv the state 
them have been so unfortunate as to have ullied to public health. Only rarely me la flons 
had to pay judgments out of their meager 5S h officials equiy ped with a knowledge ments 
salaries : of law when they take office If a health health WI 
The scope and extent of the legal know]l- officer has been t1 uined in one of the plieal 
edge which is desirable for sanitarians has Teputable institutions offering degrees in 
been set forth by the editor of this de- Public health he will have had short y 
irtment in the January, 1929, issue of Course in public health law. In any event, 
the Public Health News of New Jersey he will find that some acquaintance with r) 
where it is stated that “the legal knowledg: the legal aspects of public health 1s an ¢ hand 
ossessed by the health official should be sential part of his technical equipment nder 
idequate to assist him in the reasonabl ’ ; ; School He 
nd proper enforcement of the health Cleanliness in Law and in Practice tan | 


laws and regulations and at the sam ay SURVEY of cleanliness legislats Turner, D 
time, by giving him a clear conception of : 

the extent and limitations of his powers the Cleanlin Journal for January, 1929 . - ty 
ind responsibilities, enable him to be reveals the interesting fact that there wer ig 
aware of the possible legal liability for his in 1928 a total of 233 state laws and reg- hey | 


actions.” ulations concerning some phase Of Cleanii- fi id a 


sade by the writer and reported It Insti 








legislation studied does not 
whole field of sanitat 





States and Canada 
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TRUSCON 


Reinforced Highways 
Withstand the Heavy Pound of 


MODERN TRAFFIC 


Roads and streets must be 
strengthened to carry the 
heavier loads of constantly 
growing traffic. The mod- 
ern concrete road, rein- 























. 
Truscon Welded Steel Fabric Truscon Dowel Contraction f orce d wit h T ruscon 
—accurately made and eco- Joint—interlocks adjoining . 
nomical to handle; fur- slabs, preventing rise of one Welded Fabric and pro- 
nished in flat sheets or rolls. above the other 


tected with Truscon Con- 
traction Joints, is the right 
answer to the problems. 
The reinforcement pro- 
vides the added strength, 
the joints make a definite 
plane for expansion and 





Truscon Curb Bars—rein Truscon Steel Road Forms contraction. Accurate and 
force the concrete against Rigid, durable and accurate; 

shocks and protect the curb insure rapid and economical ; ; 

from abrasion. road construction rapid construction of the 


road is promoted by Trus- 
con Steel Road Forms. 


; tt Handbook and recommendations on 
aw modern road construction sent on 


request. 
Truscon Rib Bars — with 


substantial ribs to positively . 
grip the c “rete. F ish- _ . - ry 
>) heer “=o setagellaiaaaaaay TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


HIGHWAY DIVISION 


USCON YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
, Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


PRODUCTS FOR 


REINFORCING @ 
ROADS 4»PAVEMENTS Sade 





OF PERFORMANCE t 
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available soap, and 84 per cent had avail- 

e towels 

When, however, the presence of all the 
requirements for adequate hand-washing 
acilities Was considered, a much less favor- 
able percentage was discovered. Accord- 
ing to the standards of the School Health 
Appraisal Form devised by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, which speci- 
fies hot water, soap and towels, conve- 
niently located and at least one lavatory 
to every 40 pupils, only about 19 per cent 
of the schools were satisfactory. A some- 
what larger number, or 32 per cent, com- 
plied with the standards of the American 
Child Health Association, which are the 
same except that one lavatory is allowed 
for every 80 pupils. Only about 6 per 
cent of the schools complied with a third 
and more stringent standard, the Wood- 
Rowell requirements for one lavatory for 
every 20 pupils, and most of these last 
were small rural or special open-air schools 

The Cleanliness Institute, of 45 East 
17th Street, New York, has much valuable 
information on cleanliness, which is sup- 
plied to city officials and civic workers. 


Drinking Fountains for All Cities 


<< ’ HY don’t all cities have drink- 

ing fountains along the side- 
walks?” is a pertinent editorial inquiry 
appearing in the Medical Journal and 
Record for January 2, 1929. The writer of 
this editorial states that in Portland, Ore., 
mountain springs seem to bubble at every 
street corner and that all the citizens ap- 
parently have the water-drinking habit 
and seem to flourish on it. 

Pure water is necessary to good health, 
and physicians recommend at least six 
glasses a day of it for all normal persons 
When water is convenient, it will be con- 
sumed, and there is consequently much 
merit in the suggestion that municipalities 
make this fluid more generally available 
If they do, care should be taken to install 
bubblers which are really sanitary. Thos 
in which the jet flows at an angle and 
where the outlet is protected so that th 
mouth cannot be applied directly to it are, 
in general, the best from the standpoint 
of public health. 

Slaking the thirst should not be a prob- 
lem, as it is so often at present. “Whil 
physicians are urging their patients to 
drink water freely and often,” says the 
Medical Journal and Record, “they might 
exert some of their persuasive powers urg- 
ing the city authorities to mak¢ 
drinking a simpler and more attractive 


proce ss.” 


water- 


The Cheerful Health Department 


ote bulletins of health departments 
should be 
and not carriers of lugubrious tidings. In 


messengers of good cheer 


at least one instance a somewhat morbid 
communication emanated from a health 
department, according to an item in the 
1929, issue of the Bulletin of the 
Committee on Publicity Methods in Social 
Work It seems that 


come 


Janu iry 


a student who had 
down with measles was feeling th 
worst when he received this encouraging 
message from his local health department 
“Measles now causes as many deaths as 


diphtheria, scarlet fever, and typhoid f¢ 

combined .” The rest of the 

cular, we ire told described a pre 

to be followed—to protect other 
Modern sanitary science stresses 

health ind health department 

should do likewise Doleful st 


deaths and 


mortality rates do not l 
plish the education and instruction of th 


people in positive health as well as 
more optimistic items about how to li 


salubriously and happily. 


An Unusual Record 

7 average tenure of office of health 
officers in this country is notoriously 

short. According to W. F. Walker. Dr. P 

H., Field Director of the Committee on 

Administrative Practice of the American 

Public Health Association, data collected 











DR. CHARLES V. CHAPIN 


Superintendent of Health, Providence, R. L., 
for the last 45 years, and just re-elected. Dr. 
Chapin and his predecessor, Dr. Edwin M 
Snow, appointed in 1856, have been the only 
occupants of the position since its establishment 


in 1928 showed that the average tenure of 
office for the health officers of 138 Ameri- 
can cities was only seven and a half vears 

In January, 1929, Dr. Charles V. Chapin 
“ompleted his 45th year as Superintendent 
ot Health of Providence, R. I., 
elected for another term of three vears 
Dr. Chapin, now in his 73rd year, has 
probably he ld office as a city health officer 


ind was re- 


longer that iny one else in the United 
States His nearest competitor for this 
distinction is, perhaps, Dr. George W 


Goler, who was appointed Health O 


ficer of Rochester, N. Y., in 1896. a doz 
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The u mation on the tenure of office 
health officials assembled by Dr. Walker 
gs I 3 ant ict that the 
dian lengt f service 1s longest, some 
eight vears, when the health officer 1s ap- 
poin it 1 board of health, and short- 
est, onl four years, when he 1s ap- 
pointed tf I mayor or city manage! 


New Methods for Using 
Human Milk 

REAST milk in bottles is a reality in 
B 1 number of American cities, and its 
ivailabality in this way has saved the life 
of many a future citizen. For nearly eight 
vears the Children’s Welfare Federation 
of New York has been collecting and dis- 
ensing mother’s milk. In 1922 this or- 
ganization collected 973 quarts it a cost OF 
$1,000, while in 1927 there 


d 2,533 quarts 


were coll é 

The system for gathering and using 
mother’s milk has been described in & 
number of technical articles, the latest ot 
which at the time of writing was a paper 
by Edith M. Philbin, R. N., in Hosmtal 
Social Sé e for January, 1929 (page 50 
A review of the subject by Dr. B R 
Hoobler a eared in the 0 ot the 
Americal Medi il Association Io! June 4, 
1927. In 1927 breast milk was collected 
bv the Children’s Welfare Federation Irom 
116 mothers and after pasteurization was 


given to 400 different babies. Of these, 


ri 
79 
i“ 


nearly per cent showed improvement in 
physical condition and only 2.6 displayed 
no improvement A number, some 12 per 
cent, died, though in many instances the 
milk was called for one day only and m 
not even ha been emplo i 

In Boston a scheme for drying human 
milk was devised some years ago, so that 
the surplus ild be stored until needed 
A small drying machine was constructed 
by two students in the mechanical engi- 
neering de tment of the Massachusetts 
Institute « Technology, who used this 
vor wr tl thesis and not only wo 
heir degre but made a real contril 
oI » I velf Detroit and B 


National Safety Council Sermonettes for Drivers 
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concrete 


to truck 
traffic~ 


On heavy travelled California State Highway, 


Use of the “Hunt Process” and a slight 


increase of cement content made this new section 


of State Highway ready for heavy trafhe one 


week after the last batch was poured! This on 
the Conejo, an important section of the Coast 
Highway, where a steep grade and limited water 
supply presented unusual curing difficulties. 
Think of the delay 


“Hunt Process” eliminates on a job like this! 


the labor costs. which the 


Widespread Usage 


From all parts of the country are coming 
favorable reports on the success of this improved 
method of concrete cure. Some of the biggest 
contractors in important cities are using it 
ilmost exclusively. Reduces traffic delay to a 
minimum! Speeds up construction—cuts cor- 


' 
ners on costs: 


The “Hunt Process” has been tested and 


MV EVER! 


111 West Seventh St, 
Chicago 


35 E. Wacker Dr. 








approved by the Engineering Department, City 
of Los Angeles and 67 other cities in the United 
States including Hawaii. Used on more than 
325 jobs throughout the country and not a single 
instance of failure. 


Concrete 844% Stronger 


By actual test it has been determined that 
this improved cure makes concrete 814% 
stronger than that cured by the “dirt and water” 
method. This was the figure arrived at by mak- 
ing comparative tests of 296 cores from com- 
pleted jobs. 


Let us show you how the Hunt Process will 
reduce operating expenses 





give a cleaner job 
and stronger cure, on any type of concrete con- 
struction. Ask for our illustrated booklet “Cur- 
ing Concrete without Dirt and Water” by the 
“Hunt Process.” Gives important data on tests, 


and other valuable information. 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 








Territory Not Benefited by City Gov- 
ernment May Be Properly Detached 
from City.—Fifty-one years ago, the Mis- 
souri River suddenly cut a new channel 
in such way as to eliminate a loop which 
indented the Nebraska border at Omaha 
[his operated to move 1,200 acres of 
Council Bluffs’ territory to the Nebraska 
side of the river, and yet leave it Iowa soil 
ind still under the government of Council 
Bluffs. 

After fifty years of submission to the 
inconvenience of having to travel through 
Omaha in order to get to the main part of 
Council Bluffs, the dwellers in this small 
urea sued to have it detached from Coun- 
cil Bluffs 

In the case of McKeon vs. City of 
Council Bluffs, 221 N. W., 351, the Iowa 
Supreme Court decreed a detachment of 
the territory, holding that plaintiffs had 
not lost their rights through delay, and 
saving, In part: 

The purpose of municipal incorporation 
is to furnish local self-government and 
cooperative service. The needs of the mu- 
n ility and the benefits to the property 
ind residents thereon are the sole justi- 
fication for inclusion of land within m 
nicipal limits. A municipality in this state 
muy not, against the will of the owner, re- 
tain within its limits land merely for th 
purpose of deriving revenue from it 

It is the settled law of this juris- 
diction that property may not be taxed 
for a purpose in which the owners or oc- 
cupants have no interest, from which they 
can derive no benefit, and which is solely 
for the benefit of others, and that taxa- 
tion for municipal purposes of agricultural 
land, which derives no benefit from the 
municipal government, cannot be sus- 
tained.” 


A Legislature May Authorize Liens 
Against Premises to Secure Payment of 
Water Furnished Tenants.—An owner ol 
property in Boston unsuccessfully sought 
to compel discharge of a statutory lien 
filed by the city water-works department 
against the premises on account of water 
that had been supplied to a lessee of the 
property. In disposing of the controversy, 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
said in the case of Loring vs. Commis- 
sioner ol Public Works of City of J0oston 
163 N. E. 82: 

“A lien for water-rates is neither a tax 
nor a special assessment for particula 
benefits. It is a method of securing th 
collection of a charge arising from the use 
on the real estate of a public utility es- 
sential to the health and safety of the 
community. It is supported on the gen- 
eral principles which justify the imposi- 
tion of liens of numerous kinds. It must 
be regarded as settled that in general the 


Legislature may provide for the establish- 


ment and enforcement of liens upon 


real estate to which water is furnished 
even on the order of tenants and in the 
absence of express direction by the owner 
This is on the broad ground that such liens 
aid in providing an adequate supply of 
water at reasonable rates and hence may 
be an appropriate element in a scheme of 


legislation for a public water-supply 


City Council Held Entitled to Award 
Legal Publications to a Newspaper of 
Large Circulation as Against Lower Bid 
of Another Paper.—The Duluth charte: 
requires iward of contracts to lowest ré 
sponsible bidders, but permits reject 
iny and all bids. Under this cla 
Minnesota Supreme Court, in an opinio1 


10! 


handed down in the case ol! State 
Snively, 221 N. W., 535, refused 
the action of the City Council in award 
the publication of legal proceedings, et: 
to a daily newspaper of a circulation 
more than 30,000 throughout the 
igainst a lower bidder of a weekly new 
iper having a circulation not in excess 
2,100, in limited sections of the city I) 
Court said 


“In this ease the Council 
vice of the City Attorney, may h 
of the view that other 
charter, which it is not necess 


consider, required the printing in quest 


laily rather than a weekly paper. It 


ears also that the Council thought 

with good reason, that, because pub 

was the object in view, the daily 

with a large ind gener | circulation 

much better attain that end than a 

with a circulation both small in 1 
d res i as to f 


Town Empowered to Regulate But 
Not Prohibit Importation of Garbage. 


In the case of Donovan Tow! 
New Windsor, 231 N. Y. Supp... 82 
Supreme Court for Orange County, N 
York, granted tem 
gainst enlorcement oO! an or 
fendant town providing “tl 


into the town of New Windsor, 0 
County. New York, of decaved 


fruit and refuse from household 
rants and other eating-ho 
same 1s, heret prohibited ! 
ylation « his resolution sl 
le I The Co 
The ordinance in question is 
ind oppressive, becaus« 
rather than regulates the carrying 
into the town of New Windsor lt 
well-known fact that household refus 
caved fruit, and garbage may 
in seal hi or containers W 
} ’ y ) rns 





i has power, by ordinance 


The Town Boar , 
to reasonably regulate the transportation 

such materials in or through the town; 
but this ordinance is prohibitive rather 
than regulatory, and it is for that reason 


in my opinion, invalid and unenforceable 


City Liable for Overflow of a Sewer 
Caused by Including in System Insuf- 
ficient Private Sewer.—An owner < 
property dar ged by overflow ot a sewe 
iintained f city has a valid claim f« 


damages against the city if the injurv be 


caused by including im its sewer system a 
private sews yf aimadequate capacity, 
holds the Indiana Appellate Court in tl 
CASE or ( t\ ol! New ( ast li vs te) | the 
Jackson | 161 N. E. 692 


Counties Appropriately May Operate 
, rid , , 


Parks.—* Florida Supreme 
n tl Duva County Vs B 
lI7 ss 709 
( ! relat 
! I re 
I I i iT .* | 
I 1 s h county 
" y qa bp th ( 
ler Ul express an 
i wel! ind duties 
e! i l ) s10ns 
Park ropriate to county g 
rl Ss to mun 
Fur ng and t 
g d irks for local ] 
j heir general ¢ ess 
1 \ nd a I 
’ 
l T 


Negligent Maintenance of Sewer a 
Continuing Nuisance to Which Statute 
of Limitations Does Not Apply—Ele- 
ments of Damage in Such Cases.—W her 


] 
i 
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City Held Liable for Private-Property 
Damage Caused by a Sewer — However 
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The NELSON SNOW LOADER 


Look into the money it would save on your present street- 
cleaning and snow removal program. 


See what it would do toward making the crowded Streets 
of your business section clear of snow. 
Find out how much service you could give your city by 


keeping the streets open and avoiding the usual winter 
slump in business. 


Think what you could do with this year-round loader hand- 
ling snow in winter and road materials in summer. 


Write to 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 
822 Bloomfield Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Builders of Highest Grade Truck Loaders 


Ask about the Nelson. Other cities and con- 
tractors have tried them, used them, liked them 
and bought more of them year after year until 
there are more Nelsons in successful use than all 
other snow loaders together. 


Before next winter add your name to the list. 





It does not pay to shovel by hand when one Nelson 
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ibility of a municipality for acts in the 
ercise of its governmental or legislative 
acity, it does not apply when the mu- 
pality makes such a use of its land 
er the construction of the sewer as to 
stitute, as at bar, a private nuisance 
Here the sewer was constructed upon the 
1 of the city. In its use, sewage flow- 
through the sewer percolated the ad- 


ent soil and contaminated the plaintiff's 


ring and lake, rende ring the water ol 


me unfit for domestic or other uss ind 
lening the air with foul odors 
This general rule, sanctioned by many 
courts of last resort, may, under the facts 
issue, be held applicable in the deter- 
mination of the instant case: if a sewer 
whatever its plan, or the conditions unde 
which it was installed, is so constructed as 
to cause a positive and direct invasion of 
the plaintiff's property by percolating the 
soil in such a manner as to contaminaté 
the owner’s water to such an extent as to 
render it unfit for use, then the city may 
be held liable in an action for damages 
arising from such injury. (Missouri Su- 
preme Court, Witmer vs. Nichols, 8 S. W 
2d, 61.) 


City May Be Empowered to Levy Spe- 
cial Assessments for Ornamental Street 
Lighting.—The right of defendant city to 
install an ornamental lighting system in 
its business district and to assess the cost 
against the adjoining property was up- 
held by the Oregon Supreme Court in the 
case of Fisher vs. City of Astoria, 269 Pac 
853. The Court considered two principal 
(1) whether authority may bs 
vested by legislative authority in a city 
to levy such assessments; (2) whether 
such authority was conferred by this city’s 
charter Both questions were answered 
in the affirmative. On the first point, th 
Court remarked: 


questions : 


“There is no allegation in the complaint 
that the ornamental feature of the posts 
has increased the cost of installing this 
Ordinarily, such 
details of the improvement rest largely in 


system of illumination 


the discretion of the municipal officers 
Nothing before us indicates that this dis- 
cretion has been abused 


The city contends that placing i light- 
ing system in a district of the municipa 

constitutes a local improvement ind 
that the property in the district may prop- 
erly be assessed to | iv lor the benefit thus 
conferred; the plaintiffs take the opposite 
position Based upon the information con- 


issume that 


complaint, we 


the proposed lighting system eliminate 
the cedar oles generally employed 
(Nregon ( ol h pose « I g 
spense are lights, and in | 

S he resol ' 
‘ vh vill convey the <« ty 
rTeT } x | hye nderg | 
is co c wiedg ti ! 
mot ttrac to tl 
‘ Ss enhances ilues B I t ex 


proper subject-matter of local assess 


175 
sessed against the property in a district, the local ght 1t operated bv the town 
it is essential that the improvement should The Colorado Supreme Court n led 
confer a substantial benefit upon the pro Searle vs. Town of Haxt “a 971 Pa 629) 
erty within the district. It may incide1 th is did not constitute a debt 
taliy benefit the entire city; that whole f the he y a n- 
some effect will not destroy its use as st “aw . 
loundation tor i local issessment t } 
vided it brings to the proposed district a city } , nies +] rht 
benefit substantially more intens : 
Vields to the rest of the munk | ( 1 3 
in ne event Ss eneficial effec ~ \ I 
local I S ecullar to I ( j f 
tric , , 

Wi lers 1 that n orn ( 
lighting system is intended to add cl 
ter to the parti ilar locality, by elit l n 
ing the wooden posts and constit ig for { 
them ermanent posts irtistically le- n 
signed. By eliminating overhead wires, it ( 
yields to the street a more spacious ap- a dies } 
pearance, and, by em} loving a ol ity \\ I k not I eT it 
greater brilliancy, the street is better il- tilit ( to use within the last 
luminated Due to these circumstances, 30 yea) n } or 
we believe that it confers a benefit on other ed I Der ( te 
the adjacent district which makes it the  pybli ( rated 


| , ( vhich are tele 
hor W ric higent 

City Held Not Liable for Negligence cll , . nd othe : 

Toward Prisoner Working on Street.— \ ' g truck } ht | 

A city’s immunity from liability r iM- held he i t 

jury inflicted through wrongful or negli- , } : ‘ 

gent exercise of governmental functions  .,, 

extends to injuries to city prisoners work- ‘ 

ing on the streets, held the Mississippi Mavor-Elect’s Failure to Pay License 


Supreme Court in the case of WArren vs, Fee in Private Capacity Did Not Dis- 


Town of Booneville, 118 So. 290 qualify Him to Hold Office.—A Missouri 


: " ng to « Oo third 
Plaintiff complained of disability result- ALU —~ SS 


ing from his having been shackled in a ©! Ss lor « 
wilfully negligent way while being so in arrears lor any unpaid j taxe me 
worked. B he Court remarked ¢ ed 4 I 
We are of the opinion that the work- tat class, but was Im arrears in the iy 
ing of the streets is a mere incid oO ie d1U nual ( , 
the carrving-out of the imposition of a Posed or inting 1 rhanging 
sentence tor crime on one who has io- cont O! ' : , 
lated the law or ordinance of the munici- In th e of Stale Broeker, 118. W 
i tl rd) 8 St. Louis Court of Appeal 
ilitv, and that, if a prisoner is injured <a 
because of the manner of his being held, Dela U M n keling 
there would be no difference whether he 
were at work on the street, or at rk in ore the M 
municipal prison, making sl t In tl 
facturing lotl r mm I r 
blacksmith she g | ng | ‘3 
or W lng n 1 
! th 


Performance of Duties—Not Mere |! | ted ! 
Holding of Office—Determines Right to 


Pay.—Title to office does 


Bonds Pavable Out of Light-Plant 
Revenues Held Not to Be a Tewn “Debt” 

Mere Equipment Is Not a “Public 
Utility.”"—A ( 
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The Airminded 
“Caterpillar” Tractor 











Landing fields to be kept smooth, planes to be pulled from hangars, snow to be pushed aside, 
... all sorts of jobs to be done from heaving a big tri-motor out of the mud to doubling for 


a disabled stationary engine. 


The “Caterpillar” track-type tractor is airminded. Agile, sure-footed, powerful ground-gripper 
that it is, the “Caterpillar” has become an indispensable friend to the flyer at a score of air- 
ports. Here is the new Model Ten helping 

a tri-motored Fokker out into the open. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


ee , EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
rere 18a a erp! ar ealer within reach Sales Offices: Peoria, Illinois « 50 Church Street, New York « San Leandro, Calif. 


of your phone. Ask him how “Caterpillars” Holt Combined Harvesters * Russell Road Machinery 
“Caterpillar” Tractors 


CASERPIUAR 


TRACTOR 


American City? 


help to keep the upkeep of airports down. 
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Orders for books reviewed in this department 


and all other publications should be ordered direct from ad 
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Proceedings, Seventeenth Annual Meeting Real Estate Practice, 1928 . Sta ard Colors 1r Traffi Sig 
vernmental Research Association.——Held t Nat \ Associa 
nat Ohio, October 15-17, 1928 P is Cl ag ] 1244 | Sig ‘ 
i by the Governmental Research Associa ‘ rs, $1 : 
261 Broadway, New York 151 pag “s \ at . 
graphed, in stiff covers, $2.00 ~ ne , : «} 
the first day of the Associatior meet Real } , Pr 7 pa 5 
hree sessions were held—a genera f rese g } urate ! 4 
‘ . : . 
the torenoo! a luncheon SeSS10O \ t va at } fter he \ 
ind papers, and afternoon round-ta 1 he 1928 . , 
vs ‘*A Fact Basis for Community A¢ b i ga ’ ' 
} John B. Blandford, J1 and M le pape sdd g . 
pa search and the City Manager I nveé ‘ e] ~ 
n B. St y ere mportant fea f [ ened 
ner S@ssior 4 ere reports or t ‘ is | ( =] 
n’s affairs and special committee r The pape 1 le re : 
Starke M. Grogar of the Bureau of aking pa 
Cer Was! gtor lescribed at r 1 he f 
i-tal eeting he Gover The Re N ' 
f piling I ar al sta t (rie ar ff 
4 } e papers and rep n¢ \\ i g 
r 3 ng theref rr are pre 
ensed y ur ‘ ' y ) 
\ 4 t 4 ' he trar 1 Y 
ibsequent days’ meetings, which were > 
S s with the National Municiy 
gue The Negro and Public Affairs, Meas ‘ g The ¢ Syste City of 
Standards f Government He t le hia ‘ 
I pa Responsibility and Propor In ad £ 
tep entation ar Democracy were the 1928 ‘ 
nportant ssior l rN , I l 
ar represented on t progra I Ay sisal Div ) ( 
g those of Prof. Charles A. Beard Ar perative Apartment D I ‘ 
( s and John Ihider ) I } i . ) 
| | ; ) f 
The Board of Estimate and Apportionment, . i] D 
New York City Joseph MeGoldrick, Depart : D : 
of Government, Columbia University, is . 
author of this 152-page supplement Highway Map of Essex County, N. J 4 Z ‘ ey 
National Municipal Review, February, 1929 x 22 { - map ir ee. aol 7 ; i the ( Contra y ‘ - 
ye is surprised, he says, that even the wnty. a na ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
government of so unusual a city as New Y . : , . 
incommon But few realize how unique ~ aller ¢ ; Metrot . Va . 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment ton rae , erta traff ‘ 
i later The really significant features ,,;, Prey he Board of ¢ 
garding it are its unusual ex-officio holde 4] the ¢ , 
on, its development of an elaborate staff Ha f Re ewark. N The Taxpayer Dollar Louisville, Ky 
1dvisers and investigators, and the proces t \ ad 
which it has come to overshadow con Five Years of City Manager Government, ‘ e put I a l 
tely its companion, the Board of Alder Cleveland. Ohio he issu¢ p 
er The history and the present scope . for anuary 19. 1929. is d ted P heref ‘ 
and activities of the Board are given and npa 1 ‘ f } } 4 
need for reorganization discussed 26 phase { ratic a : "e , 
ipply to the Nationa VM pal Revi 261 the } despite eal} 4 
adway, New York.) repr nta and ‘ 1 I 129 i a 
error Ti nis 5] t ( eland . 7 , 
The Smoke Nuisance and Smoke Prevention § jas had nde he snagé ; f g ‘ | 
and Abatement Activities. A list of refer vovernme! a more efficient administratior 
es on these subjects neluding references und one which has take 4 re i 
nunicipal ordinances and regulations, has ve , the ty problems thar na A Suggestive Zoning Ordinance for New 
en compiled by the Municipal Reference five ‘ period of the city histor Jersey Municipalities : ‘ 
brary, Chicago, I]., and issued in the form (Ap] The Citizens League f ¢ eland } ‘ ‘ Leag 
f a 9-page, typewritten release, copies of Swetland Bldg.. Cleveland. Ob a | 
hich will be sent for 10c. to cover postage 
he main part of the list is arranged by List of Inspected Fire Protection Appli 
ties (Apply to Frederick Rex, Librarian, ances, List of Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous 
5 City Hall, Chicago, Ill.) Appliances.—T w« pplements t ts dated 
1928 as issued by the Nationa 
Library Service to Negroes, a Bibliography. of Fir r rw! 16 and 2 I R i 
By Roland Mulhauser ‘‘The purpose of rds of fa re} da ‘ 
bibliography is to present the scattered the nt ppleme get 
aterial that has been written on library ser f hd 1 f ma and f 
ce to Negroes in a form that will allow it a he found ! ffices yg ‘ RK 
aximun of usefulness 15 pp mult writers sborator pring f : 
graphed (Send 5c. for postage to Roland nited State und ada Ay 
fulhauser, W Reserve University, Cleve tiona Be f Fire le rite I g Clean-Up and Paint-Up Display Feature 
and. Ohio Sta ' 207 SF oO} St Cr gy | \ 
‘ : 
The Police Department of Houston, Texas, Five Minute Traffic Lessons I s 
1928 According to its custom, the Depart Series N« 19 s a 20-page klet, ¢ ) ‘ ‘ led t r 
ent has issued a voluminous record of containing eig! rief talk tr je Z r ama 
ears activities in detai This comprises 52 for presentation befor t r f Z a é ent ré bla 
+ x 14 pp., multigraphed, completed indexed izations or expar gtk 4 a r i 
formation under the large number of sub This is a new editior fa ve poy 1 f e basis A new catalog AVailat 
heads is presented in concise form, and the vious publicatior Single copit 2 1 be sent th any add 
report further recommends itself by the or more, 10 (Apr P Sa D ested | PI A al ¢ 
promptness of its appearance. (Apply to vision, National Safety Cou 108 | O} p and aint-Up ¢ aig 
fom ©. Goodson, Superintendent of Police.) St., Chicago, 1] ‘ 
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THAT DIGS STRAIGHT DOWN 


| pompoee is no other ditcher like the Barber-Greene. For, 

no other ditcher has the vertical digging boom, that NO OTHER 
cuts service laterals flush with buildings—that comes 
straight up at walk or curb and goes straight down the 
other side—that leaves no ramps for shovelers—that cuts DITCHER 
through frost, coral rock, shale, and even macadam, at 
which ordinary ditchers throw up their hands in horror. 


And no other ditcher has the Overload Release that LIKE THIS 


automatically protects the ditcher—and the pipes which 


are met underground. 

, , 4. 2 aR 
“Ditching Snapshots and Records” is just what the BECAUSE 
name says. Have us send you a copy. 





Barber-Greene Company, 515 W. Park Ave., Aurora, Illinois 





DIiTCHER 


Four to Seven Feet Maximum Depths 


Standard Widths: Eighteen to Twenty-four Inches 
Also, Conduit and Curb and Gutter Specials 


Do you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do. 
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The Slum Problem.—By B. S. Townroe, 
uA., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. With Introduction by 
gir J. Walker Smith, M. Inst. O.E., F.S.I. 
formerly Director of Housing at tht Ministry 
¢ Health). Longmans, Green and Co., Lon- 
don, Toronto, New York. 1928. 220 pp. $2.25 

















his strictly non-| survey of the 
s proble by one he standing 
authorities n t bject mes a 

. » to claim part tention in tk 
ew o! the re ently ar ise l W 1€ 

5 i t t n more efficient } sir 

age grouy It 8 a straigt way 

" {f gr it clarity and simy city ar 
h covers a vast subject in sma space 
S n general are discussed, and some 
ptionally minatimg definitions fixed 
the principal economic and psych gical 
factors entering into slum-making are wl 
with their cumulative unwholesome Its 
and the great losses involved A brief history 


of the slum conditions of Great Britain from 
1842 to 1914 is followed by an account of 
p! in slum clearance since 1919, 
by the Government and through government 
aid and of achievements to date of voluntary 
associations and private landlords. 

The lengthy section on ‘‘Remedies’’ will 
perhaps prove most profitable reading for 
American students of the slum problem It 
contains chapters on ‘*Reconditioning,’’ 
Town Planning,’’ ‘‘Garden Cities,’’ ‘‘High 
Tenements,’’ ‘‘Industrial Enterprises,’’ and 
‘‘Women Management.’’ These remedies are 
discussed with the British situation in mind, 
but frequent reference is made to American 
conditions There is also a chapter on the 
American slums, in which the author tells us 
on authority of Lawrence Veiller, of the Na 
tional Housing Association, that the United 
States ‘‘has the worst slums in the world, 
and has done next to nothing in the direction 
of slum clearance.’’ After reviewing our 
‘‘sporadic attempts,’’ including the New York 





City experiences under the State Housing 
Law of 1926, the author says: ‘‘We may hope 
that the Americans with their fresh minds 
and keen wits may devise new methods of 
meeting the slum problem, as they have done 
in the industrial world. At present, they seem 
to be walking on the same treacherous path 
of press stunts and subsidies that the British 
found some years ago led to increased costs 
of building and consequently intensified the 
magnitude of the problem.’’ 

In a brief, final glance futureward, Mr 
Townroe expresses belief that scientific town 
planning will attack the slums at their most 
vital points, and regrets that the process is 
one 80 essentially slow He closes on the 
hopeful note that both local authorities and 
voluntary associations of Great Britain are 
alive today to the immensity of slum evils; 
and that much more is being done towards 
their future correction then is generally re 
alized. May it not be that in America, too 
a similar note of optimism is now justified 


Catskill Water Supply—-A General Descrip- 
tion.—A 50-page booklet of the Board of Water 
Supply of the City of New York describing 
the development of the city’s water-supply 
during the present century, with particular 
attention to the Esopus and Schoharie deve 
opments in the Catskill Mountains, and the 
aqueduct bringing the water to the city 
Plans for additional water supply are briefly 
outlined. Illustrated (Apply 
Municipal Building, New York.) 


to the Board 








Ground Water Supplies of the Atlantic City 
Region.—Bulletin 30 of the Department of 
Conservation and Development, of New Jer- 
Bey It is by David G. Thompson, geologist 
United States Geological Survey, and is based 
upon field investigations made during a four 
year period beginning July 1 1924, by the 
author working in cooperation with the De 


partment’s Division of Waters It is the first 
in @ series on ground-water conditions in vari 
ous parts of the state 38 pp (Apply to 


the Department, Trenton, N. J.) 


Comparative Water Rates in 90 Illinois 
Cities and Villages.—Bulletin No. 35 of the 
Illinois Municipal League, dated December 
1928. It includes information on customers, 
meters, sources of supply, treatment, ete., in 
addition to rates, as obtained by a question 
—ry 35 pp. (Apply to the League, Urbana, 

-) 


Public Poor Relief in North Carolina.—Ry 


Roy M. Brown, Research Ass ute in the 
stitute for Research in Social Science, Univer 
sity of North Carolina University ¢ Nort 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hi N. ¢ 1928 Ls 
pp. $2 
Official we bodies and rs 
Ca » ha st s . 
I re ad at I f ’ f 
I r ‘ ha 
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I The Eng g 
+ of poss < 
‘ 4 e. the . r 
4 aste 
t . phys al and 
f wl 8 Sy) 
ssed he pror f r 
county-unit hospital home, witl 
ment now being very su essfulls made 
Vance Cou Many f the ' i 
county home of the state could be nverted 


into such author states, and 


ing up to standards could have the 
aid of the 
gent social 
already ve 


‘oundation funds Inte 





Building Up a Municipal Personnel System 





Detroit.— Six pages of Public Personnel Stu 
issue of January 1929, are devoted to the 
third of a series of articles outlini mar 





ner in which a serious attempt is being made 
t 


o strengthen and improve pe 





tration as carried on through a central agency 


in @& populous municipality f the United 
States Organizations in Cincinnat and 
Cleveland have been dealt witl n the 

previous studies Other cities wi I 
resented in later issues (Copies f the ag 
azine containing the present study and ts 
two predecessors may be ordered for 

each from Bureau of Public Personne Ad 


ministration, Mills Bldg Washington, D. C.) 


Recommended Minimum Requirements for 
Fire Resistance in Buildings.-A tentative re 








port of the Building Code Committee, | S 
Department of Commerce, George N. Thomy 
sor Secretary This s the seventl fa 
series of reports looking to the completest 
possible ensurance of public safety and 
the same time promoting economy ! 
struction rhe 95 multigraphed pages it Le 
sections on Recommended Code Require 

with classifications according to type f 
structior and of occupancy Genera B i 
ing Restrictions and on Fire P 

genera The appendix gtt 
cussions and tables having 

protection f structural member 

walls, partitior ete (Apply t e | 


tee, Washington, D. C.) 


Budgetary Codes of the City of Cincinnati 


4 53-page pamphiet prepared under 
rection of Henry Urner, City Auditor of 
cinnat and ssued under date f ar ary 
1929 g I rgar 1 and f 
tional classif | the I 
con ‘ Aas i 4 i ne é I 4 
ficatior ri at 
! nt . ] 

a pax i habe i 
pend c le 1 
acl be y ADI ( Ma g 


The Regulation of Electrical Utilitie 


New York State \ é undu 

( » of Ne York. witl 9 

iressed Gover r Frank D t 

nder d f anuar 2 \ ‘ 

pared and f eful argu t I A 

ga r f I it ty 4 i 

‘ h } utter | fa d € 

posed | f | é rg e | 4 
pI (Apy e Clu West 44 

New Yor 


Motor Buses Now Regulated in 44 States 
A brief article with a table giving the na 


of the commission having general regulat 
powers over busses the extent f jur 
diction, and the date when the corresponding 
law took effect, for each state $y Kenneth 


L. McKee, Assistant Statistician of the Amer 
ican Electric 
February 3 pp. 35c¢ 
ciation, 292 Madison Ave., 


Association, in AERA for 
(Apply to the Asso 
New York.) 


Materials 


Proceedings, American Society for Testing 
4 € ‘ e ist an 








ial e¢ g f Ss ety I i in June 
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ver the Top 


with Trackson Power 








TRACKSON 





THE AMERICA) 


T's always victory—no matter what the odds—with 

the Trackson Full-Crawler. It battles time, costs and 
obstacles with eager, inexhaustible, sure-footed power. 
Down into excavations, working like a Trojan in close 
quarters, taking the hard pulls and steep slopes like a 
mountain burro... gripping fast in the worst places. 
€ Filling trenches, leveling city dumps with the power- 
ful Bulldozer attached. G Scooping out huge mouthfuls 
where an empty truck doesn’t dare go, doubling the 


number of trips, speeding up the job with 
Trackson Shovels and Loaders. © Rain or 
shine, over smooth stretches and rough— 
hauling, ditching, scarifying, crowning, grad- 
ing, miles without end... Always over the 
top to greater profits and quicker, better jobs 
with Trackson Equipment... Let us tell you 
how to put it to work for you. Write for com- 
plete description of equipment and uses. No 
obligation, of course. 


JTrackson Company 
FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Duri 














Trackson 


FULL-CRAWLERS 
BULLDOZERS 
LOADERS 
SHOVELS 
CRANES 
for the McCORMICK- 
DEERING TRACTOR 
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Twenty-First National Conference on Weights 
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Inequitable Assessments—The 






















and ° 
Measures, 1928 A 168-page publication the Cure A 16-page ' Other Reports Received 
sining in addition to the presidential ad e advantages f scient is \ 
f Dr. George K. Burgess and abstracts brief descr on and 2 
tate reports, important papers, commit- is to how to put them into P 
rts, and discussions A 20-page paper t Manufa rers’ Appraisal ( Va . 
ph W. Smith discusses the Bureau of St., Pi lelphia, Pa 
vestigation on the transmission 
taximeters. One session was devoted Lighting St. Louis \ g 
ters, and a number of papers lescriptior popular style w 
to questions of weights and meas gl x S I < sted 
cern the business man Spceial | 82 We g 
Government Printing Office, Wash & Manufa ge ( (Apy ~ 
D. ¢ Ea gh, P 
Q 
CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 
.* As - \ 4s 4 a 4 ’ d 
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Ge Manag Herbert Ba P.O é ‘ ( 
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Sex " N. G. Bartlett, Kinston, N. ¢ { } { 
Greenssorno, N. C me I Leila Meet 
Carolina Public Health Associa { i S W ng 
eeting. Secretary, Dr. F. M. Regist Bu VW 2 N , 
Vital Statistics, Raleigh, N. C nde 
\ 15-17..—BiRMINGHAM, ALA Wy , 
ern Water and Light Associat {ry S N \ k 
entior Secretary, W. F. Stieglit ( 
a Cc : am. 4 
APs 17-18.—So Beno, Inp : 
: Association of Chiefs of P ; { ‘ 4 ee e : 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. G. I H e 
1123 Main Street Lafayette, Ind \ gtot 
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Secretary, Fred Houser, 218 Wynne ; 
ghton Building, Atlanta, Ga. ’ S 
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a as Transportatior 


This Great New Six-Cylinder 


1% Ton Truck—*545 








32% more Power 


7 inches more 
Wheelbase 


Economy equal to 
its 4-Cylinder 
Predecessor 


Greater Speed 
50% more Capacity 
4 Speeds Forward 
4-Wheel Brakes 


(Chassis only f.0.b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 





Illustration shows dump 
body mounted on Chevrolet 
1% ton chassis with cab. 


Ar a price of $545, the new six-cylinder 1)2 Ton Chev- 
rolet Truck makes available a dollar-for-dollar value that 
has never been duplicated in the commercial car industry! 


Its new six-cy linder valve-in-head motor provides a power 
increase of 32%. It accelerates faster in every gear. It 
operates smoothly and quietly. And its fuel-economy and 
cost of maintenance are fully as low as those of its famous 
4-cylmder predecessor! 
Combined with this increased power and finer perform- 
ance are a wheelbase of 131 inches and a rugged 189-inch 
frame — providing a carrying capacity of 14 tons, with 
load space up tog feet. Throughout the entire chassis are 
found basic improvements that contribute to its outstand- 
ing performance, economy and safety: perfected four- 
speed transmission . . . ball bearing steering mechanism 
. powerful, quiet 4-wheel brakes, with independent 
emefgency brake... anda completely equipped instru- 
meft panel! 
Investigate this remarkable truck—extremely depend- 
able and economical, it is ideally fitted for your business! 


1% Ton Chassis, $545 114 Ton Chassis (with cab) $650 


Light Delivery Chassis, $400 
Sedan Delive ry, $595- 


All prices f. 0. 6. factory, Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operaticn of Public Improvement Undertakings 














S 









The Fairbanks, Morse Water 
Supply Co. 

The development of a municipal water- 
supply involves serious responsibilities 
for city officials, since it is not always pos- 
sible, even with the best engineering avail- 
able, to definitely insure the success of a 
well-water supply undertaking. An im- 
portant step has been taken in the elimi- 
nation of uncertainties of water-supply de- 
velopments in the announcement of the 
organization of the Fairbanks. Morse 
Water Supply Co. The parent organiza- 
tion, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has been a builder of pumps for many 
years and has during that time supplied 
pumps for many large municipal and in- 
dustrial plants. The new subsidiary or- 
ganization approaches the water-supply 
from an entirely different angle. 

After a thorough geological survey and 
hydraulic investigation of a plant’s water- 
supply has shown favorable possibilities, 
the Fairbanks, Morse Water Supply Co 
will agree to deliver a definite quantity 
and quality of water at a definite price 
per 1,000 gallons. The plan is worked out 
so that the municipality is not required 
to invest any money in the pumping-plant 
Water may be purchased at a fixed price 
for a period of years, at the end of which 
time complete title to the plant passes to 
the city. At any time during the period, 
the municipality has the option of taking 
over the plant. 

The Fairbanks, Morse Water Supply Co. 
is headed by P. D. Bowler as Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager. Mr. Bowler 
was one of the founders of the Layne «& 
Bowler Corporation, and was President 
and General Manager of that organiza- 
tion for many years. Several installa- 
tions of this character are now being de- 
veloped, including one for the city of 
Havre, Mont., three plants for Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and one for Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. 


Gorman Joins Wallace and 
Tiernan Staff 

Arthur E. Gorman, formerly Chief Sani- 
tary Engineer, Department of Public 
Works, Chicago, Ill., and more recently 
Public Health Engineer for the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, has joined the staff 
of Wallace & Tiernan Co. and will be lo- 
cated at the headquarters of the company 
in Newark, N. J., on sales promotion 
work. 


Johns-Manville Corp. Acquires 
Celite Products Co. 

The Johns-Manville Corporation, New 
York, has purchased the assets and entire 
line of products of the Celite Products 


cs... Los Ange les, Calif In addition 

insulating products, the Celite Products 
Co., has been a large producer of filtra- 
tion materials, extensively used in sugar 
mills, oil refineries and sewage disposal 
plants. 
product of this concern, its primary func- 


Celite for Concrete is another 


tion being that of incre ising the 
ibility of concrete 


work- 


Price Reductions on Tractors 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Lean- 
dro, Calif., on January 11 put into effect 
a new set of prices that marked both a 
reduction in prices of from $175 to $300 
per unit, plus an adjustment 
Pacific Coast and Midwest factories. This 
is the fourth major reduction and the 
sixth actual reduction in Caterpillar 


be tween 


prices 
pri 
in the last four years as a result of in- 
creased production and improved manu- 


facturing facilities 


The Use of Marble in Water 
Purification Plants 

With the development of present water 
purification methods, it was natural that 
marble should be adopted for much of the 
ipparatus in which it could be conve- 
niently employed. The very purpose of a 
water treatment plant suggests the uss 
of materials which exemplify sanitation 
ind cleanliness. So it is that today marbk 
is used to a great extent in modern fil- 


tration plants for control or operating 









ad 


tables gage stands ind 


Various other materials have been tried 
ind ha become obsolete as thev proved 
ore perishable than marble At first, op- 
erating tables were constructed entirely 
of wood, but this proved unsatisfactory 
The evident dampness of a water plant 
caused them to disintegrate and separate 
it’ the joints The same dissatisfaction 
followed with wood tables with composi- 
on tops 

lhe modern water purification plant of 
today 1s a civic institution of beauty with 
carefully planned buildings, ceniralized 
usually in a well-maintained park. When 


i Visitor walks through the main entrances 


to the filter building, his vision falls to 
the operating tables extending throughout 
the length of the operating gallery, and, to 
rd the interior of the building a 
( i aralle ling the natural beaut, 
the surrounding ground, these tables 
mstructed of marble 
The color of the marble makes litt! 
| rence, provided there is harmony with 
the fixtures on the tables and elsewhere 
throughout the plant Grey marble is 
probably the most popular, but white, pink 
ind black marbles are frequently preferred 


Fittings are finished in natural or statuary 
bronze, nickel, chromium or as desired, to 
harmonize with the marble that is se- 


lected The 


tables is to control the function of the fil- 


purpose of the operating 


ter, one table being provided for each fil- 


MARBLE OPERATING TABLES IN THE FILTRATION PLANT AT PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 
INSTALLED BY THE ROBERTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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HY an adequate 


WORK-TEST | 


| is offered on every 


GeNeRAL Motors Truck 























ie 
Dou make the test at our expense. We furnish the 
truck, gasoline and a man to accompany your driver 


"OU keep the truck at your work long enough for a real, 


adequate tryout. Then, checking this truck’s performance 12 Basic 
against usual performance, you'll know whether modern equip- STRAIGHT RATING 
ment does reduce time and distances. Whether modern trucks Capacities 
actually increase work capacity and work speed. Whether and 
how much operating costs can be lowered. How and why. Choice of the right truck for 


Be ‘ . ‘ : the job is made easy by the 42 
modern equipment contributes greater safety in all traffic your ; tin 
\ . . different basic capacities offered 
c encounter. : = 
trucks a by General Motors Trucks. In- 


You can use this practical information. That is why we offer cludes 7 with the 1929 PON. 
“59 : TIAC engine, Straic NG 
this work test. A post card will bring you information as to A I, Se Rarinc 
‘ é capacities ranging from 3800 to 

the nearest representative through whom this test can be ar- a i 
8000 pounds; 33 with the New 


ranged for you. (Note: In states where such tests are unlaw- BUICK engine, Straicut Rat- 
ful, this offer does not of course apply.) ING capacities from 800 to 18,000 
e . - ° pounds; BIG BRUTE powered, 
STRAIGHT Ratinc capacity of 
Every General Motors Truck is 28.000 pounds. 


presented on the clear new basis of 
STRAIGHT RATING which clari- 


fies investment and introduces new 








operating economies. 


Prices contain no “water”— 
a man gets EXTRA VALUE 
instead of unsound “EXCESS 
ALLOWANCES.” 


Time payments through Y. M. A. C. 
plan, at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Factery branches, distributors, or dealers in 
1500 principal cities and towns 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE 





Mention Tae American City—it helps. 








































































MARBLE SAMPLE TABLE IN THE FILTRATION PLANT AT TOPEKA, KANS 


ter. In some of the more recent plants 
two or more filters are controlled from a 
common table. Gate valves with hy- 
draulic cylinders are installed on all con- 


nections, generally five or six in number 


to and from the filter. Four-way cocks 
are installed within the marble table and 
these cocks are connected through small 


piping to the hydraulic eylin- 
ders which they are employed to control 


The 


respective 


four-way cocks are also connected to 


operating levers on top ol the marble 
table, thus centralizing control of ill 
valves at a single point, directly and con- 
veniently in front of the filter 

The average operating table is 24 to 36 


inches wide by 40 to 50 inches long. The 


usual height is 38 inches. Removable 
doors, generally of hard wood, are placed 
in the table to provide access to the in- 
terior equipment. The rear of the tabl 


is left open or provided with wood o1 


metal grills for ventilation. The marble 
top slab should not be less than 14g inches 
thick with rounded corners and beveled 
or rounded edges The marble sides 
front and rear of the table should be 
s-inch thick with a 10%-inch thick sur- 


The 
with 
angles and straps and buttonhead through- 
bolts 

W hile 
greatest 


base, 8 inches high. 
be rigidly 


should 


bi Ass 


marble 


ASSst mble d ster ] or 


operating tables present the 
opportunity for marble in filtra- 
tion plants, there are other features which 
merit 


its use Sample tables, for instance, 


should always be genet! il ip- 
the 

No modern filtration plant is 
without a conveniently located 
table with fixtures for 
samples of the water from various points 
in process of treatment. In some plants, 
as for instance in the one now under con- 
struction for the city of Saginaw, Mich 
marble is employed in lieu of hand railing 
in front of the filters. This lends a 
attractive appearance and harmonizes with 


of the same 
pearance and construction as 
ing tables 
comple le 


operat- 


sample drawing 


most 
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185 


steel- or rubber-tired wheels 


Hyatt 
roller bearings. A scarifier attachment with 
manganese steel teeth be furnished 


model 


ng equipped with 


can 


Monarch Tractors Corporation 

Becomes a Division of 

Allis-Chalmers 
The Allis-Cl 


dis- 


will be con- 


Springfield, Ill ks 


Reeder Joins Cleveland as 


Principal Assistant Engineer 
H. Burdett Cleveland, consulting sani 


4 ( 
Assistant | eer. Mr. Reed | i 
Té T i T y y 
: ind vage disposal design ! 
h operating tables nd other 7 sal ne 
! heel mnected with the 
constructed of marble In the filtr i . a 
: | Filtration Bu 
plant above mentioned the marble oper 
| Ba Cit W 1) 
ing tables house the radiators. thus ) ~ 
. partment for 5% vears, and with the | 
scuring them from view. Metal grills are ©, 
a . Syivania State Dey irtment of He 
provided in the tables directly in ) 
: 2 years Recently, as Assistant | 
ind rear of the radiators for heat ’ . : 
in Charge of Design 1 Construct 
tion. This is a rather novel arrang 
has been engaged on major water 
ind certainly tends to improve the yg > 
4] 1 tilts nt installatior at’ Re ing 
appearance . perating galler 
Mt . - iC Operaung ga P ind at Youngstown and Nik ) 
I it ! latter pi ct now being earned out bi 
‘ P & t Nat \ | | 
- a / rs } M g Valley Sanitary D 


A One-Man Automatic 
Road Maintainer 
The 


exhibited by 


Union Metal Manufacturing 
intainer Co. to Sell King Cast Iron 


one-m oad I 
Manufacturing Lighting Standards 


n automat 


The Baker 





Co., Springfield, Ill., at the 1929 Road An announcement |} heen made of 
Show for the first time, is a multiple-blade the R ation of the King Com 
machine with rope control from the trac- rers of cast iron street-lighting 
tor driver's seat The blade sections 1 l i manulacturing plant ind 
so arranged that the dirt is irried across gel flices located at Sheffield Ala 
the road four times in one trip, filling nd i in Chicago. Ill.. where 
ill ruts and low places the general and sales offices will be lo- 
By pulling one rope the tractor di Canton, Ohio, with the n 
can cause the blade to rise sl gl tly y ¢ ining Sheof 
full height, for controlling the depth of Ala 
the cut, or for raising the blades in )SS- rhe | Metal Ma ct g ¢ 
ing bridges, or when turning around. By Cant O} has en | © an agree 
pulling the other rope, the blad King ( ( 
can be instantly lowered. The rope con- « ind the General | tric 
trol is operated through clutches on the D \ ' und © Gravbar 
rear wheels and permits fine adjustment | ( Inc.. wil igen for 
yf the cut while the iintainer M M eturing ( n 
tion. Hand wheel control is led nd lighting 
operating the blades when tl 
is stationary The 
four-wheeled con-f } 
struction permits 
Lurning the entire 
cl yund in 
1 16-fo oad with- | 
out backing } 
The B | 
iin n 
wo © ° ' ‘THE BAKER ONE-MAN AUTOMATIC ROAD MAINTAINER WITH 
12 i! SCARIFIER ATTACHMENT 
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_ know what you expect 
from a motor truck. You 
know the peculiarities of your 
business, of your loads. of the 
conditions under which you must 
operate —and you know them a 
little more intimately than any 
truck manufacturer can. 


We know how to build good 
trucks ... we build that kind— 
more than a million dollars’ 


worth every week. 


With sincere respect for your 
experience we ask your consid- 
eration of our truck . . . Set 


Set your own value 
standards - » then apply them to 
a Dodge Truck - - - 


your own value standards . . . Fix 
on the speed you need, the 
power, the truck life . . . Set up 
your ideal for size, price, ap- 
pearance, performance . . . 


Then inspect the complete line 
at your Dodge Brothers dealer’s 
. - - You'll find your ideal truck, 
if it’s anything under a 4-Ton, 
whether you want to haul bricks 
or bouquets, laundry or lumber, 
petroleum or paving stones . . . 
Body and chassis complete 
. . . Let a painter grace it with 
your name, then put it to work. 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 





Formerly Graham Brothers Trucks 
The complete line of Trucks, Buses and 
Motor Coaches which Dodge Brothers have 
been manufacturing and selling under the 
name of Graham Brothers now take the 
name of their makers—Dodge Brothers. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches 
have always been powered by Dodge 
Brothers engines. For years they have 
been built of Dodge Brothers parts in Dodge 
Brothers plants according to Dodge 
Brothers standards. 

These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches 
are sold, as they always have been sold, 
by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere 











PRICES 
MERCHANTS’ EXPRESS—110"w.b. . $ 665 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK—120" w.b. . . 775 

1-TON—130" wheelbase ...... 995 
1-TON—140" wheelbase . . .... 1065 
144-TON—150" wheelbase . ..... 1345 
144-TON—165" wheelbase ...... 1415 
2-TON—150" wheelbase ...... 1515 
2-TON—165" wheelbase . . _« aa 
3-TON—135" wheelbase . . ss oe 
3-TON—165" wheelbase . . . . . . 1775 
3-TON—185" wheelbase . . .. 1845 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF THE STRENGTH 
OF A SEWER PIPE JOINT MADE WITH 
RIC-WIL COMPOUND 


A Strong, Watertight Sewer 
Pipe Joint Compound 
The need for watertight sewers is ob- 
ous, for with an opportunity for sewage 
flow out through joints, adjoining 
ground will be polluted. If, on the other 
hand, ground water is under pressure near 
sewer, vast quantities of water will 
nter the sewer, greatly diluting the con- 
nts and increasing the bulk which must 
be treated at a sewage disposal plant 

Sewer pipe joints may be made perma- 
ent, waterproof and root-tight with Ric- 
wiL compound, which is made of selected, 
refined asphalt with an acid-resisting filler, 
by the Ric-wiL Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The joints are easy to pour, and harden 
immediately, so that backfilling can follow 
pouring at once. The manufacturers state 
that tree roots cannot enter joints made 
with this compound and yet Ric-wiL 
oints are flexible enough to absorb or- 
dinary ground movement. 

This joint compound is claimed to be 
impervious to acids and other chemicals 
in sewage or in the ground and is said to 
be virtually indestructible, lasting as long 
s the pipe itself. The accompanying il- 
lustration is proof that it makes a strong 
joint. Many tests have shown that the 
tile will often break before the joints are 
ope ned. 

This compound is made with great care, 
of refined selected asphalt with acid-resist- 
ing filler and with no coal tar. It melts 
readily and pours best at from 285 to 325 
degrees Fahrenheit, and does not precipi- 
tate or settle when reheated and, further, 
is not affected by summer temperatures. 


Motor Truck Distributors for 
Tar and Asphalt Road Con- 
struction 


A line of bituminous distributors for use 
in the application of tars and asphalts 
in highway construction and maintenance 
is manufactured by the Good Roads Ma- 
chinery Co., Kennett Square, Pa. These 
Champion distributors are built in six 
models, divided into two types. Type 
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rs 
tributing mechanism direct frem a power 
take-off connected to the tru 


obtains power for operating the dis- 


which the distributor is mounted lr 
Type PU the power is developed 
independent power unit situated on the 


frame supporting the distributor 
the front end, out of the operator’s w 
and safely removed from any contact wit} 


the burners 

The construction of the Champion dis- 
tributor is strong and sturdy throughout 
The saddles which hold the tank are 
forged steel, %-inch thick with a 5-incl 
face, rolled to the proper radius to fit the 
tank. They also Serve is the base to 
which the drive shaft bearings are at- 
tached. The tank, which on all models is 
built of locomotive fire-box steel in two 
complete sections “er rings, and rivet 
welded throughoué, is rigidly bolted to th 
underframe at the rear end only, being 
firmly held down on the saddles at other 
points by anchor straps, thus allowin 
the expansion and contraction of the tank 


g ior 
in its saddles A heavy vertical baffle 
niate of tank steel is built into the shell 
midway between the heads This baffle 
is ct, aw 1y at the top and bottom to al 
low the material to pass, but 
contents from 


prevents the 
surging from one end 
the tank: to the other when the truck is 
In motwon., 


The heating system is of the flue type 
embodying the marine boiler principle of 
the internal fire-box, the large return 
flues at the bottom functioning in a simi 
lar way The fuel oil tank holding 30 
gallons has the capacity to keey botn 
burners going constantly for ten hours 
The oil is delivered to the burners under 
pressure generated in the feeding lines 
ind pressure chamber after passing the 
fuel oil feed pump [The two burners art 
Aeroil, of the smokeless, non-carbonizing 
torch type, and are so arranged that they 
may be removed without disturbing the 
general piping system, a convenience ap- 
preciated by ill operators 

Two methods of loading the distributor 
are provided Should the bottom level 
of the tank car or storage tank contain 
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using I one ngine 
PU has an independent power 
ng of a 4-cylinder, 20-horse- 


i gasol ngir complete 
ngle drive, with gearing and 
ngement fully enclosed and 
in oil bath This engine is 
gi he y type, de- 

lal ( 1 heavy 

eT ) ng pe- 





THE GOOD ROADS CHAMPION MOTOR TRUCK ASPHALT AND TAR DISTRIBUTOR 
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In St. Louis, the City street ushers make 
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moda Goodyear Heavy Duty Cushion Tires 


TRACTION in water most of the time 


It is always ‘‘rainy day driving’ wherever this 


truck 
stream just ahead of the tires which pull the 


goes. Water flushes forth in a steady 
load. Wet asphalt, wet creosote block pave- 
ments call for exceptional traction almost at 
every turn of the wheels 


But the Goodyear All-Weather Tread bites 
through the sheet of water to firm footing be- 
neath. The sharp-edged diamond blocks squee- 
gee the road surface dry as they press down— 
without slippage, without waste of power, 


they roll their load along. 


Even though the toughest of rubber must 
gradually wear down, the All-Weather Tread 
on these Cushion Tires can always have this 


powerful traction. The sides of these blocks are 
straight—the grooves are all straight lines 
Thus, bya simple process of regrooving—which 
is a part of Goodyear service—the traction is 
restored, the cushion is maintained, with a 


certain gain in mileage. 


Other Goodyear Tires just as accurately fit 
the needs of each municipal department using 
motor equipment. 


Call on Goodyear for expert technical recom 
mendations on the right truck tire for your haul 
ing. Goodyear Truck Tire Service Stations 
everywhere give prompt, competent and help 


ful service. 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears Than on Any Other Tires 











Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
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THE NEW HAISS EXCAVATOR 


A New Continuous 
Digging Machine 

4 new machine for use in excavating, 
stripping, grading, and in sand and gravel 
pits is the Haiss excavator, made by the 
George Haiss Manufacturing Co., 142nd 
Street and Park Avenue, New York. This 
machine cuts a swath 8 feet wide, from 
0 to 3 feet or more in depth, and as long 
is the job requires, and dees the entire 

»b in one continuous operation. No pre- 
liminary scarifying or plowing is neces- 
sary. 

An 8-foot line of vertically revolving 
picks and propellers rips up the earth and 
feeds the buckets as the excavator crowds 
ahead. There is no interruption in the 
cycle of events. The picks break up the 
solid dirt, the propellers dig and feed, and 
the buckets discharge the spoil. 

The buckets are equipped with heavy 
teeth that dig upward at the loading end 
In tight places it is unnecessary to turn 
the machine around, as the spoil moves 
from the picks to the buckets, to the dis- 
charge chute, in a continuous straight-lin: 
path. At the point where the buckets dis- 
charge their load, is a swivel discharge 
chute, which discharges straight ahead or, 
it the will of the operator, to either side 
of the machine 

Constant feeding is accomplished by a 
crowding drive, a slow speed which con- 
tinually advances the entire machine as 
the soil is dug away. A big 4-cylinde: 
Waukesha engine, especially fitted for ex- 
cavator service, supplies the power for the 
machine. 

The excavator is mounted on long creep- 
ers with tread plates of the self-clearing 
type. In the construction of this new tool 
high-quality manganese and alloy steels 
are used to produce a_ wear-resistant 
shock-proof digging machine which under 
under favorable conditions will load 6 
yards in 3 minutes. 


A New Sewer Drag System 

The Turbine Sewer Machine Co., 5210 
State Street, Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turers of the well-known Turbine sewer 
cleaning machine, for removing all kinds 


sewer 
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obstructions and obstacles 


sewers, have recently announced th 


ire now manutacturing and selling a new 


drag system designed 


tor use 


cities without water pressure or witho 


sufficient funds to purchase the more ex- 
pensive water Turbine sewer cleaner. The 


drags are made in seven sizes, furnisl 





with the equipment, which is clain 


be most ¢ etl n remo i Obst! ns 
sewers 
Engineers Establish 
Airport Division 
Black & Bigelow, Inc ur 
transport engineers, 551 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, have added 
in Airport Division to their staff. 
This rece ntly 
iwarded the contract for all en- 
gineering and design work, in- 
cluding complete design of build- 


company was 


ings and supervision of construc- 
tion for the Central Airport, 
Camden, N. J., to serve the cities 
of Camden and Philadelphia 


A Grader with New 
Lifting Mechanism 

The new Warco screw lift grader, whicl 
is manufactured by W. A. Riddell Co., 
Dept. F., Bucyrus, Ohio, utilizes a uniqu 
lifting mechanism 
cated at the rear of the grader, 


Two hand whee ls, lo- 
operate 
through circle controls The 
blade is thus easily raised and lowered 
The Warco screw lift is built like a screw 
jack, a high-carbon being 
used. The mechanism is actuated by this 


the screw 


heavy, screw 
large machine-cut steel screw turning in a 
machine-cut bronze nut and gear of one- 
piece construction, having a thread con- 
tact equal to 60 inches. The nut and gear 
ire driven by a machine-cut high-carbon 
pinion and shaft, forged 
which is connected by a shaft 
the cab The gear and 
close d in 


steel integral, 
running to 
inion ire e! 
i grease-tight housing 

Another feature of the new rear-contré 
Warco grader is the newly de- 


having a large 


one-man 
signed evele, steel castin 
in the center with machined to} 


ind bot- 
tom, sup} t 


orted between guides at threes 


points on the drawbar, with provisions for 


take-up in case of wear. Extra-heavy bars 


} 


ire hot-riveted to the circle ind extend 
far out on either side to support the lade 


A. J. Sweet Joins Westinghouse 

The Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloom- 
field N J has announced the isso 
ciation of Arthur J. Sweet, fort 


} 189 


v n Milwaukee, Wis, 


ial engineering depart- 

Under Mr. Sweet's immediate di- 

I will tiate a broad 

ogral I § ce 1 tl ndustry, in the 

levelopment {f street-lighting business 

3 ilding possibilities Mr. 

Sw , ng n well known in the 

street-lighting d, and believes that the 

Cla ) e derived from street 

ghting a istily street-lighting ex- 

enditures double those of the 

esent, and that the attainment of proper 

eet-lighting ice levels will have a 

wound influence in materially advanc- 

g service | s in stores, industrial, of- 

fice and hor lighting throughout the 
count 


Municipal Consultants in 
Appraisals and Construction 
The firm of 

Brien, Inc 


Craig, Skidmore and 
, 308 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has been formed to offer ser- 

ces in 


consultation, development and 


inagement ippraisals, investigations, 
construction George W. 
President, was formerly City Engi- 


neer, Omaha, Nebr., a member of the firm 


design and 


Craig 


of Rosewater and Craig, consulting engi- 
neers of Omaha, later City Engineer of 
Calgary, and engineering consultant, and 
ecently engineer of the Asphalt Associa- 
tion Morgan P. O’Brien is Vice-Presi- 
dent of this new firm of consultants and is 


i consulting engineer in Decatur Ill He 
onnected with the Engi- 
neering Department, Illinois Central Rail- 
i Engineer, Illinois Trac- 
and Chief 
Engineer of Construction, A. E. Staley 
Manufact Hugh W Skidmore, 


Secretary-Treasurer, is a consulting engi- 


was ltormert\ 


ion System ym construction 


ing Co 
er and President of the Chicago Paving 


Laboratory, In 


Airport Lighting Specialist Made 
General Sales Manager 


The B. B. T. Corporatio xf America, 

Atlant Building, Philade hia, Pa., has 

that W. G. Treiber, Airport 

Lighting Specialist, who h en with the 

everal years, has recently 

been promoted to General Sales Manager 

ir charge I all district 1 resentatives 

Mr. Treiber has served as a direct contact 

I I ortant B. B installa- 

ihout the count ind will 

tO maintain thn rect contact 

t rport lighting problems in con- 

nection with his broader field as General 
Sales M , 





"THE NEW WARCO GRADER WITH SCREW-LIFT MECHANISM 
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Wid rete pavement on Oak Street, Eugene, Oregon 


Concrete Pavements 
Increase Property Values 


Every dollar spent in your community for portland cement con- 
crete street pavements is an investment in permanent civic better- 
ment—and in increased property values. 

Wide, smooth, even-surfaced concrete pavements are the final 
solution to traffic problems. They relieve and prevent congestion, 
and add to the safety—as well as the enjoyment—of motoring. 

Your streets should have the ‘‘dressed up” appearance which 
concrete pavements give. When a paving petition is presented to 
you, be sure that it calls for concrete; then sign it. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cfssociation- 


Concrete for Permanence CHICAGO 
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~ wheels h roller Glass Enclosures Increase Ef- 
, ee pearings and 92- fieieney in Drying in Sludge Beds 
a inch X o-Inc! 


S | lern 
THE NEW AMES ROAD ROLLER nna , ’ en 


A Ten-Ton Road Roller with a 
Six-Cylinder Motor 

4 brand-new motor road roller contain- 
ing many new features has been developed 
by the Ames Iron Works. Oswego, N. ¥ 
The roller frame consists of reinforced 
steel plates Y%-inch thick extending from 
the front roller voke to the éxtreme rear 
They are extended beyond the rear rolls 
to carry the scarifier attachment, and are 
cross-braced at several points for rigidity 
The wheel-base is 120 inches and the over- 
all width 78 inches. The length, including 
the searifier, is 209 inches 

The Ames roller is powered by a 6-cyl- 
inder, 60-horsepower Hercules engine with 
positive pressure Jubrication, a circulating 
water pump, and a Modine radiator, and 
connected to the transmission with a Twin 
Dise clutch 

The control for forward and _ reverss 
movement is a single lever with the posi- 
tion of the lever handle indicating the di- 
rection of motion 

The front roll is made in two sections 
36 inches in diameter with a total width 
of 44 inches. It is constructed of a semi- 
steel casting with rolled wrought iron 
spike s cast into the hub and rim. The face 
of the roll is machined smooth. The rear 
rolls are constructed the same as the front 
rolls except that each is a single section 60 
inches in diameter and 20 inches wide. 
Each rear roll is fitted with lugs to be used 
when scarifying and taper plugs “for these 
holes when rolling. The rear roll over- 
laps the front roll 3 inches on each side 

The searifier consists of a clutch-oper- 
ated air compressor with an air tank 
There are two air cylinders mounted ver- 
tically directly over the scarifier bar. The 
angle at which the teeth are set, together 
with the long drawbar employed, makes 
it possible to hold the scarifier down with 
very little power 


A New Asphalt Patching Plant 

An asphalt street repair unit or patch- 
ing plant known as Model H-1 and de- 
signed to meet the need for a patching 
plant with modern oil burners at a mod- 
erate price, has recently been announced 
by the Chausse Oil Burner Co., Elkhart 
Ind. This new model has many of the 
features of the Chausse Model E-3 engine- 
equipped self-propelling outfit, but is 
built to be operated independent of any 
large stationary plants which cannot be 
operated economically on small yardag: 
It is a hand mixing plant designed for us¢ 
directly on the street and contains many 
improvements. 


ment, lined with firebrick 


with a ste i grizZZiv on wi l ‘ t 
tools, and equi 1 witl ( ( ] , 
burner Ny 
In the ne section is located a tar ket I 
tle with a capacity of 150 gallons Tl i j y 
has an oil burner underneath which 1 é ring 1 ar ' nt drvit } 
possible an initial pouring in from 15 t ige tl ‘ t tl ear. B 
20 minutes and will melt the e1 y 
ity in about 45 minutes The tar is n tl i g I I 
veyed through a 2-inch pipe to ST trans nm 4 , he | ( 
ing trough at the rear Under t tar g the sheltered. interior ry P 
kettle is a large compartment r 
accessories including 1 machir type nand Imhoff tar reg r per 
pressure pump for putting air pressure on iners ng their efficiency I Iditior 
the fuel tanks. In this spac: so can be tl oved method of drying gl 
kept the Chausse 3-gallon hand torch su en r lso controls the « 
plied for preheating the burners and for odor which are present when lor 
warming cold joints, drying tches and dried in « n beds. and uses | 
other uses King sludg i enclosu onsist of a 
At the real of the body ot the 1 nine strongiv constructed, glass nd-steel struc 
ire three storage bins, one for stone and tur f a desigr rticular ida i 
one for sand with capacities olf 1 cubs work of this kind The steel mework 
yard each, and one for stone dust or chips supports a wood-and-glass erstruct 
with a capacity of 10 cubic feet These with pro ion made for necessary door 
bins dischargé upon a large drying nd vent ting sash. et The enclosures aré 
mixing pan. Under this pan is a chamber furnished in many sizes, to accommodat 
into which point three Chausse burners a bed of required cit) The steel 
with ample capacity for quickly drying frame is mad of « er-bearing steel 
normally damp aggregate. When the ag le posts joined to cast iron sills placed 
gregate is dry and heated to the roper on to f the concrete bed wal These 
temperature, the asphalt is added from posts in turn support steel framing raft 
the measuring trough, stirred up by hand ers spaced 8 feet 5 inches apart, which 
and dumped into a wheelbarrow sures strength because of the short span 
Under the center of the machine are lo- between these member The posts and 
cated two steel tanks for keresene with a raiters are united with t ngle eave 
capacity of about 60 gallons, sufficient for ind purlins forming tl e which re 
a day’s run, with an air-pressure gage. The ceives the wood-and-glass erstructure 
entire machine is built of steel, hot-riveted There ate two King sludg 
and welded throughout, with ample struc- ed enclosures. One is built with a clear 
tural capacity for the service intended. span truss steel frame, and the other with 
The axles are of alloy steel nterior columns supporting the steel fr 
4 large number of contractors and city ing rafters. On account of the tact that 
officials have found a need for a com-_ sludge-bed enclosures are 











THE NEW CHAUSSE ASPHALT HEATING AND PATCHING PLANT 
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The only unchanging, constant, 
factor is the uniform quality of the Toncan 
Iron culvert and its unequalled resistance to 


corrosion under 


encounters. 


From southeast to northwest —all across the 
country — under thousands of highways, under 
railroads, in storm sewers, Toncan Iron culverts 
are combatting corrosion and keeping down 


maintenance. 


Toncan Iron possesses unique properties of 
corrosion-resistance. 
the natural corrosion-resistance of refined iron 


fortified by the addition of Copper and Mo- 


lybdenum. 


Laboratory tests that compress many years of 
service into a few weeks prove conclusively 
the superior 


Iro 


inton 


mmton 
The Berger Mig. Co., 


ston, 


n. It is the ideal culvert material. 


Culvert & Silo ¢ 
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of Mass 
Mass. 
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to withstand a wide variety of conditions. 


corrosion - resistance of Toncan 
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Kerger Manufacturing Co. 
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reer Manufacturing Cc 
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soils, temperature and drain- 
age all vary. Culverts are called upon 


all the conditions a culvert 


CA 


iring March we hope you will 





dependable 


Only Toncan Iron has 


TONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, MASSILLON, 


The Berger Manufacturing Cx Tri-State Culvert Mig. Co 
Jacksonville, Florida Memphis, Tenr 
The Berger Manuiacturing Cc Tri-State Culvert Mig. Cx 
Dallas, Texas Acianta, Ga 
The Berger Manufacturing ¢ The Firman L. Carswell Mig. < 
inneapolis. Minn ansas City Kan. 


The Berger Sicctiiententen Co 
export), Canton, Ohio 


Wheat Culvert Co 
Newport, Ky. 
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Beall Pipe & Tank Corp. Q 
Portland, Ore. 

Superior Culvert &@ Flume Mig. Co 
Los Angeles, Calit 

Superior Culvert & Flume Mig. Co 
Oakland, Calf. 

The Pedlar People Limited, 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF A KING SLUDGE 
TRUSS FRAME, 


ally subjected to dampness and moisture 
which would cause any ordinary wood to 
rot very quickly, the woodwork in these 
enclosures consists entirely of clear heart 
California redwood, selected because it is 
that 
The glass with 
which the sides, roof and gables are 
closed is Double B American, a high-grad« 
window-glass of double thickness. It is 
furnished in 16 x 24-inch lights. 

The entire structure is painted inside 


the most durable lumber 
be procured commercially. 


and out with three 

sisting paint, and correct 
obtained by equipping 
the enclosure with roof 


ventilating sash on both 
sides of the ridge and at 
the sides. The sash are 
operated by specially de- 
signed machinery to en- 
able quick opening and 


closing. 
Recent King  sludge- 
bed enclosure installa- 


tions have been made at 
Alliance, Ohio, Cheek- 
towaga, N. Y., Hornell, 
N. Y., Bergenfield and 
Dumont, N. J., Blacks- 
burg, Va., Farmingdale, 
N. Y., New London. 
Conn., and Tonawanda. 


ef 


A Trailer Chip 

Spreader 

A husky chip spre ader 
of thetrailer traction 
type is made by the 
Good Roads Machinery 
Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 
This spreader is designed 


with removable _ side 
wing pans in order to 
meet the needs of thoss 
having trucks with full 
width tail-gates. These 
side wing pans are ad- 


coats of weather-re- 12 


AT CHEEKTOWAGA, N. Y. 


justable to suit the 
truck 


used with 


bodies 

having 
the 
pans Is not 


trucks 
gate inserted in 
the side 

The main frame 
ing over 200 pounds. 


wing 
can now 


en- 
integral 
around the 

mite 
nient locations 


cast 
drive 
connections are 
inches in diameter and 


ventilation is The consists of a 


hopper 


THE 
GOOD ROADS 
CHIP SPREADER, 
SHOWING METHOD OF 
ATTACHING TO A SMALL TRUCK, 
AND EQUIPPED 


Various 


Where the 


A 


tail-gate, 


A steel housing is 
mechanism, 


small ¢ 
the 


necessary 


smooth 





BED ENCLOSURE WITH A 40-FOOT-WIDE STEEL 


heights 
spreader 


is a steel casting weigh- 
All the bearings 
well as the sockets for the ho} per legs 
attached 
and all 
brought to 
The whee ls are 


ce 


east ste 


4-inch ch 
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witl hea ott plate The 
ening in the plate is reinforced with a 
The flow material to the spinner dis¢ 

s controlled by a cast cone with a clamp 
vasl m< 1 to suspend the cone 
I any l I pos n The spinner dise 
28 incl n diameter, of 3/16-inch steel 
late and carried on a ball thrust bear- 
g e Bid vanes to accelerate the 
ravel of the chips are welded to the dis 
The height of the spreader, with wings 
18 inche t} width 82 to 96 inches 
d tl width of the spread 12 feet at 2 
I r | For ready attaching to 

t } he two steel tongues are 

ich cart 1 special coup- 


Pease Opens Los Angeles 
Sales Office 


As a further step to meet its rapidly ex- 
inding distribution requirements, The C 
F. Pease Co., 813-821 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago, II] manufacturers of 


blueprinting machinery 


blueprint paper 

ind drafting-room supplies, has established 
1iew Pacifie Coast sales offic it 501 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Calif 
lhe office will be under the direction of 


Ralph S. Gibson, Western Sales Manager 
who will devote his 


Western Coast 


entire ittention to 


states territory 


Barber-Greene Opens Office 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Phe Barber-Green«s a... Aurora lll 
inutacturers of ditchers loaders con- 
ors ete have recently ope ned a 
thee in Cedar Rapids,, Iowa, at 
527-28 Merchants National Bank 
Building, under the supervision of 

Jac K M irson W I: Te role it the 
same time opened a branch office 
nder Mr. Marson at 106 Nicholas 


Omaha, Nebr 
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HIGHWAY TRAILERS 


~Unanimously Ghosen 
at Indianapolis 


: 





Pie wae, pr 
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A splendid recommendation 


Highway Trailers were unanimously chosen at Indianapolis. The Board of Sanitary Commissioners od awarded the Highway 
Trailer Company it’s fourth consecutive order for trailers. The Department ‘‘knew what they would 4 


A question of quality 
City Engineer A. H. Moore said, ‘‘It was a question of the quality of the product.’’ 
Literature of special interest on request 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY The World’s Largest Trailer Plant Edgerton, Wis. 


“A CIPCO” Products Are All 


RA Checked 


appear on all pipe made by 
this company. Taxpayers, 
city officials and engineers 
ean obtain full information 














Quality 


The “Q-cheeck” symbol—re- 
cently adopted by the Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Associa- ee 


tion to denote cast iron pipe 


produced by modern meth- 
ods, in accordance with es- 
tablished technical standard 


The symbol shown above has been 
adopted as the trade mark of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 


Insist on the “Q-check” mark when 


on use of pipe for water, gas, 
sewers, road culverts and in- 


dustrial needs by writing our 
home office at Birmingham. 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


Fr . . cifyi cast iron pipe for gas, 
specifications—will hereafter eS ae a 


water, sewer or industrial service. 


3 a MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK CITY 


oo” 
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tion Tue Amertcan City when writing? Please do. 








